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ADVERTISEMENT. 


"HESE debe te are the firſt part of an account 
of my own country; and were actually performed 
in the. year mentioned in the title page. The world 
Jjuſtly loves the reality; therefore, this is mentioned 
to ſatisfy the public, that they are not formed out of 
tours undertaken at different PR. 


nad COA a "I complete tour of the 
tamer parts of our country. In a future volume, the 
wild and romantic ſcenery will be preſented, inter- 
mixed with the rich vallies ſo frequently interſperſed. 
To this will be added an Appendix, containing the ſub- 
jects referred to in this volume, with variety of other mat- 
ter. 1 implore the aid of my countrymen to affiſt me in 
the attempt; and to favor me with the neceſſary mate- 
rials. They will ſee, that great part of Denhighſbire, 
and all parts of the four remaining counties of our 
principality, are ſtill to be deſcribed. My frequent 


/ | zournies 


i 


5 
1 


% 


= 8. ADVERTISEMENT, 


= 


. Joqdurnies through them, render me a tolerable maſter 
of their topography. I leok up to my friends for 
hiſtory and anecdote latent among their papers ; or 
references to our writers, leaſt any facts lodged in books 
might eſcape my memory, 


* 


Joux MyvrTTon Eſqz of Halftan 
. | Tuomas MesTyN Eſq; of the houſe at 7 relacre; 
i | PETER Davies Eſq; of Broughton ; 
= _.- , _ Kenrick EyTon Eq; of Eyton; 
| Paus PAN TON Eſq; of Bagilt; 
| LXIoVYD KENYON Eſq; of Greddington ; 

7 Mr. Rocrr Kenyon of Cen; NT 


Eo Anon the gentlemen I am chiefly indebted to FI 
1 | information reſpecting the preſent work, 1 cannot paſs 
| ” >, -unfhankedt | 1; 

= - | PHILIP Yorke Eſq; of Erdaig ; - 


To Owen BRERRETON Eſq; I owe the loan of the 
curious antiquities found in his eſtate near Flint, which 


are engraven in the plates viii. and ix. 


To 


Mal 9 
. * 
be 

- 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
To Ricnany WIITIAus Eſq; of Von, I am highly 


obliged for his poetical tranſlations, marked R. W. and 
for the elegant verſion of the ode on Owen W to 


: which that REA is omitted. 


To RIcRARD MokRIS Eſq; of the navy office, . 
owe much general information; and am particularly in- 


debted to him for the correction of the preſs. Mr. 
HAwRER of the cuſtom houſe Cheſter, favored me with a 


particular account of the commerce of that city. 


Tux reverend Mr. EDwARDs, rector of Llanvechan, fa- 
vored me with ſome excellent accounts of the pariſhes: of 


Ofweſtry, Sellatyn, and Hope. 


I RECEIVED ſeveral hiſtorical facts reſpecting the pariſh 
of Whittimgton, from the reverend Mr. RoBERTs, rector 
of the pariſh. 


* 


Fux reverend Mr. Joux Price, public librarian, an 


the reverend Mr. Joux Joxzs, fellom of Ięſus college 
a 2 Oxford, 


” 


. 7 : 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


Oxford, were indefatigable in furniſhing me with extra 


from the manuſcripts af the univerſity. 


As due, I muſt repeat my thanks to the reverend Mr. 
Jon LLovp, rector of Nnanerch, my conſtant compa- 
nion in theſe excurſions, for variety of information, 
which his great knowlege of our antient W 9 


13 him to do, to my Ch ne en ai | 


Ms. W1LKINSON, painter in Chefer, obliged me. with 
many materials relative to that city. 


To Mr. CALvELY land ſurveyor of the ſame city, I 
owe ſome elegant plans, which will appear in a future 


volume. 


Tur drawings marked Moss Gxirrir k, are the per- 
formances of a worthy ſervant, whom I keep for that 
purpoſe. The candid will excuſe any little imperfections 
they may find in them ; as they are the works of an un- 
taught genius, drawn from the moſt remote and obſcure 

| 8 | . parts 


ADVERTISEMENT 


parts of North Wales, e Thoſe that wiſh to anticipate the 
views in the intended progreſs I am to make through the re- 

maining counties, may ſatisfy themſelves by the purchaſe 
of the late publications of the. admirable Mr. Paus 
Sanvpy *, in whoſe labors fidelity and elegance aro 
united, | | i 


Downine, 
= February 1. 17 8. ; | 
1 5 THOMAS PEN NANT. 


His views in North and South Wales are, 


1 8 E T T, 
Souru WALES 
1. Chepftowy caſtle, Menmouthſhire 
2, Card 
3. St. Quintin's 
4. St. Donat 
5. View up Neath River J 
6. Pembroke caſtle 
7. Llangber court 
8. Manervanvr caſtle 
9. Infide of ditto 
10. Carey calle - 
11. Burton caſtle, Milford Hewes 
12. The epiſcopal palace at St, Davids. 


SECOND 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
SA LE RND: s E T r, 
Noa ru WAI ZS. 
1. Overton bridge, Fliuiſbire 
2. The new bridge over the river Dee, near Chirk caſtle 
3. Chirk caſtle from W yunftay park 
4. Llangollen 6 
5. The abby of Llan Egwe/t, or Vale Crucin and Cot 
Dinas Bran : 
6. The iron forge near Dolgellea 
7. Harlech caſtle 
8. Caernarvon caſtle 
9. Bangor 
10.. Pengwern, &c. near Fęſtiniog 


11. Conway caſtle 
12. Pont y Pair, above Llanrauſ 


T1 IR © G 
Confiſt of views in Sourn and Nox TH WAI RS. 


1. The weſt gate of Cardiff „ 
2. Cardiff caſtle from the weſt | 
3- The entrance to Chep/fowo caſtle : 
4. View of ditto | 
5+ Infide of ditto 
6. T; raetb Mawr, * 1th Fa 
7. Pont Aber Glaſyn, : 
8. Carew, or Carey caſtle, from north-weſt 
9. The river Dee, near Bala, 5 North Wales 
10. Pimble Meer, 
11. Dinefawr caſtle 
2+ Rhaiadr y Mennol, North Wales. 
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Frontiſpiece. Cann Carr. 


Two Plants — — . 
Whiff Flounder.  — EET 
BasixnowerK Abby _ 
Another View — — 
ST. WEenerFREDe's Well — 
FLIN T Caſtle — — 
Roman Antiquities  — — 
Roman Antiquities — — 
Tombs at Nox HOP „ 
HAwARDEN Caſtle — — 


Roman Gate. Ol D OswEs TRY, p. 258. 


XIV. Veſtibule of the Chapter-houſe at CHESTER 


Chapter-houſe — — 
Hol r Caſtle — — 
Plan of ditto — — 
Coffin-lids at Banco © — 
ANnGcoLa Vulture — — 
Hals row — — 

Sir JohN Owen — 1 5 
Cuixk Caſtle — — 
CAs TELL Dinas Bran — — 
VALLE CRV Is Abby 9 5 
VALLE Crucis Abby — 

Pillar of Er1sz6 — 
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| | Now et of my native 5 0 e in our ear- 
ueſt hiſtory for its valour and tenacity of its liberty; 3 for 
the ſtand it made againſt the Nomans; for its laughter of 
the legions *, and for the ſubjection of the nation by Agricola, | 
who did not dare to attempt. his Caledonian expedition, and leave | 
behind him unconquered ſo tremendous an enemy. 

Wx our firſt invaders landed i in Great Britain, Nerth Wates 
was poſſeſſed by the Ordovices, a name derived from the language 
of the country, ſignifying the ſituation; being almoſt entirely 
bounded by the river Deva, or the modern Dee, and another river 
of the name of Dyvi +. The one flows into the "Triſh ſea below. 
Cheſter, the other into the ſame ſea on the Oy. of Cordi. 


ganſhire. 
Taz 1 which the Go ſhewed at the beginning, aid 


83 
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2 7 OF WALES." FLINTSHIRE. 


| 
| 55 to ſubmit to the reſiſtleſs power of the Romans, they never fell a 
| prey to the enervating charms of luxury, as the other nations of 
this iſland did. They never, with womaniſh invocations, requeſted 
the aid of the deſerting conquerors, or ſunk beneath the preſſure 
of the new invaders; they preſerved an undaunted courage amidſt 
their native rocks, and received among them the gallant fugitives, 
| | happy in congenial ſouls: The hardy.-Sawens, for above three 
. | centuries, could not make an impreſſion even on our low lands, 
Of was the firſt; who extended his kingdom for ſome miles 
5 within our borders. His conqueſt was but temporary; for we 
| - poſſeſſed Cheſter, the capital of the Cornavii, till the year 883, 
when it was wreſted from us by the united force of the Heptarchy 
beneath the able Egbert. This indeed reduced our confines; 
but did not ſubdue our ſpirit. With obdurate valour we ſuſtained 
our independency for another four centuries, againſt the power 
of a kingdom more than twelve times larger than itſelf: and at 
length had the glory of falling, when a divided country, beneath 
the arms of the moft wiſe, and moſt warlike of the R mo- 
- harchs, 
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1 NATURALLY begin my journey from the place of my nativity, 
Downing in the county*of Flint. To give a general idea of this 
ſhire, the reader muſt learn, that it is left of the twelve Welcb. 
Its northern ſide is waſhed by the eſtuary of the Dee, the Seteia 
Eſtuarium of Ptolemy. The land riſes ſuddenly from the ſhore in 
fine inequalities, clayey, and plentedus in corn and graſs, for two, 
three or four miles, to a montanous tract that runs Parallel to 1t 


_e a confideritle way. - FC 
5 4 Tux 


Fix TSsRIII. 


r LINTS HIR E. 


Dis lower part is divided. by pictureſque 4 which run 
from. the mountains, and open to the ſea, filled with oaks. 


I be inferior parts abound with coal and freeſtone; the upper 


with minerals of lead and calamine, and immenſe ſtrata of lime- 
ſtone and chert. The n . of the e is * 
and ſmelting. | 

The northern Pere the county is gat, and vy rich in gr 
ally wheat, which is generally exported to Liverpoal. 
ſhire, in moſt places, raiſes more than is ſufficient for © 1 
of the inhabitants. It is extremely populous; and in the mine. 
ral parts compoſed of a mixed people, whoſe fathers and grand. 
fathers had reſorted here for ſake of employ: out of the ENI 
mine counties; many of whoſe children, born of ** mothers, 
have quite loſt the language of their fathers. 

A LOFTY range of mountains riſe on the weſt, and form a bold 

en Our county is watered by ſeveral ſmall rivers; ſuch 
as the Allen, the Terrig, and the Muheeler; part of its weſtern 
boundary by the Cheyd; and n a ere a or __ 
country, by the DEE. 
Wr are ignorant of the claffical 1 this lietle province, 
The Ordovices, of which all weſt of Cheſbire was part, were 
ſubdivided in the time of the Romans, in all probability, as the 
reſt of the country was. They had Reguli or Lords ho ruled 
over little diſtricts, and united under a common leader when the 
exigencies of the time required. Theſe factions weakened the 
ſtate, fach their ee ou Co their ann by che 
firſt grants | 
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Tux names of theſe diſtrifts are now unknown. G 
moſt) antient ; we! are acquainted! with for the country of North 


Wales. The portion I inhabit was called Tegangh, which com- + 


prehends the chree modern hundreds of Colgſbill, Preftatyn, and 
Nudland. The name is preſerved in the montanous parts of this 
pariſh, and ſome others, to this day called Mynydd Tegung. 1 
reject the tranſlation of Tgangle into Fair England, as a mongrel 


compound. The word is of a much more antient date; it be- 
ing derived from Cami or Ceangi, a ſet of people, according to 


the learned: Banter, belonging to every Britiſb. nation; Who at- 


tended the herds and reſided with them in different grazing 


grounds at different times of the year. The neighboring 
Carnavii had their Ceasgi, who wintered in Firal, and took their 
ſummer reſidence in Teguigle; a word to be properly derived on 
that account from Te, fair, Cang, the name of the people, and 
Lk, a place. To corroborate which, at this very day is. a plain 


in the pariſh of CGaeruys, a part of the old T angle, adjoining to 


this mountain, that ſtill retains the title of Maes can havod, or | 


the plain of the hundred ſummer. reſidences. For this reaſon 1 


preſume to differ from Mr. Baxter, in his notion of the ſum- 


mer reſidence of theſe Cangi. He places it near the Canganarum 
Promontorium, or Braich y pull head in Caernar vanſbire; but . = 
were the Cangi of the Ordovices, theſe of the Cornaviz. 1 1: 


Ir may be remarked, that, contrary to what. Wet to * 
ſubdued nations, our country preſerved its on- language: 5 
and the conquerors even deigned to adopt the names of the 


Britiſb towns and people, latinizing them from the original 


wen Thus Lonudinium from LUNDEIN, i. e. LionoG bin or 
2 Dinas, 


rd L. AN ein 


DINAS, the city of ſoips *, from its conſiderable. commerce; DE vA 


muyn, or the bill of ore; BaloAN TES from Brig, choice or chief 


retreat of their Roman maſters, the latinized names were dropt, 
except in a very few inſtances, and their own reſumed; but 
the reſt of the Britons, who ſubmitted to the Saxon yoke, uni- 
verſally received with it te names 55 pots from ! con- 


querorçs. 
Tux WhO 3 was F by the Saen Hes 
after the gaking of Cheſter by Egbert. It was an open country, 
deſtitute: of inacceſſible rocks and mountains, like the. reft of 
North Wates ;, and conſequently incapable of defence againft fo 
potent an enemy. _The' conquerors, as uſual, new- named the 


by that of Eftyn ; which (with the continuance of our language 
to, this day) proves that even at that time it mixed but little 
With our conquerors. Numbers of Saxons were ſettled among 
W. who held their lands from the Mercian governors or. carls : 
we find in the Doomſday book many of their names who had 
Poſſcſions j in this t tract; ſuch as bert, Oſmer, and Einer. * 


Hirt e, appears in the Doomſday book. When that furvey was 
taken, it was made a part of Cheſhire, to which it was conſidered: a8 


On 


* 


255 * ce. 370+ [ID tl Or N. 1 He Þ Mr, TIN 1 
- MES - * N an 


from its ſituation on At river Deva T; Dunmonsr from Dun- 


men; Coritanz, or rather Coitani, from Coed, a wood . On the 


towns, villages, and hamlets; but could not cancel the antient. 
Thus Hatvarden ſtill is known to the Welſb by the name of Pen- 
nardd Lag, or Halawy ; Mold by that of Wydagryg ; and Hope = 


THz firſt notice of any. ſub-diviſion. of the tract called Flint- D 


Doouspar Boox. 


WHITEFORD PARISH. 


an ee . by conqueſt. Old records affirm, that be an 
of Fl ir appertaineth to the dignity of the fword of Chksrzx. 
It was ſoon ſubdued by Robert de Rotbelent, commander in chief 
under Hugh Lupus, who carried his arms far into Wales; and 
ſecured his conqueſts in the marches by building, or rather- by 
adding new works to the caſtle of Rudlang, which he had waned 
from one of our princes, 
Tux tract from Cheſter to the Chyd was then conſidered as 4 
hundred of Cbeſbire, and called in the Doomſday Book es 
hundred. Numbers of places ſtill exiſting are mentioned in it, 
diſguiſed often by the Norman ſpelling. Whiteford, the place in 
queſtion, is called F/idford: notice is alſo taken of ſome of the 
_ preſent townſhips, ſuch as Tre-moſtyn, Tre-bychton, and Merton, 
under the names of Maſtone, Widford, Putecaine, and Meretone. . 
Mos rox was then a Plongb- land, terra unius Caruce. It had on 
it four villeyns and eight boors; (Bordarii ,) a wood a league 
long, and forty perches, e broad, and was valued at 
twenty ſhillings. 

Wroroep is joined with Putecaine: The firſt ſeems to have com- 
prehended our preſent Trelan, or the place where the church- 
village now ſtands. Theſe had one plough-land, two villeyns, 
and twelve others between men and maid ſervants, fiſheries, and 
a wood half a league long and forty perches broad; the value 
was the ſame with that of Meftone. 

Wirn Meretone is joined the third. part of Widferd ; nd the 
Berewicha or hamlet of Caldecote, the laſt at preſent a townſhip 


® Borda ſignifies a cottage, with a ſmall piece of land annexed, held by the 
ſervice of Anding for the lord, poaltry, eggs, &c, for his &wwrdd, or table. 
| of 


WHITEFORD PARISH. 


of the pariſh of Holywell. In this divifion Was 2 oration, 
a church, and ſix villeyns. Here was a wood half a league 
long and twenty perches bread. One Odin om theſe of the 
En, 
Ar the time of the conqueſt, all this tract of Flintftire, which 
was called by the Saxons Englefield, and afterwards by the Nor- 
mans Atiſcros, was in poſſeſſion cf Edwin, the laſt Earl of Mercia; 
and on his defeat and forfeiture, beftowed, with the earldom of 
Cheſter, on Hugh Lupus. The whole was in a manner depopu- 
| lated and reduced to a waſte, I imagine by the two inroads 
made into thoſe parts by Harold, at the command of Edward the 

confeſſor, to revenge on Griffith ap Lhewelyn the inſult offered 
him, by giving * to Agur, one of his rebellious ak 
jedts,®. 

It is bene that there were only fo churches at that 
time in the whole hundred : 1. Haordine, the preſent Hawardin ; 
2. Widford, 3. Bifſard, Boteuuaral, and Ruagor; 4. Jnglecroft, 
Brunfer, and Alcbene; g. Danfrond, Calfton, and Weſtie ;, 6. Preſ- 
tetone and Ruęſtoch; and finally, the 7th at Rozlend; beſides one 
that lay waſte at Cancarnacan and i beneſcol. Parpchial diviſions 
had not yet taken place. Mr. Agard +, a writer in the latter end 
of the ſixteenth century, remarks, that the old hiſtorians make 


no mention of either pariſhes, parſons, vicars, incumbents, or 


curates. The people attended, in thoſe days, either the cathe- 
dral churches, or the conventual; which were ſerved by the 
n or monks, and thoſe often aſſiſted by e clerks, 
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and deacons. As piety gained ſtrength, der churches, fir 
the conveniency of the devout, were erected by the no- 


bility and men of property, who were deſirous of ſpiri- 
tual aſſiſtance within their precincts; and to this were owing | 
the churches, which, at the period in queſtion,” were fo ſpar- 

ingly ſcattered over the land. The places which enjoy- - 
ed this advantage had the title of Thaw prefixed; as that: of. 


Tre, which: - e a en is to the! town- 


thips. „ ER : 3 . 2 Big ET | 
Tnus in our drift is 25 ; nan; ewatkable for the antient 
fear of the family of the ſame name, which acquired it by the 


marriage of Jevun Yychan with Ant burad, heireſs of Hotel ap. 


Ithel Vychan of Maſtyn, in the reign of Richard II. The great 
gloomy hall is of very old date, furniſhed with the high Dais, or 


elevated upper end, and its long table for the lord and his jovial 


companions; and another in the. ſide, the ſeat of the inferior | 
partakers of the good cheer. The walls are furniſhed, in a ſuir- 
able manner, with antient militia guns, ſwords, and Pikes; with 
helmets and breaſt plates; with funereal atchievements ; and with 
variety of ſpoils of the chace. A falcon is nailed "againſt the 


upper end of the room, with twd bells hung to each foot. 


With theſe incumbrances it flew from its owner, a gentleman in 
the county of Angus, on the morning of the twenty· fourth of 
September 1772, and was killed near this houſe on the morning of 


the twenty- ſixth. The preciſe time it reached our country is 


not known; therefore we are uncertain whether this bird exceeded 


in ſwiftneſs the hawk which flew thirty miles in an hour in purſuit 


of a woodcock z. or that. wbich made a flight out of Nui 
i into 


6 2 : E £ 
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Finn aa eroded ® ri ths a ae 


© Brown. The adjacent kitchen. is overlooked by a gallery leading to 


the antient apartments of the lady of the houſe, at a period when 
the odours of the pot and ſpit were thought no ill ſavours. At one 
end of the gallery is a great room, remarkable for a ſingular event. 
During the time that Henry earl of Richmond was ſecretly; laying 
the foundation of the overthrow of the houſe of Zork, he paſſed 


concealed from place to place, in order to form an intereſt 
among the Fe, who favored his cauſe on account of their re- 


ſpect to his granfather, C Otven Tudor, their countryman. While 


he was at Moftyn, a party attached to Richard III. arrived there 


to apprehend him. He was then about to dine; but had juſt 
time to leap out of a back window, and make his eſcape through 
a hole, which to this day is called the King's. - Richard ap Howel, - 
then lord of Meoftyn, joined Henry at the battle. of Boſworth, and 


after the victory received from the King, in token of gratitude for 


his preſervation, the belt and ſword he wore on the day: he alſo _— 
preſſed Richard greatly to follow him to court; but he nobly 
anſwered, like the Sbunamitiſo widow, I dwell among mine. own 


people. The ſword and belt were preſerveq in the houſe till 


within theſe few years. It, is obſervable, ' that none of our 


hiſtorians account for a certain period of Henry's life, previous 


to his acceſſion. It is very evident, that he paſſed the times, when 
he diſappeared from Bretagny, in Wales. Many. cotemporary 


bards, by feigned names, record this part of his life, under thoſe 


of the Lion, the EacLz, and the like, which were to reſtore the 


Ny . Miſcellany Tracts, Tr. V. 5. 38. 3 | 
C empire 
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3 the Brit: for the inſpired favorers wt bouſe a 


 Tanteafter did not dare to deliver their verſes in other than terme 


allegorical, for fear of the reigning prince. 

Trees is little more remarkable about the houſe chan cher 
is common to otfiers built at different times. Here are two re- 
markable portraits; one of Sir Roger Moſtyn, knight, with a 
White Beard and locks, in black, with great breeches ſtuck 
Yound the waiſt-band with points. This piece of magnificence 


_ gave riſe to a very coarſe proverb, applied to inferior ꝓeople 


Atflbitious of acting beyond rheir ſtation. The other portrait is 
f His Lady, Mary, eldeſt daughter of Sir Jobn Wyme of Gcredin, 
baronet. Both are full lengths, dated 1634, and I think-painted 


| of Hens. 


Hrn is another picture, not leſs renmrkable for its ridiculous 


emp eu, than for the diſtinguiſhed perſon painted in it. A 


kit- cat length of Sir Roger Maſtyn, the firſt baronet; in a ſtrange 
Jong flaxen wig, a breaſt- plate, buff ſkirts, and antique Roman 


| Neeves; a black holding his helmet; his lady reading, with one 


and on a ſcull; and by her huſband a lap - dog. This gentle- 
man vas the moſt eminent loyaliſt of our county : raiſed a regi- 
ment in ſupport of the crown, conſiſting of fifteen hundred 


- men, in twelve hours time“, moſtly colliers; and garriſoned his 


houſe, which, in September 1643, was ſurrendered to the parlemen- 
tary forces, with four pieces'of cannon and ſome arms f. 
Tux buſts collected in Fatly deſerve mention. That of the 


elder Brutus is particularly fine, as if formed in the inſtant that 


* Whitclch, 8. 1 mid. | 
the 


* 


TRE-MOSTYN. 


the love of his cauntry got the better of paternal affe&iog 3; 

when with a ſteady voice he was delivering to the lictors his 

Titus and T; iberius, to receive the reward of their treaſons. 
A BEAYTIFUL head of a young faun in a Phrygian bonnet. 

A xx head of one of the Cornelii, An Homer, and an Hip< 
pocrates. A Seleucus, with two wings faſtened to an imperial dia». 
dem ; ſymbols of diſpatch and expedition. Two buſts in brown 
alabaſter of a male and female faun, with che flammeum on 
their heads: both are of hideous deformity; but well executed. 
Here are beſides a few ſmall monumental marbles, with inſcrig· 


tions, which the antiquarian reader 2 4 158 125 0 Ap- 


pendix. 


Ix the {nay is a moſt elegant collection of the gs . 


taining variety of the moſt antient and rare editions; a nume- 


rous collection of books relating to the Greet and Roman anti- 


quities, eſpecially thoſe which comprehend the medallic hiſtory ; 
variety of manuſcripts, moſtly on vellum, and many of them 


richly illuminated. In: a few words, ſcarce any private library 


can boaſt of ſa valuable an aſſemblage; which remain indiſ- 


putable evidences of the taſte and judgment of that excellent 


man, its accompliſhed founder, the late Sir Twomas Mosrr. 


The family are befides poſſeſſed of other very valuable anti- 
quities; fuch as the cake af copper found at Caer-bis in 
Caernarvonſbire , the Torques*, diſcovered near Harkch ; and the 
| filver harp which the family had the power of beſtowing on the 
moſt fkilful minſtrel, rythmer, or bard, at the Eifteddfad, or aſſem- 


This very curious antiquity is engrayen in the 0 82 the 
account A op wu my learned countryman Eig. + 
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- ſide of the column, is rep 


on other pillars of a 


MAEN ACHWYNFAN. 


© bly held for trials of their i ſeveral mig. ̃ ack of 'theſe ſhall 


be.ſpoken of in their proper places. 
BEFORE! I quit the houſe, I malt cally notice, that T, * ap. 
Richard up Hewel ap Fevan Vycban, Lord of Moſtyn, and his brother 


Piers, founder of the family of Trelacre, were the firſt that abridged 


their name; and that on the following ockaſion. Rowland * 
biſnop of Lichfield, and: preſident: of the marches of Wales,” 1 
the reign of Hen VIII. fat at one of he courts on a 1705 
cauſe, and, wearisd with the quantity of apf in the jury, directed 
that the panel ſhould aſſume their laſt name, or that of their 
reſidence; and that Thomas ap Richard ap Howel ap Fevan 
Yychan, ſhould” for the future be reduced to the poor diſſyllable 
Moſtyn; no doubt to the Ag mGriaHeatiok of _ an antient 
line. . K 75 ; 8 $71 

. In the higheq -part of this wonſſ ſtands Mio: orious croſs called. 
Marx ACHWYNFAN, or the ſtone of lamentation; becauſe penances 
were often finiſhed before ſuch ſacred pillars, and concluded with 
weeping and the uſual marks of contrition : for an example, near 
Stafford ſtood one called the weeping croſs, a name analogous to ours. 
This is of an elegant form and ſculpture: is twelve feet high, two 
feet four inches broad at the bottom, and ten inches thick. The 
baſe is let into another ſtone. The top 1s round, and includes, 
in raiſed work, the: form of a Greet croſs: beneath, about the 
middle, is another i in the form of St. Andrew's : and under that, 
a naked figure, with a ſpear 1 in its hand. Cloſe to that, on the 
ſented ſome animal. The reft is 
covered with very b. autiful fret - work, like 'w e de ſeen 

| al in ſeveral. parts of Great Britain. 
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J do not preſume (after. cha annotator on Combeen has given up, 
the point) to attempt a gueſs at the age. Only mult obſerye,, 


that it muſt have been previous to the reign of groſs ſuperſti- 
tion among the Welſb, otherwiſe the ſculptor would have employ- 


ed his chizzel in ſtriking out legendary ſtories, inſtead of the. 


n knots and interlaced work that cover the ſtone. 

Tuosx, who ſuppoſe it to have been erected in memory of the 
dead ſlain in battle on the ſpot, draw their argument from the 
number of adjacent tumuli, containing human bones, and ſculls 


often marked with mortal wounds; but theſe earthy ſepulchres are. 
of more antient times than the elegant ſculpture of this pillar will 
This likewiſe (from the croſſes) is evidently a Chriſtian. 


admit. 
monument. The former were only in uſe in Pagan days.. 


Tree are likewiſe, near to it, an antient chapel, now a farm- 
houſe, called Gelli, the name of an adjacent tract. This might 


| have relation to the croſs: as well as a place for performance 
of divine ſervice to the abbot of Baſingwerk, who had a houſe 


at no great diſtance, in one of our townſhips {till called Tyr. 


abbot, or the abbot's habitation. This tract -(miſ-ſpelt by the 


Engliſh, Getel +,) with the wood (at that time on it) was granted 
by Edward I. to the. abbot and convent, on the . tenth. of No- 
vember, at Weſtminſter, before the death of our laſt prince. He 


alſo gave him power to grub up the wood, which, by the pre- 


ſent nakedneſs of the place, appears to have been done ef- 


fectually. | 
FRO the ſummit of 3 a hill in this pariſh, the traveller 


may have an auguſt foreſight of the lofty tract of Snowden, from” 
+ Ale, Rotuli Walliz, 644 7, 95+ 


the 


GL 1. 


MERTON, 


Taz-Breurox. 


TRE „ renror. TRE- LAN; 


is crooked Meet Shabog at one end, to the towerihg Pen- 
maen-mawr at the other: of the vaſt promontory of Llandidno, 
and part of the iſle of Angitſea, with the great bay of Llandulas, 
forming a vaſt creſcent; the eſtuaries of the Dee and the Mor/ey » 
and to the north (at times) the iſle of Man and the nn 


Ats, the ſure prefapes of bad weather, 


I wits deſcend now to Tre-Bychton, another of our maritime 
townſhips, where ſtands my paternal houſe, attended (with what 
was very frequent in our principality) a ſummer-houſe, at a 
very fmall diſtance, and a cellar beneath; uſed as a retreat for 
the jolly owners and their friends, to enjoy, remote from the 
fair, their toaſts and noify merriment. This, and the other 
lower parts of the pariſh, are finely wooded with oaks ; z which 
grow ſo fpontaneouſly, that, was the place depopulated, it would 
in a very few years relapſe into an impenetrable foreſt.  , 

In Tre-Ian is the pariſh- church, dedicated to Saint Mary. 
The rectory is a finecure, which, with the 'vicarage, is in the 
gift of the Biſhop of Sr. Faph. The church, I imagine, retains 
the antient fite it had at the time of the conqueſt, The preſent 
building conſiſts of a nave and one aile. The laſt was built by a 
Blzthyn Drew, of the houſe of Myftyn, to whom that part belongs. 
Tur two Merronr, Uch-glan and Ilan, are adjacent townſhips. 
In the reigm of Eaward I. (before his conqueſt) the lands of the 
men of Merton, to the amount of ſixteen plough- lands, were 
taken from them, and beſtowed on the abbot and convent of Ba- 
furt, againſt the laws of Wales, and the cuſtom of the country; 


arid contrary to the Peace between the 1 and Prince Lbewehn . 


Fiel, 360. | | 
| 5 1 This 


MERTON; COLLIERIES. 


This est act was done by Reginald de Grey, juſtice of Cheſter; 
probably by connivance of the King, to provoke the Welſh to 


commit ſome outrage . would give color 4 the . to 


break the truce. | 
FoLEBROC, or Peilebroc, belonged-to the monks: of Bafarwenki 


and is mentioned in the confirmation of the grants to that con- 


vent by Henry II. and again in the charters renewedꝭto it hy :Lhe- 


ꝛehn ap Forwerth, and David ap :Lhewelyn, (princes ef North 
Hales. The monks had a grange on it, and right of Pa- 


ſturage on the mountain, in common with OG in- 


-habitants T. 


Tur products of this pariſh are corn of every ſort excepting 
rye. Little cheeſe or butter is made here for ſale, as the graſs 


is chiefly conſumed by horſes; for the farmers are greatly em- 
-ployed in carrying the minerals of the country: the ſame may 


be ſaid of the ſhire in general. Every cottager has his potatae 


garden, which is a great ſupport to them; and was a conveni- 

ency unknown fifty years ago. The lower parts are well wooded; 
and much timber is at times ſold to Leverpool and other places, 
at good prices; much is alſo uſed at home in the mines. 


Tux collieries of Maſtyn and Bychton have been worked · for a 


very conſiderable ſpace; and in the laſt century ſupplied Dublin 
and the eaſtern ſide of Frelend with coal. They are at preſent but 
in a low ſtate ; partly from the riſe of the works at W/bitebaven, 

but more from the loſs of the channel of the Dez; which in the 


beginning of this century flowed ſo cloſe to our ſhore, that 


ſhips of two hundred tons lay under this pariſh, with their 


 ® Dugdale's Barone I. 713. Þ ee I. 240, 721 
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Forzs roc. 
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tables twiſted pike” Ae e veſſels of How or 
ſeventy cannot approach nearer than two miles, the Dee now 

flowing under the oppoſite ſhore. Still we load a few veſſels for 
Treland and ſome parts of North Wales. Much is alſo conſumed 
by the -neighboring ſmelting-houſes, and the inland parts of 
Denbighſhire. The improvements of land by lime has of late 
occaſioned a great comſumption of coal by the N and "y | 

| "the perſons who burn it for ſale. - | 
Tu coal is of different thickneſs, from chive 8 to 
fiye yards. The beds dip from one yard in four to two in 
three. They i immerge beneath the eſtuary of the Dee; are diſ- 
covered again on the ſouth ſide of Viral in Cbeſbire, as if .cor- 
"reſponding: with ſome of the Flin;faire : they remain as yet loſt, 
on the northern part of the ſame hundred; but are found a third | 
time in vaſt quantities in Lancaſbire, on the oppoſite ſide of the 
* Merſey. Their extent from welt to eaſt, in this county, may be 
reckoned from the pariſh of Llanaſa, through thoſe of Hbiteford, 
: Holywell, Flint, Northop, and Hawarden. Our coal is of diffe- 
rent qualities, ſuited to the variety of demands of the ſeveral 
ſorts of founderies in the. neighborhood. Beds of canal are 
met with; inferior indeed in elegance to thoſe of Lancaſhire, but 
greatly coveted by the lime-burners. Sometimes is alſo. found 
the Peacock-coal of Doctor Plot *, remarkable for the beauty of 
its furface, gloſſed over with the * brilliancy of the 
colors of that beautiful bird. | 
_ Coars were known to the Britons before the e of the 
Rom ans, who had not even a name for them: yet Theophraſtus + 


Hi. Staffordſeire, 126. + 12 his book on ſtones. 
| 5 deſcribe 


COLLIERIES. STONES. 

Eeſcribes their very accurately, : at leſt threw centuries before the 
time of Cz/ar : and even ſays that they were uſed by workers in 
braſs. Tt is highly probable that the Britons made uſe of them.. Ir 
is certain they had a primitive name for this foſſil, that of Glo; 
and as a farther proof, I may add, that a flint- ax, the inſtru- 
ment of the . Aborigines of our ifland, was diſcovered ſtuck in cer- 
tain veins. of coal, expoſed to day in :Craig y Parc in Monmonuth- 

fire; amd in ſuch a ſituation as to render it very acceſſible 
to the inexperienced natives, who, in early times, were incapable 
of purſuing the veins to any great depths. The artieſs ſmelters 
of antient times made uſe of wood only in their operations, as 
we find among — reliques of their ee as ge be obſerved 
hereafter, | 
A very uſeful ſpecies of bi 3 hn is diſcovered 
over one of the beds. It reſiſts the fire remarkably well; and 
has been. uſed ny great ſucceſs in the mineral ſmelting fur- 
naces. 7 . | 
Tux beds of fandſtone are Frequent in the lower pinch of the Farrorons: 
pal and reach within half a mile of the mountain; when 
the ſtratum changes: firſt to a blackiſh ſhale, / ſoon diſſoluble by 
expoſure to the air; after that, to a whitiſh linieſtone, or to a 
hard chert. Both are found in ſtrata of vaſt thickneſs : the firſt Tux: 
js burnt into excellent lime, and is alſo uſed as a flux for led 
ores. The common ſort of houſes are built with it; for which 
it is leſs proper Ty reaſon of its exceſſive dampneſs at e of | « 


weather, 


— 


g 0 Ph. Tr. No 5 P · 500. 
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STONES. ORESs. 1 


Ix tha townſhip of 7. 88 near the ſhore, is a : cliff of a 
very fingular appearance, looking like the ſemi-vitrified lava of a 
volcano. The ſtratum is in front univerſally changed in its diſpo- 
ſition, and run into a horrible maſs of red and black ; often 
porous, but in all parts very hard. In it is a hollow, a vein in 
which was lodged the pyritical matter that took fire, and cauſed 
the phznomenon. Its fury chiefly raged towards the front, and 
diminiſhed gradually in the internal part of the bed ; which, at 
fome diſtance within land, appears only diſcolored. The ſtratum 
is a ſandſtone of the common ſort “. I am informed, that theſe 
appearances are not uncommon in Derbyſhire ; and that Mr. 
Ferber, an ingenions Swede, and Mr. Whiteburſt, our ingenious | 
countryman, hath taken notice of them in their writings. 

Tux chert is the perro/ilex of the later writers. It is of a flinty 
nature, and is the only ſtone that reſembles flint in our county. 
The annotator on Cronſted juſtly remarks, that the true flint 


- abounds in chalk, which is an abſorbent earth, as chert does in 


the neighborhood of ' limeſtone, which is alſo calcareous. As 
yet, this ſpecies of ſtone has not been found of any uſe. I ſuſ- 
ſpe, that in caſe it was burnt and ground, it might prove 
ſerviceable in making a coarſe ſtone ware, as the nodular flint 
are in making the finer. ; 

Tux hilly part of our pariſh * been for a long ſucceſſion of 
years rich in minerals of lead and calamine. Some years ago, 
about ſeventeen hundred of copper ore was diſcovered ; but 
none ſince, notwithſtanding it has been diligently fearched 
Da Caſta's Foſſils, 133. . 

after, 
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VEGETABLE. PROSPECTS. 


after. I ſhall ſuſpend enquiry after theſe and other mineral and 
foſſils of this tract, till I am about to leaye the part of Hin. 
ſhire productive of theſe ſources of wealth. I ſhall here only 
take notice of a vegetable, rare in other places, which grows on 
certain parts of the mountain in ne dt and in. May makes a 

pretty appearance with its white flowers, This is the arenaria 
ſaxatilis, or mountain chickweed, engraven in the annexed plate; 
with a ſcarlet kind of muſhroom, unnoticed by Linnæus; but 
deſcribed by Mr. Roy, p. 18, N' Ge, of 18 Syngplis of Britiſb 


Plants. 
" In my road to the next pariſh Guth &* this, 1 ke that which 


lies on the ſhore; and paſs by the- antient ſmelting-houſe of 
Llanerchymor, which is till i in ut for W of lead ore, and ex- 
tracting of ſilver. eee 5 

Tux ſea, or the eſtuary of the Dee, lies at a ſmall diſtance 
on the left, a verdant marſh intervening. The hundred of 
Viral, a portion of Cheſbire, is ſeen on the other fide ; a hilly 
tract, woodleſs and dreary, chequered with corn-lands and black 
| heaths; yet formerly was fo well cloathed, as to 8 this 

proverbial diftich : r 151 


From Blacon point to Ale, 3 
A e rp 1 f c om j * witree, 


Tur view of this bitch! FRY fa tentiinabes on oe end 
with Chefter, and the rock of Beefto cw other with the 
two little iſlands of Hilbree or. Le, On oge, Had been a cell 
of Benedifines, dedicated to our lady, 4 8 nc na dependent on Cheper. 
This poſſibly was the hermitage called Habs hich, in the 

5 e + ſecond 


* 1 


. „ 


FISH, BIRD, NUT-BREAKER.. 


ſeggnd of Edward III. received ten Ghillings a- year from an old 
charity. belonging to the caſtle at Cheſter . 
Tur tides recede here ſo very far, as to deny us any variety 
of fiſh. The ſpecies, moſt plentiful. are of the flat kind ; ſuch as 
flounders, a few place, ſmall ſoles, and rays. Dabs viſit us 
in November; and in H laſt year was taken that rare ſpecies of 
flounder the , whaſe figure is given in the annexed plate. 
The weever IS. PO common. here: other e are taken ace 
cidentally. . e 83 | 
Tre terring in 5 feats "RY deſultory. - - At times they 
appear in yalt; meals, even as high as Cheſter; arrive in the 
month of November, and continue till February : ; and are followed 
by multitudes of >ſmall-'veſitls, which enliven the channel. 
Great quantities are taken and ſalted; but are generally ſhotten 
and meagre. It is now a ten 80 e they haves * paid us 


à vilit. 


Exer the ee, or * 1 85 I do not re. 


collect any very uncommon bird to have viſited this pariſh : 


one of this ſpecies was killed in the garden at Moftyn in Otto- 
zer 1753. Its native country is Savoy, Switzerland, Lorraine, 
and ſome parts of Germany. Theſe birds do not regularly mi- 
grate, but in a certain period quit their uſual habitations; for 
example, in Oober 1754; multitudes appeared in Burgundy, and 
other parts of France. The one that viſited us was probably a 
ſtrayed bird out of ſome: ek that had quitted its native land. 

It is a ſpecies of ſome beauty, yet without variety or richneſs. 


C Tanner, 63. T Corvus Caryocatattes, Lin. Sy. 157. de Buffon III. 122, 
Gg Av. 244. Srepoli. 37. e, 334. Br, Zool. II. 531. 0 
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in ruſty brown, In ſize it is ſomewhat inferior to a jack 


0 * F A 8 Df * E. 
3 0 1 ſpotid with! . marks of Pure white 


2+ 7 
a 


the bill very ſtrong, ſharp, and fitted for the piercing of ttees; 


which makes it very deſtructive to timber. 


It inhabits the vaſt 


foreſts of firs; from which it has been ſtyled Pica abietum guitata. 
Like the jackdaws, it alſo neſtles in lofty towers; and like them 
is very noiſy, Its food is nuts, which it. breaks with its bill; 
the cones of firs, acorns, berries, and inſets. From the firſt 
eircumſtance, the Germans have named it muſs-bretcher, a name 


adopted in the Britiſb Zoology. 


On ene little rill- beneath the banks, 1 enter the part of: 


— 


H O L * W E L 5 


And very ſoon after croſs its noted ſtream, near its diſcharge into 
the eſtuary of the Dee. On the right aſcend to the ſite of the abby 
and caſtle of Ba/ingwerk, a place of importance in the wars be- 
tween the Engliſb and the Weib. The land towards the ſea is 
ſteeply ſloped. The weſt ſide was protected by a deep gully, 
formed by the river; the ſouth-eaſt by the vaſt ditch; which has 
hitherto been univerſally ſuppoſed to have been that made by Offa, . 


king of the Mercians. 


I owe the detection of that miſtake to 
Mr. Jobn Evans of 8 5 Groes *, who proves it to be one 


This gentleman i is now „ in an actoab ſurvey of North Wales, and 
of publiſhing a large map of that part of the principality: a work extremely 


worthy of public encouragement. A farthes account of the e will be OI. 15 
in Ln 1 58 of this volume. 
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termination of eher ſtupendous wot of ne e kind. | 
kn by the name of Wars ditch ; of which a full ac- 


count will be given in ſome of the following pages, with 
5 7 on the en _—_ Ker” works __ Ts near A t 

Tar only ent of this fortreſs appears in 15 K FP) 
a wall on the edge of Offe's ditch. Lord Lyttelton * ſays, 
that the founder was an earl of Chefter. I imagine that it 


muſt have been Richard, ſon of Hugh Lupus, and ſecond earl 


of Cheſter, and that the abby was fortified on the follow-. 
ing occaſion; for even religious inſtitutions had no exemp- - 
tion, tempore necefitati belli, Bann A, Pe et e 
in ecclefia . 5 5 
AccoRDINGLY, the irt notice I find of it is in the life of ; | 
St. Werburg, by Bradſhaw ; who informs us, that Richard, on 
his return out of Normandy, where he had been educated, be- 
gan his reign with an act of piety. He attempted, in 1119, 


'A pilgrimage to the well of St. Wenefrede; but either in going 


or returning, was attacked by the Welſb, and obliged to take 
ſhelter in Bafimgwerk. He applied to St. Werburg for relief; 
who miraculouſly raiſed certain ſands between Fliniſbire and 
Wiral, and thus gave means to his conſtable to paſs to his 
aſſiſtance : which ſands, from that time were called the Conftable's 
Sands. Bradſhaw ſtyles the place of his retreat an abby ; a proof 
that · here had been a religious e _—_— the time Sy 


Hi. Henry II. zd edit. II. 383. 14+ & Tunocentins dei ammunitate eccleſiæ, 
. in Coll. Curious Diſcourſes, I. 102. | 


aſſigned 


BASINGWERK. CASTLE. 
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Way for the foundation of this e aid muſt» allo. 


_ caſtle was demoliſhed by the Welſ in the reign of Stephen *, - 


Henny II. in 1757, after his eſcape from the ambuſcade of 4. 


7 Eau, left Bafingwerk reſtored, well fortified,” and manned +, in 


order to ſecure à retreat on any future diſaſter. . He: did the 


fame by the caſte of Rudland. In his days the inland parts of our 
county were a dangerous wild of foreſt. - After his defeat he 
never truſted himſelf among our won 5 uy ow his e 
along the open ſhores. 7 

Tux ſame monarch left 1 ſpecies of; whoop 45 for "AE 
_ eſtabliſhed here a houſe | of knights: templars, a military order 
introduced into England in the preceding reign.: They were 
firſt inſtituted in the Holy Land for the protection of pilgrims; 


and poſſibly, Henry might have, the ſame view in fixing them 


here, to ſecure the Exgliſß devotees in performing their vows to 


our neighboring ſaint, who ſeems/ about tlüs time to have 
me into reputation. It is ſingular, that theſe religious Knights 


| were allowed at their inſtitution only one horſe between two; pet 


ſo greatly did they flouriſh, that about the year 12 40, ar a hundr ed Da, 


and fifty. years after their inſtitution, the order had acquired, in 
different parts of Chriſtendom, nineteen thauſand manors. 
Tris caſtle was but of very ſhort duration; for in x165; the 
gallant prince Owen Groynedd laid ſiege to it, took g and levelled 
it to nt e ee 18 name occurs no more as © 
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from Lord Zyzzelten's authority (for I can find no other) that this p 
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| beſtowed-on them! by their predeceſos for the ſalvation Fa | wk 
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ies. I think at this period 1t belonged to Hugh de Bells 


Campo, or Beauchamp, on whom this and Rudland caſtle TR been 


* 


beſtowed by the Zngiiſh monarch . 8 


Tur abby +, of which there are ſome conſiderable remains, was | 


founded in 1131 (according to the opinion of Biſhop Tanner) 


by Randal the ſecond earl of Chefter: according to Biſhop Keet- Þ} 
200d, by Henry II. For my part, I believe it to be of greater 


antiquity ; but do not pretend to derive its origin. No light into 


the matter can be collected from the charters preſerved by Sir 


William . Dugdale. There are three of them, either ſerving to 
confirm the antient donations, or confer new: in each is 


mention of the earl as a benefactor ; but there is not the leſt 
hint of his having been the Wonder, I muſt attribute that 


honor to one of the Princes of Wales, for both Lberehn ap 5 
werth, and his fon David, in their reſpective charterss eit 8 


they give and im the e 165i to > Gony fd $ 


Ranoak was oaths a great ber for i it appeabt | * 


before his days the monks had only a chapel here. pens i F | 
period it became conſiderable ; and. about that time part of the 
preſent buildings were erected, for the as wok its 0 9 


ants, who were of the Ciſercian order. „„ 
Tux architecture is mixed. Here appears what is e 3 4 


baving the round arches and ſhort columns i in ſome parts; 9g me 21 


= . 3 Worries 180. 5 1 Called alſo * 4 the v. ales F 73 
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Gothic narrow ſlips of high-pointed windows in others. The 
firſt ſpecies had not fell out of uſe, and the laſt was coming 
into faſhion, in the days of the firſt great benefactor. 
Tae church lay on the eaſt fide; but is now totally de- 
ſtroyed. The refectory is pretty entire; and on one ſide has a 
great receſs, with two round arches and a plain in front, 
Apove were the cells for the lodgings of the e with a 
Rong window to each. 5 
Tux chapel of the knights templars is a e dit, 
The windows are long, narrow, and pointed; the ee be- 
tween them on the inſide ſlender and elegant. N 
Tura are ſome remains of offices, uſed at pinſent - by 2 
tanner. Within leſs than fifty. years, much of the habitable 
part was ſtanding; and ſometimes uſed by the worthy family, 
the Maſtyns of T. relacre : a ny now n was born a the 


walls. „„ | 
Dunix the preparations * the conqueſt of Wales by Ed. 
wang I. the abby was under the protection. of the Engliſh. There 


are extant two orders for the pu Providing that they had 5 
no commerce with what are ftyled the Welb rebels I imagine 
that the convent was firmly attached to the victor; for 1 have 
been informed that there are, among the lifts of ſummons in the 
Tower, writs for calling the abbot to parTement, 3 his the 2 23d, 24th, 
28th, 32d, and 34th of Edward I. | 
Accos vine to the valuation of its revenues in N the groſs 
ſum at the diſſolution was, according to Dupdale, 1504. 75. 3 d.; 
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to Speed, 157 J. 15s. 2 d. In 2553. es remained in 3 
4 l. in annuities. | 


Tae particular „ as 1 collo& Cr Daxdate + = 


were theſe: Henry III. by charter, grants and confirms ten 


kerates in Longentdale in Derbyſhire, with the church of Gloſſope, 

and all its appertenances, to be held by them as freely as 
William Peverel held the ſame in the time of Henry his grand- 
father. The ſame charter confirms the donations af Ranuph 


earl of - Chefter, and other barons, vi. Holpwel, Fulbroot, the = 
' chapel of Ba/omwerft, the antient refidence of the monks, with” 


the mills and their appertenances 4 likewife- Holes, and — 
moiety of Lerche, and one- hundred ſhillings of the revenues f 
Cheſter, the gift of the ſaid earl. Callers with its . . 
and finally, Kethlenedei, the gift of Robert Bunaſtre. = 
LaeweLyn AP JORWERTH, prince of Hales, and cotemporary 
with Henry III. confirms all the donations of his anceſtors z __ 
particularly the ſire of their houſe, the; mill.-befare , their Sa. | 
and the land before their doors; which; laſt, Was: gr 
them by Ranulphus, and luis brother neas. 8 
gives them alſo the Link of Meroderh Mader in Hy 
brook; a commune wet Paſturage | on aj — wntat 
te Weech, and Creiceraft, with al heir er ter 
and fucceſſor Deuid by another 
tions of his father, and adds the 1a a: 
Meredeth Wazwor of Holywell; the gra n brook; theroharch-.. - 
of 1 and the * of . and Hg 54 and are. 
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of Gelli, before granted by his father. He likewiſe empowers 
them to buy and ſell every thing toll-free in all his territories, 
for the uſe of their houſe. Alſo, the fifth part of the fiſh taken 
in his fiſheries at Rudlaud; and the tenth of the fiſh belonging 
to him in other parts. He confirms to them all the village of 
Vinbetum, with all its inhabitants and appertenances, being the 

gift of Hoen de Porkenton, and confirmed by Hehyſo. He. at 


the ſame. time confirms the lands * lin in e the 


gift of his father. Ty "tx 


Tis charter is dated from au in 1240, a witneſſed by 


Hugh biſhop of St. 4/aph, and his chancellor, the I Ednyfed 


2 and others. 


_- Fannzr mentions the tithes of Blactbrgak, _ the. wood; of 
lands in Cbanclęſivorth; the mangt of Weſt Kit in 


Chobbire z, [the filver mine near Baſoigugrtk x, free en in Garbi, 
Menegrange, Ouregrange, Beggerburghy: and 1 
Tux abby alſo was poſſeſſed af the hoſpital: boy chanel of 
S Sponne near Coventry, which had Yeoh originally founded by 
Hugh Ceveilioe earl of Cheſter, who prot = beſtowed * on theſe 


: Ws 1 . — OO 
; Tas e the "FN amounted, in a che hots; 
the! 2 ariſing from the mills, land; 5. 
JS HS Þ 2 
In 1540, the banks and land 


grand. to On: ay ita wholg « only daugh 


® Notitia, 711. 
+ Willir's. St. A/aph, 176. 
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marriage with William Moſtyn e E Trelacre, conveyed * 
into that family, in which it now remains. . 
coyer the names of any more than two of the 
of the ſame with my o. Tomas ap Dafydd 
f * {Pennants prefided over the houſe in the time of Guttun Owain, 


; 1 . 
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in ſome-verſes printed in the collection 


The poet is ſo liberal, of b bis _ as to ſay, 
| PO * N 3 


, CY 4 


3 


v eat . His e, 
he derives from Edwin and. from Ebdir 4 Rhys Sair, d 
deſcendant 7 4 2 rever. n ; 


S MF. 


Sir Thomas. Pennant. "remains 5 a very antient, 


is ſuppoſed to be his cotempor  -- 
Ii road from hence i 1s remarkably p 
valley, boundedbn one fide by hanging woo 
ies . the ſe; E i here! 
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sr. WEN EFREDE'S WELL 


and is filmed into a beautiful polygonal well covered with. a 
rich arch ſupported: by pillars. The roof is moſt exquiſitely 
carved in ſtone. Immediately over the fountain is the legend 
of St. Wenefrede, on a pendent projection, with the arms of Eng- 

land at the bottom. Numbers of fine ribs ſecure the arch, 
whoſe interſections are coupled with ſome ſculpture. 

Son are mere works of fancy; groteſque figures of animals: 
but the reſt allude chiefly to the Stanley family. This: building, 
and the chapel over it, roſe. from the piety of that great houſe, 
who left theſe memorials of their benefactions: there are beſides 
ſome marks of illuſtrious donors ; for example, the profile of 
Margaret, mother to Henry VIE. and that of her huſband; the 
earl of Derby, cut on the ſame ſtone. 

Tux compliments to the Stanlies are very frequent. The. ; 
wolf's head is the arms of the earls of Cheſter - it is incloſed in 
a garter, in reſpect to Sir William Stanley, knight of that order, 
who had been chamberlain of that city, and Juſticiary of North. 
Wales. The tun with a plant iſſuing out of it, is a rebus, 
the arms of his wife Elizabeth Hopton; alluſive to her name. 
This proves, that the building was erected before 1495, in. 
which year Sir Nlliam loſt his head; The other badges of the 
ſame houſe are, the ſtag's head; the! cagle's leg; and the three 
legs, the arms of the iſle of Man. 

We alſo find, that Catherine of Arragon, widow to prince 
Arthur, and afterwards the unfortunate wife of his brother 
Henry VIII. was a benefactreſs to this building; at leſt her arms, 
appear here : three pomegranates in a ſhield, ſurmounted with a 


crown; the badge of the houſe of Granada, in memory of the 
ö expulſion: 


CnaPxi. 


ST. WENEFREDE'S WELL: 


| expulſion of the Moors, by her father Ferdinand. The eagle 


ſeems alſo to belong to ber, being one of the B of the 
arms of her family. | 

"Over one of the leſſer arches, on e ide of the well; are 
the dragon and gre-hound, the fupporters of the arms of Fng- 
land during the reign of Henry VII. and part of that of 
Henry VIII. The firſt was born by: Hemy VII. as a badge of the 
houſe of Tudor, which derived itſelf from Cadwalader, laſt king 
of Britain, who bore on his enſign a red dragon. Hen, in 
imitation of him, at the battle of Buſtuortb carried on his ſtandard 
2 red dragon, painted on white and green ſilk; which afterwards 
gave riſe to the office of Range dragon among the heralds. 

Ox one ſide of a wall that ſupporta the roof, was painted the 
tale of the tutelar faint; at preſent almoſt; defaced: over it is 
inſcribed, in honorem Sandlæ Menefredæ, V. & M. 4 

In another wall is an elegant nich, in which ſtood a ſtatue of 
the Virgin Mary; pulled ee as L have been informed, in a 
year 163g. 

J have alſo heard, chat chere had been another 4 St. Wene- 
frede, To grace the image on high feſtivals, it is probable, 
that Jſabel, counteſs of Warwick, widow. to the great Richard 
Beauchamp, left to St. . in 1439, her youu of cat 


velvet +. 
Ovxs this ſpring is a chapel, of the fame date with the other 


building : : a neat piece of gothic architecture; but in a very 
ruinous ſtate. This had been a free chapel, in the gift of the 


* Sandferd's Geneal. 475. + Dogdale's Wareicſhire, I. 414. 
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or ST. WENEFREDE: 2 3 


biſhop, * the reſerve of a ſtipend to the chapter; but the W 
reſt of the offerings were to be expended on the chapel, In 3 
Richard III. 's time, the abbot and convent had from the crown 
ten marks yerely, for the ſuſtentacione and ſalarie of a priefte, at the 
chapelle of St. Mynefride. The chapel is the property of Fobn 
Davies eſquire, of Llanerch. The well is common; for I find 
by a deciſion of the court of chancery, on a law-ſuit reſpecting 
the lordſhip of Holywell, between Sir Fobn Egerton knight, and 
Jobn Elured; chancellor Eiteſmere decrees, ** That on calling to 
mind, that within the ſaid manor there is a fountain or well 
of antient and worthy memory, he doth not think fit that the 
* petitioner, or any other, ſhould have the property thereof, 
* notwithſtanding the general words of the grant of the manor: 
* and therefore his lordſhip doth order, that notwithſtanding | 
e the ſaid grant, that the well ſhall continue as now it is, or 2 
© heretofore hath been; ſaving to «the petitioner, and his heirs | b 
* and aſſigns, the apy of the ſtream and watercourſe, with 
* the appertainances.” 
TSERE are two different opinions about the origin of this 
ſtream. One party makes it miraculous : the other aſſert it to 
be owing only to natural cauſes. The N for the wy 
deliver their tale thus: : ; 
Ix the ſeventh century lived a virgin 10 the name of — Or Sai N 
of noble parents; her father's name was Thervitb, a potent lord in Eos. 
the parts where Holywell now ſtands; her mother's, Wenlo, de- 
ſcended from an antient family in Montgomeryſbire, and ſiſter to 


* Harleian Mss. No 433», 338. 3 | 5 * | : 
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St. Benno. Benno affiimed the monaſti habit, retired Ge; 


in Caernarvonſhire, where he built a church and founded à con- 
vent. After completing this work of piety, he viſited his rela- 
tions in Fliniſbire, and obtaining from his brother - in- law a little 


church; and took under his care his niece menefrede. 


ſpot at the foot of the hill on which he reſided, erected on it a 


A 


neighboring prince of the name of Cradocus, ſon of king Alen, 


was ſtruck with her beauty, and at all events determined to 


gratify his deſires. He made known his paſſion to the lady; 
who, affected with horror, attempted to eſcape. The wretch, 


enraged at the diſappointment, inſtantly purſued her, drew gur 
his ſabre, and cut off her head. Cradocus inſtantly received the 
reward of his crime :* he fell down dead, and the earth opening, 
ſwallowed his impious corps. Hidgen, in his Polychronicon adds, 
that even the deſcendents of this monſter were viſited with hor- 
rible judgments, to -be expiated cite oe a viſit to this well, or 


£o the 822 fax the ne at Salop. 


bs 


Ad e fons oritur Nubro guttatos lapides 


x Qui ſatis vulgo dicitur. In ſcatebris reperies - 
Et tantis bullis ſcaturit In ſignum ſaecri ſanguinis, 


Fe Quod mox, injeQa, rejicit. : 'Quem VENEFREDAE virginit 


Tam magnum flumen procreat Guttur truncatum fuderat. 


Ut Cambrie ſufficiat. Qui ſcelus hoc patraverat, 

Egri qui dant rogamina Ac nati, ac nepotali : 

Reportant medicamina. Latrant ut canum catuli 

| Cp Donec ſanctæ ſuffragium 
Poſcant ad hunc fonticulum < 
Vel ad urbem Salopie | 
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Tur raed head took its way down the hill, and ſtopt near 
the church. The valley, which, from its uncommon dryneſs, 
was heretofore called Sch nant, now loſt its name. A ſpring of 
uncommon ſize burſt from the place where the head reſted. 
The moſs on its ſides diffuſed a fragrant ſmell ?. Her blood 
ſpotted the ſtones, which, like the flowers of Adonis, annually 
commemorate the fact, by aſſuming colors unknown to them. 


before. | 


. Loactus monumenta 8 
5 Semper, Adoni, mei: repetitaque mortis imago 
Annua plangoris peraget fimulamina noſtri. 


For = bleſt maid, my tears, my endleſs pain 
Shall in immortal monuments remain. 
The image of thy death each year renew; | 3 
And prove 25 grief, to diſtant ages, true. 


Sr. Bruno took up the head, carried it to the corps, and, 
offering up his devotions, joined it nicely to the body, 
which inſtantly re- united. The place was viſible only by a 
lender white line encircling her neck, in memory of a miracle, 
which ſurpaſſed far that worked by St. Dionyſius, who marched 
in triumph after decapitation, with tris head in his hands, from 
Mont martre to St. Dennis's +; or that of St. Adelbertus, who, in 
like circumſtances, ſwam acroſs the Viſtula. 

To conclude : St. Wenefrede ſurvived her decollation fifteen 
years. She died at Guwytherin in Denbighſbire, where her bones 


Life of St. Wenefrede, from which the materials for this part are moſtly 
taken, + Hiſtoire de Pabbaye de St. Dm 76. 
5 reſted 
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OF ST. WENEFREDE. 


reſted till the reign of king Stepben; when, after divine . 
nition, they were ſurrendered to the abby of St. Peter and St. 
Paul at Shrew/bury. The memory of the two great. events, that 
of her firſt death is celebrated on the 22d of June: that of 
her tranſlation the 3d of November. 

A FRATERNITY and gild was eſtabliſhed in honor of our 
faint at Shrewſbury. It had its common ſeal, which, through the 
kindneſs of my friend, Mr. Henry Leving fton, is now in my pol- 
ſeſſion. It is of copper, of the form expreſſed in the plate. In 


the centre is a repreſentation of the martyrdom ; above is a croſs 


in form of a T, placed between the letters T. m. which mark 
the time when the fraternity was inſtituted, during the abbacy 
of Thomas Mynde ; who was elected in 1459, and died in 1499, a 

period in which theſe religious ſocieties were much in faſhion. 
The T or croſs refers to the church of St. Croſs within this 
monaſtery. Beneath are probably the arms of the houſe; a ſword 
and a key, ſymbols of its tutelar apoliles ; z and round the mar- 
gin is this inſcription : : 


Sigilla cõe Ffraternitat beate Wenefride virginis 
x ecãĩa ace crue I: fra monaſter. sci Petri Salopie. 


A bell belonging to the church was alſo chriſtened in honor of 
her. I cannot learn the names of the goſſips, who, as uſual, 
were doubtleſsly rich perſons. On the ceremony, they all laid 
hold of the rope; beſtowed a name on the bell; and the prieſt 


ſprinkling it with holy water, baptized it in the name of the 


Father, Fc. Sc. He then cloathed it with a fine garment : 
after this the goſſips gave a grand feaſt, and made great pre- 


” nes Bill Churches, 130. . 
ſents, 


or ST. WENEFREDE 
ſeats, which the prieſt received in behalf of the bell. Thus 


bleſſed, it was endowed: with great powers; allayed (on being 
rung) all ſtorms; diverted the thunder-bolt ; drove away evil ſpi- 
rits. Theſe conſecrated bells were always inſcribed. The in- 


ſeription on that in queſtion ran thus: 


Sancta Wenefreda, Deo hoc commendare memento, 
Ut pietate ſua, nos ſervet ab hafte cruento, 


And a little lower was another addreſs : : 


. Prece pins: quos convoco, wag Maria. | 


aa 


Arran her death, her ſanctity, ſays her hiſtorian, was ee 
by numberleſs miracles. The waters were almoſt as ſanative 
as thoſe of the pool of Betheſda: all infirmities incident to the 
human body met with relief ; the votive crutches, the barrows, 


and other proofs of cures, to this moment remain as evidences pen- | 
dent over the well. The faint is equally propitious to Proteſtants 


and Catholics; for among the offerings are to be found theſe 
grateful teſtimonies from the patients of each religion. 

Taz Holy Father gave all encouragement to the piety of pil- 
grims to frequent this fountain, Pope Martin V. in the reign 
of Henry V. furniſhed the abby of Baſingwerk with pardons and 


indulgences, to ſell to the devotees. Theſe were renewed again 


in the reign of queen Mary, by the intereſt of Thomas Goldwell 
biſhop of St. Aſaph , who fled into lay on the acceſſion of 


® Selden's notes on Michael Drayton, 289. + Pavels notes on Girala. 
Cambr. 874. Mr. Addi/on ſays he ſaw his picture at RES in the convent of 
T, Is among the eminent men of that order. 


F 2 | Elizabeth. 


OF ST. WENEFREDE. 


Elizabeth. Multitudes of offerings flowed in; marks of gratitude 
from ſuch who had received benefit by interceſſion of the virgin. 
Tx reſort of pilgrims of late years to theſe Fontanalia has 


_ conſiderably decreaſed; the greateſt number are from Lancaſhire. 


In the ſummer, ſtill a few are to be ſeen in the water in deep 
devotion up to their chins for hours, ſending up their prayers, 
or performing a number of evolutions round the polygonal 
well; or threading the arch between well and well a preſcribed 
number of times. Few people of rank at preſent honor the 
fountain with their preſence. A crowned head in the laſt age 
dignified the place with a viſit. The prince who loſt three king- 
doms for a maſs, payed his reſpects, on Auguſt 29th 1686, to 
our ſaint; and received as a reward a preſent of the very ſhift. 
in which his great grand-mother Mary Stuart loſt her head *. The 
majority of devotees are of the fair ſex, attracted hither to com 
memorate the martyrdom of St. Wenefrede, as thoſe of the Eaſt. 
did the death of the Oyprian favorite, 


Whoſe annual wound in Lebanon allured 

The Syrian damſels to deplore his fate 

In woeful ditties all the ſummer's day: 
While ſmooth Adonis from his native rock 

Ran purple to the ſea, ſuppoſed with blood : 

Of Thammuz yearly wounded. 


We, . whoſe ancctives,. between. two and. three centuries ago, 
abridged our faith to the mere contents of the Old and New 
Veſtament, and to the creed called the Apoſtles, do not think 


* The late Dodo Cooper of Cheers MSS. | 


THE FOUNTAIN. MOSSES. 


the belief in the above, and other legends, requiſite. I refer 
the reader to the arguments uſed by the antiquary Doctor Powel, 

in his notes on the Itinerary of Giraldus Cambrenfis, and to biſhop 
Fleetwoed's annotations on the life of the ſaint, for proofs againſt 


the truth of the tale : but with Proteſtants, and temperate Catho—- 


lics, it carries with it ſelf-confutation. _. 

Tue waters are indiſputably endowed with every good quality 
attendant on cold baths ; and multitudes have here experienced 
the good effects that thus reſult from natural qualities, implanted 
in the ſeveral parts of matter by the divine Providence in order to 


fulfil his will. Heaven for a ſhort period deigned to convince a 


dark and obdurate age with a ſeries of miracles; which were de- 
livered down to ſucceeding times, as inconteſtible proofs of the 
reality of the divine miſſion. Without them, a ſufficient ground of 
truſt and reliance upon the Supreme Being has long ſince been 


eſtabliſhed. | Second cauſes innumerable are diſperſed throughout 
the AR ſubordinate to the Finsr. et element N "rb 


tion. We cannot . we cannot have the 5 of 
poor departed mortals, The ſuppoſition would be beſtow- 
ing on them the attributes 'of the Deity; e and 
omniſcience. IF 

Sou eminent 1 of my acquaintance have reduced the 
ſweet moſs, and the bloody ſtains, to mere vegetable produc- 
tions, far from being - peculiar to our fountain. The firſt is 
that kind of moſs called a'Fungermannia, imperfectly deſcribed and 


figured by Dillenius, in his hiſtory of moſſes ; which has induced us 
to give a new engraving of it. This ſpecies is alſo found in 


another 


Moses 


— 


HOLYWELL CHURCH, CASTLE. 


another holy well in Caernarvonſbire, called e een, 


in a pariſh of the ſame name. 

Tux other is a Byſus, likewiſe aden common to „ 
land, and to other countries beſides our own. It adheres to ſtones 
in form of fine velvet. Linneus calls it Byſſus Folithus *, or the 
violet-ſmelling. He ſays, the ſtone to which it adheres eaſily 
betrays itſelf by the color, being as if ſmeared with blood; and 
if rubbed, yields a ſmell like violets. Micbeli, in his Genera of 
plants, mentions the ſame +; and Schwenckfelt diſcovered it 


among the vegetables of Silgſaa. He calls it a muſcus ſubrubeus, 


and informs us, that the ſmell is grateful to the heart; and that, 

if put among cloaths, it gives them a good ſcent, and ſerves to 
drive away moths 4. Linnæus ſays$, that i it is of uſe in eruptive . 
diſorders, 

Anove the well FRY the church, ae to St. — 
The pariſn wakes are celebrated in November, the time of her 
tranſlation. The living, before the diſſolution, belonged to the 
abby. of Baſingwert; and is a vicarage in the gift of Jeſus Collige 
Oxford, which nominates; and obs Davies eſquire, of * 7 
the lay- rector, preſents. 

ABovs the church is a hill called Bryn. 7 Caſtel, narrow; * 5 
very ſteep on the ſides, projecting at the end over tlie little 
valley. On this might have ſtood the caſtle of Treffynnon, or 
St. Wenefrede, built by Ranale III. earl of Cbeſter, in the 285 
12 100. There are not at ane any veſtiges left. 55 


Sp. Pl. II. 1638. Fl. Lap. 369. N. 528. + Gan” woes we 5 29. | 
755 t Cat. Stirp. Se. Si, 382. 9 A. daoted 


by Baron Haller, No 2090, 4 Pawel, 262, 
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HOLTWELL 


- by 218 fingular, that no mention is made in the Doomſuay 
boalk of either chapel, church, or well ; yet townſhips now of 
leſs note are named; fuch as Brunford Caldecote, and others. 
Notwithſtanding biſhop Fleetwood's opinion, I think the legend 


of St. Wenefrede was known previous to that ſurvey; for the 


very name of Holywell is Saxon, probably beſtowed on it before 
| the 9 on account of the imputed ſanctity of the 
well. 
Tn Gaim 4 FEES one of the fineſt in theſe kingdom : 
and, by the two different trials and calculations lately made for 
my information, is found to fling out about twenty-one tons of 
water in a minute. It never freezes; or ſcarcely varies in the 
quantity of water, in droughts or after the greateſt rains. After 
a violent fall of wa it becomes diſcolored by a er 


tinge. 


to the ſea, which it reaches in little more than a mile's diſtance. 
The induſtry of this century hath made its waters of much com- 


mercial utility. The principal works on it at this time are bat- 


tering mills for copper; a wire-mill, coarſe paper mill, ſnuff 


mill, a foundery for braſs ; and at this time, a cotton manu- 


factory is eſtabliſhing, the ſucceſs of tra will be an extenſive 
bleſſing to the neighborhood. 

Dunxix the reign of pilgrimages, nothing bath a corn-mill or 
two, the property of the monks, found SONS for this bene- 
ficial ſtream. 


Taz town was alſo, very inconſiderable til the beginning of 


this ee 3 the 8 575 few, and thoſe for the moſt part 


thatched; 


Taz ſtream formed by this Gena runs with a rapid courſe 


8 


Corts ni. 


dec he ſtreets unpaved ; and the place deſtitute of a mar- 
8 ket. The flouriſhing mines, that for ſome time were diſcovered 
in the neighborhood, made a great change in the appearance, 


and a market. The firſt has been dropt beyond the memory of 
patent, dated Jan. 2oth, 1703, granted to Sir John Egerton 
on the 23d of April, the Tueſday in Eaſter week, and the 2d of 
Wales ; but the fairs never could be eſtabliſhed. 


back is a lofty hill, at times extremely productive of lead ore. 


: beautiful rides and walks, 


the more flouriſhing times of the collieries, with vaſt ſtacks of 


H 0 L Y WEL 1 L Es HIL 1. 


and introduced the effects of wealth. The town, or rather 
townſhip, contains ſomewhat-more than two thouſand ſouls. 
Taz monks of Bafingwerk obtained for it the grant of a fair 


man. The market was alſo loſt, till it was renewed by letters 
baronet. The patent alſo contains a grant of three fairs, viz. 
September. The market has been the moſt flouriſhing in North 

Tx ſituation of the town is. pleaſant and healthy. On the 


Towards the ſea is a pretty valley, bounded by woods: the 
end finiſhes on one ſide with the venerable abby. . To ſuch 
who require the uſe of a cold-bath, few places are more proper; 
for, beſides the excellence of the waters, exceeding good medical 
aſſiſtance, and comfortable accommodations, may be found here; 
and the mind entertained, and the Rory exerciſed, in a FIT of 


Mr next viſit was to Flint. I took the lower road, by the 
ſhore, blackened with the ſmoke of ſmelting-houſes; and, in 


coal. The laſt townſhip in Holywell pariſh, on this ſide, is 
that of Coleſhill; which gives name to a hundred, and was ſo 
called from its abundance of foſſil fuel, This place had at the 

| | Conqueſt, 


: TY 4s IN. 7. 


8 fe Ne! two boors, and a Radmes. This laft 
| ſeems to have been the fame with the Rod or Rad-knights, who, 
by the tenure of their lands, were bound to rige with or mor 
their lord, as often as his affairs required. 15 

Arran croſſing a ſmall brook, enter the town of Fir: a 
place laid out with great regularity; ; but the ſtreets far from being 

completed. The removal of the greater and the leſſer ſeſſions, 
and its want of trade, will be farther checks to its improve- 
ment. This town gave name to the county, which, with that 
of Caernarvon, Merioneth, and Angleſey, compoſed the four an- 
tient North Welſh ſhires, formed by Edward I. immediately after 
the conqueſt of our principality. I cannot aſſign any derivation 
of the word: our county is totally deſtitute of the foil uſually 
ſo called. I can only. remark, that it is purely Saxon; and, not- 
withſtanding it is not mentioned in the IE book, was 
called fo before the Conqueſt. _ 

Tus place alſo ſeems to me to have been the ſame with what 
was named Colſul or Coleſpill. I can find no other ſite for the 
chapel of Colſul, granted by David ap Lizwelyn to the abby of 
Baſigwerk. The preſent Flint probably went at this period 
under both names. There is no trace of any chapel in the 

neighborhood excepting this; nor any other place of conſequence 
enough to tempt our princes to live at. It was called in the 
* Doomſday book Coleſelt; and was poſſeſſed by Robert of Rudland. 

Edwin held it from him, and as a free-man. Here was one hide 
of land taxable, : #4 
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Tat whole ales appears to have been founded in times of dan- 


ger; and every proviſion made againſt an attack from a people 


recently ſubdued, and who had ſubmitted reluctantly to a foreign 
yoke, The town is formed on the principle of 4 Roman en- 
campment, being rectangular, and ſurrounded with a vaſt dich. 
and two great ramparts, with the four regular portæ, as ufual © 
with that military nation. I fhall hereafter give a conjecture vt = 


the probability of its having been a Roman ſtation. 
Tax public buildings withit chis precinct are the church, 


the town- hall, and the jail; not one of which is any ornament 


to this little capital. The church, or rather chapel, is dedi- 


cated to St. Mary; and is only a perpetual curacy ander Nor 
thop. I imagine this to have been the capella de Colfal , 3 belong 175 


ing to the abby of Baſmpwerk, mentioned in the charity 1 
Daum ap Llewelyn ; at leſt, I can trace no other. Flint, in that 
time, was probably comprehended under the name of Colſul. 


Tux caſtle ftands on a low free-ſtone rock that juts into the 
ſands, a little north-eaſt of the town; and was once joined to it 


by a bridge which led to the outwork, called the Barbican; a fquare 
tower, with a gateway, now entirely demoliſhed. Within Was > 


court ſurrounded with a ditch faced with a wall, that ps 5 
- means of a drawbridge to the main fortreſs ; hols | 


p race, 
3 78 I ee; — 


for better ſecutity, was little more than a poſtern. 
Tae caſtle is a ſquare building, with a large round rower at. 
three of the corners, and a fourth a little digoined'from the o ier 


* Dugdalt Monaſt. ; 720. 
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3 13 It had been joined t to the caſtle by. a drawbridge, and i is of great . 
thickneſs. It bas a circular gallery beneath, vaulted, with four 
arched openings into a central area, a little more than twenty 


two feet in diameter. In one part, the gallery is ſuddenly low- 
ered, and goes ſloping towards the caſtle; and then riſing 
upwards, makes a fort - of communication with an upper 


- gallery. . 
Tars was the Keep, or 3 part of the caſtle, and the 1 


that the French call le Dongeon; to which, as Froiſſart informs us, 


the unfortunate Richard II. retired, as the place of greateſt 
ſecurity, when he was taken by Bolingbrote. | : 


Tux channel of the Dee at preſent is at ſome diſtance from 


the walls; but formerly flowed beneath, There are ſill in ſome 


| parts rings, to which ſhips were moored.  _. | 
Tue founder of this caſtle is uncertain. - 1 attributes 
it to Henry II. and his noble hiſtorian “ is of the ſame. opinion. 


After his eſcape at Euloe, it is polulble that he might have 
begun a fortreſs here for ſecurity in future times; that he 
might have left it incomplete; and that it was finiſhed by 


Edward I. The pla of the laſt wan mention che 5 olemeral 
times. | | 3 5 
ing e mare. 
ket and fait to be held at Hint; and the fame was afterwards : 


In the year 1277, hore: was an en FOO pr >ClAn 


done through Cheſbire, and the cantreds of a 


Ix 1280, appears an order for the cuſtody of the gate of he 
caſtle of Flint. Perhaps this mige have been b . in which 5 


it was . 9 


FLINT. 


FO +283, the town received its firſt . was 1 a free 
borough; and the mayor ſworn faithfully to preſerve its liberties. 
This is dated at Flint on the 8th of September : it was confirmed 
again in the 2d and 3d years of Philip and 980 and afterwards 
in the 12th of William III. 


In 1283, the burgeſſes alſo received a . Hows Edward, of z 


timber out of the woods of Northop, Ledebroke the greater-and 
leſſer, Keldreſton, Wolfynton, Weper, and Sutton, in order to ſmelt 
their lead ore; and at the ne time a right of Paſturage in 5 
ſame woods. 

In 1290, there is an order for e the works of 
this caſtle, and thoſe of Rudland and Cbeſters places of the firſt 
importance, on the borders of a new-conquered. country * 

Tre firſt great event that occurs to me reſpecting this for- 
treſs is in the year 1280, when the Fel, wearied with the reitera-- 
tion of oppreſſion, as a ſignal of general inſurrection, ſurprized. 
the place +; at the ſame time that David, brother of Lletvelyn, 
took Hawarden; and Rees the fon of Malgon; and Griffith ap 
Meredeth ap Owen, ſeized the caſtle of Moeryſtevytb t. 
Hk, in 1311, the infatuated ſon of our conqueror aired 

from exile his imperious favorite Piers Gaveſon, who has landed: 
at Caernarvon from Ireland g. | 

From: this period I find nothing e relating to 92 
fortreſs, till the year 1333, the gth of Edward III. when ap- 
pears an order to- the Black: Prince, as earl of Cheſter, to take in. 


® Rotuli Fallie, 9. dem. 76. \ Þ l 37. 
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ſafe cuſtody the caſtle of Flint and Rudland, and to furnim 
them with men and proviſions . - Edward, in his 7th year, had 
by charter granted to his gallant ſon the caſtles of Cheſter, 
Beeſton, Rudland, and Flint, and All his lands there; and alſo 
the cantred and* lands of Eglefield, with all their appertenances, 
to have and to mare 10 bim and fd heirs, 9 od Eng- 
land T. +265 7 
In this dollorous ae 4. as Hall ayles it, was depoſed the 
unfortunate monarch Richard II. To this at he was inveigled | 
| Bulingbroke wiſhed'no more than to be teſtobell to Ins own pro- 
perty; and to give to the kingdom a parlement. Northumberland, 
with a ſmall train, firſt met Richard at Conmay, then on his re- 
turn from Feland. The king diſtruſted the earl; who, to res 
move all ſuſpicion, went with him to maſs, and at the altar 
took an oath of fidelity; The king fell into the ſnare; pro- 
ceeded with the earl for ſome time, till he perteived, about 
the precipice of Penmain Nbôs, a large band of foldiers with the 
Percy banners. The king would have then retired; but Nor- 
thumberland, catching held of his bridle, forcibly directed his 
courſe, The poor prince had juſt time to reproach him. with- 
his perjury, telling him, that the God he had ſworn upon that 
morning, would do him juſtice at the day of judgment $.. He 
cauſed the king to dine at Rudland, and conveyed him that night 
to Flint, The next morning, he was aſtoniſfled with the fight. 
of a. numerous A, commanded. by his nyal, in. full march. 


* Ratoli Seatie, 166. + Dedridge, 1259 41 Cd 3 
15 along, 
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along the ſands: they ſoon ſurrounded the caſtle. The prince 
deſcended from the Keep *, to meet Bolingbrote; who fell on his 


- knees, and for a ſhort ſpace aſſumed a reſpectful appearance: 


but he ſoon flung off the maſk; for, with a high ſharpe voyce, 


| ſays STow, the duke badde bring forth the kings horſes ; and 


then two little nagges, not worth forty franks, were brought 
forth; the king was {et on the one, and the earl of Saliſbury 
on the other; and thus the duke brought the king from Flint to 
* Cheſter, where hee was delivered to the duke of Glocęſter's 
* ſonne, and to the earle of Arundel's ſonne, that loved him but 
* a little; for he had put their fathers to death: who led him 
* ſtrait to the caſtle +,* ; 7 

Ir Froiſſart may be credited, Richard did not. experience The 
pang of ingratitude from man alone: by a ſtrange infection, it 
ſeized the moſt faithful of the brute creation; for his very dog 


. deſerted him, and fawned on his rival Bolingbroke, as if he 


underſtood and predicted the misfortunes of his old maſter, 


The ſtory is ſo ſingular, that I ſhall relate it in the words of 
his noble tranſlator Sir John Bouchier, lord Berners 43 who, 


ſpeaking of the tranſactions in Flint caſtle, ſays, c 
Ap as it was enfourmed me, kyng Richarde had a gray- 
© hounde called Mathe, who alwayes wayted upon the kynge, 
and woulde knowe no man els. For whan ſo ever the kynge 


This place, in old writers, is called the Dongeon, or Donjon: according to 
SxInNER, Turris munitiſſima propagnaculi ad ultimum receptum; but the word be- 
ing now entirely applied to the miſerable hole in which captives are confined, 

I ſhall ſtill retain the term Keep. 5 | 


6 N ; _” © dyd 
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| ayd ryde, he that kepte the grayhounde a5 lette hym loſe, 
© and he wolde ſtreyglit runne to the kynge and fawne uppon 
* hym, and leape with his fore fete upon the kynges ſhoulders. 
* And as the kynge and the erle of Derby talked togyder in 
* the courte, the grayhounde, who was wont to leape upon the 
* kynge, left the kynge and came to the erle of Derly, duke of 
5 TLancaſtre, and made to hym the ſame frendly countinaunce 
and chere as he was wonte to do to the kyng. The duke, who 
© knewe not the grayhounde, demaunded of the kynge what the 
© grayhounde wolde do. Coſyn, quod the kynge, it is a great 


. good token to you, and an evyll ſygne to me. Sir, howe 


| - * knowe you that, quod the duke? 1 knowe it well, quod 
the kynge. The grayhounde maketh you chere this dave as 

| * kynge of Englande, as ye ſhalbe, and I ſhalbe depoſed : 
* the grayhounde hath this knowledge naturallye : therefore take 


* hym to you; he wyll folowe you and forſake mee. The duke 


© underſtoode well thoſe wordes, and cherysſhed the grayhounde, 

© who wolde never after folowe kynge Richards, but folowed 

the duke of Lancaſtre. 

In the inſurrection of Owen Glendwr, Henry prince of Wales 
procured from his father a. pardon for ſeveral of his tenants in 
theſe parts, who took up arms in the cauſe of our valiant 
countryman *. 

THERE is another gap in the hiſtory till the troubles of the 
laſt century; when this county took an active part in ſupport of 
e Flint caſtle was garriſoned for the king, after having 


* Harlian MSS. No 2099, = 
been 
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been da; at the expence of Sir Roger Moſtyn knits, os was 

appointed governor. . In 1643, it was cloſely beſieged by Sir Wil. 
liam Brereton and Sir Thomas Middleton ; and was defended by the 
; governor till all proviſions, even to horſes, failing, 1 then ſurren- 
dered it upon honorable terms. 

Tuts colonel Moftyn,* ſays Whitelock, is wy ſiſter's ſon, a 

* gentleman of good parts and mettle; of à very antient family, 
* large poſſeſſions, and great intereſt in that country; ſo that in 
+ twelve hours he raiſed fifteen hundred men for the king . 

I may add, that after a long impriſonment in the caſtle of 

Conway, towards the concluſion of the war, his circumſtances 
were ſo reduced, having ſpent ſixty thouſand pounds in the 
ſervice ' of the crown, he was obliged to deſert his family-ſeat, 
and live ſeveral years in an ordinary farm-houſe. _ 
Fr ir fell afterwards into the hands of the loyaliſts ; for, under 
the year 1646, I find in the ſame hiſtorian, that the garriſon 
ſeemed inclinable to come to a treaty. In November of the pre- 
ceding year, it had received that of Begſton; which, after a moſt 
gallant defence, capitulated, and was allowed to march with all 
the honors of war to this place +, But on the 29th of Auguſt, 
Flint caſtle was ſurrendered to major-general Mytion; and in 
1647 was, with other Welſßb caſtles, diſmantled by order of the 
houſe, directed to the general for that purpoſe 4. | 

Oy the reſtoration, it was reſumed by the crown, among its 
other rights, in which it ſtill continues. Gs crown * it 


* Whitlock, 76. 85 7 Ruſowworth I. part iv. 1 11 4 Lew, 
Ibid. 456. : 
by 
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60 a conſtable, who. is likewiſe mayor of Flur. Theſe 
offices are at preſent filled by my friend Omen Breretong 
eld er 

- Tas town, in conjunction with Caer remis, Rudland, Caergeorley, 
a; Overton, ſends a member to parlement. The election is 
made by the-inhaþitants paying parochial taxes; and the return 
made by the two. bailiffs of Flint, appointed by the mayor. 
The borough land of this town extends over the whole pariſh, 
and alſo the townſhip of Colgſbill, in the pariſh of Holywell. 

Tux Hep boroughs and counties received the privilege of 
repreſentatives by act of parlement of the 27th of Henry VIII. 
ITnis town, with the county, was an appendage to the earldom 

of Cheſter. The following ſched ule gives us their revenues, as 
cher Rood in the 50th year of Edward III. | 2” 

3 b+ i 


The profits of the manor of Hope and Hopedaſe, — 63 0 0 
of the manor of Eulo, and the coal- mines, 6 O © 

of the office of conſtable of Rudland, 
. whereof he was accountable, — 8 14 0 


the rent of the town of Flint, „„ 

of the town of Colſbill,. — — 4 7 10 

of the town of Caerwis,. — — 22 6 8 

| of Bag berge, FT I. = © 8 
of Vewoll ( Hennoll), = — 3.08 
of Rudland, — — 272 9 2 

of Maſtyn. — — 15 6 8 

of the office of eſcheator of Erghetd, 56 oO o 


I 


H Carried over, L. 32 14 * 
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Brought over, £. 33t 14 4 
The Bloghet of 5 county of Flint, which confiſteth 
of the profits of the hundred courts 
within the ſaid county, — — "Tt 9 
The Profits of the perquiſites of the ſeſſion of Flint, 30 © O 
£ of the eſcheator of the faid county, — 8 oO © 


+ * 5 


1 


; | =o, * 4 6 6: 


Azovr a mile from tlie Win, on the lowes road to chte 


Pg a croſs, whoſe pedeſtal I remember, which was called 


Atis-croſs, and the land around is ſtill called Croes-ati, This 


probably was a place of note; for, at the Conqueſt, it gave name 


to a very conſiderable Inindred; at that time conſidered: as part 
of Cheſhire. Exeſtan was another, now given to d . ; Sabo 


will be noticed in its place. 


" TrtxE is a tradition, that in very old times tere ſtood a 
large town at this place; and it is ſaid the foundations of build- 
ings have been frequently turned up by the plough. But. what- 
is moſt remarkable, is the great quantities of ſcoria of lead, 
bits of lead ore, and fragments of melted lead, diſcovered in 
feveral ſpots here, and along the country, juſt above the ſhore, 
in the adjoining pariſh of Nortbop. Theſe have of late been diſ- 
covered to contain ſuch quantities of lead, as to encourage the- 


waſhers of ore to farm the ſpots, In this tract, numbers of 


tons have been gotten within a ſmall time, eſpecially at Pentre 
FrwRx- DAN, or the place of the ftery furnace; a name it was al- 
ways known by, and which evinces the e of ſmelting in. 

2 l : theſe. 
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theſe parts; but this etymology was never confirmed, till 1 
means of theſe recent diſcoveries. 

In page 42 1 mentioned my ſuſpicion, chat 52 ch of 
Flint town once ſerved to incloſe a ſmall Roman ſtation : I am 
confirmed in my opinion, from the multitudes of Roman coins, 
Fibule, and yariety of antique inſtruments, lately diſcovered by 
the workmen in the old waſhes of this and the next pariſh, 
which prove that the Romans made this their port for exporting 
the metal, after it was fuſed from the ore of the adjacent 
mountains. Here might be placed a ſmall garriſon to protect 
the antient ſmelters, or to colle& the duties, or to receive the 
tribute of metal, Previous. to the ſettlement of the Romans in 
Britain, Strabo ſpeaks * ſo ſlightly of our articles of commerce, 
as to ſay, they were not worth the expence of one legion and 
a few horſe, He died in the year 25, before our country was 
ſcarcely known, except by the attempt of Czar. But the trade, 
both in his days, and thoſe of that great geographer, was carried 
on merely by exchange. The Britons worked their own mines of 
tin and lead; and in their room received from the foreign mer- 
chants, earthen ware, ſalt, and works of braſs +. | 

In a ſmall time after the Romans had carried their arms 
through our iſland, they began to apply with vigor to the 
working of the mines. At firſt, the ore of lead was got with 
eaſe : it offered itſelf on the ſurface. In Spain and Gaul, much 
labor was required to dig it up; in Britain it was found near 
the common ſoil ; and in ſuch quantities, that in Plny's time 


- * Lib. iv. p. 305. I Idem, lib. iii, p. 265. 4 Pliaii, Hiſt, Nat. 
xxxiv. c. 17. ln a | 
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(WhO died in the year 79) there was à law (as there is' 41 W 


in reſpect to black lead) limiting tlie annual produce *. Chance 
was the general detector of metallic riches in early times. The 
gold mines of Galicia were diſcovered by the plough +: thoſe 
of India by the caſting up of hillocks by the piſmires 4: the 
filver tnihes of Spain by the caſual burning of a wood 5. Tri- 
vial accidents, even to this age, have been the cauſe of, mighty 
mineral diſcoveries. The great mine at Halkin was diſcovered by 
ditching: that at Llangymog in Montgomeryſbire, by the Nip of 
a woman aſcetiding a hill, and baring the vein with her feet. 
Many of the works that we ſuſpect to have been Roman afe 
very ſhallow ; generally in form of trenches, through which 
they purſued the veins. They probably were diſcovered from 
flight cauſes. But as ore grew more ſcarce, and avarice en- 
creaſed, the -purſuit went as deep as the art or powers of the 


time would permit. Imus in viſcera ejus (Telluris) et in ſedes na- 


ninm opes quzrimus l. © We deſcend into the very bowels of the 

earth; and ſeck riches even in the ſeat of departed ſpirits.“ 
The want of gun- powder was a great impediment. Inſtead, we 
find that great fires were uſed ; the rock intenſely heated, and 
cracks formed in it by the ſudden infuſion of water; Pliny 
ſays of vinegar J. The wedge or pick-ax ** was then inſinu- 
ated into the apertures, and the ſtone or the ore forced out. 
Miners often diſcover the marks: of fire in antient mines. I am 
in poſſeſſion of a little wedge, five inches and a quarter long, 


„„ + Juſtin. lib. aliv. e. 3. 
Jib. ii. p. 121. lib. xv. p. 1028. $ Died. Siculus, lib, v. c. 2. 
Plinii, lib. xxxiii. Proemium. J Lib. xxxiii. c. 4. bid. 

6 | preſented 
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preſented to me By Mr. ' Smedly of Bagil Hall, diſcovered in 
working the deep fiſſures of Dalar Goch rock in the (pariſh of 
Difert in this county. This little inſtrument affords a proof of 
its antiquity, by being almoſt entirely ineruſted with lead ore. 

It had probably lain in the courſe of ſome ſubterraneous ſtream, 
which had brought along with it the Kaden particles, and * 
poſited them on the iron. 

Pick-Axks of an uncommon n 5 very clumſy; have 
been difcovered in the bottom of the mineral trenches, Theſe 
ſeem to have been 'tke' ſame with the Fractaria of the Romans, 
PIER enormous ſize, uſed by the miners in the gold 
mines of Spain. Buckets of ſingular conſtruction, and other 
things'of uſes unknown at Wn e been found among the 
antient mine. 1 | 

In many reſpects the antient methods of mining were Genilar 
to thoſe in preſent uſe. The laborers worked by ſtems, relieving 
each other at ſtated times. They worked night and day, by the 
light of lamps. They drove levels, and al ſhafts, propping 
up the ground as they went on. They purſued the veins by 
forming drifts ; and finally, whenever the mines were moleſted 
with water, they had pumps, which flung up che water from 
the greateſt depths they arrived at 4. 


I nave mentioned above, the caſual S of our LOTT Divixine Rob. 


wealth, It will perhaps amuſe the reader, by informing him, that 
in this county, within my memory, recourſe was had to the 
virgula- divinatoria, or divining rod; which, by powers ſympa- 


8 Plan, lib, XXXI1L, 6. 44 + Ibid. . t˖ Diodorus Siculus, 


lb, N Co 2. 
thetie 


VIRGULA DIVINATORIA. | 


thetic with the latent ore, was to ſave the uſual expences of ſearch, 
and to point out the very ſpot where the treaſures lay. A foreign 
adventurer, half knave half enthuſiaſt, made the trial; but it 
proved as unfortunately unſucceſsful to himſelf, as to his ad- 
mirers. The inſtrument of the attempt was no more than a 
rod forked at one end, to be cut in a planetary hour on Sa- 
* Tu8N's day and hour; becauſe SATURN- ig the fegnificator of 
lead. Fupiter, Venus, Sol, ind: Mercury, were alſo concerned 
in the time of the operation, * Fupiter, or Pars Fortune, was 
to be in Conjunition, Sextile, or Trine to the Loxn of the aſ- 

* cendent or ſecond; and the better, if any reception happen; 
but Bxware it be not by Square or Oppoſition; for that ſpoils 

all *.“ Thus cut, it is laid by for uſe on a heap of wheat or 
barley; and from the rod of Moſes, was alſo profanely called the 
Moſaical rod. This was to be held by the forks in both hands; 
and carried over the grounds ſuſpected to contain the ore. It went 
unaffected over all the barren ſpots; but no ſooner did it impend 
over a vein, than it preſſed ſtrongly down, and ſeemed to feel 
the fame attraction as is between iron and the magnet. The ſen- 
ſible Agricola ſpeaks of this practice incidentally; and gives a 
Jong account of the proceſs; but places no kind of faith in it, 
aſſuring us, that the ſkilful miner ſhould follow the natural figns 
of the mineral veins, and deſpiſe the uſe of theſe enchanted 
Kicks. He traces their origin from impoſture. The magicians 
of Pharaoh made uſe of wands in their deception of the ſerpents: 
Minerva, by virtue of a wand, turned the aged Ulyſes into a 


* Hog/on's Miner's Dictionary, article virgala divinatoria. 
| : young 
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ROMAN P1GS OF LEAD. 


young man; and again to his former ſtate: Circe, by the mas 
gical powers of a rod, changed his: companions into beaſts ; 
And laſtly, Mercury, by the ſame means, impelled the watchful- 
to ſleep, ank the 5 Kb to = MEN = ry me now. return to 
realities fo © * * | 

Tux miners, in AY aller . che e in rb ſeem 
to have been the ſubdued natives. Galgacus encourages his ſol- 
diers to conquer or die, by laying before them the dreadful. 


conſequences of a defeat; Tributa et METALLA, et cæteræ ſervien: 


tium pane, Tributes and mines, and all the dire penalties of 


| © flavery,% Aericala himſelf verifies the prophetic ſpirit of our 


brave chieftain, by calling our mines the reward. of victory. 


"Theſe were to be worked, not by. the conquerors, but by con- 


demned criminals, by ſlaves +, and Britons newly ſubjugated. 


It is probable, that when the iſland was entirely: ſettled, this 


badge of ſlavery was taken away, and the miners were, as be- 
fore the arrival. of the Romans, voluntary laborers. _ 
Wren the ore was got, it was cleanſed according to the 


modern method, and ſmelted in a furnace 4, and caſt into forms 
very nearly reſembling the common pigs of lede. 
Or ſuch, I have ſeen three, found in different parts of Bri 
tain : the one in Hints common, in the manor of Ralph 


Flyer eſquire, in the county of Stafford, in the year 1771. It 
was found under . e at the ps e of four feet. Its a 


Y ae de. Re: Metallica, lib. ii. . p- 100 27. | 

1 Diodorus Siculus, lib. v. c. 2. gives a melancholy account of theſe ſlaves; f 
whoſe ſtate can only be paralleled by che =o Indian in the mines of e 

SIN b. x3xivs Ci 16. 
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ROMAN PIGS OF LEAD. 


js twenty<two'inches and a half ; che weight a hundred and fifty. 


two ee about two paunds heavier than our common pigs 
of lead. On the upper ſurface is a rim; within that, in raiſed 
capitals, ſtruck en the metal was hot, is this inſcription: 


IMP. x .VESP+VIIxT xIMPxV x COS. or Imperatore Vzs- 


PASTANO Septimùm Tiro imperatore quintim Conſult : which _— 
to the year 75 or 76. 

Om one ſide as the word DECEA, and at a diſtance the letter G. 
An ingenious Anonymous, in the Gentleman's Magazine of 1772, 
conjectures it to have been a C, made by the ſuperintendant of 
the mine, or furnace, to ſhew either that the pig 2 paid 
duty, or was of due weight, or of proper purity. For my 
part, I am of opinion, that DECEA had once between 
it and the G, the letter N; which will render it DECEANG, 
or de Ceungis, the place which produced the ore; but by ſome 
accident that letter was defaced, and the G left ſeemingly un- 
connected. This explanation will fling light on certain pieces 


of lead deſcribed. by Camden, to be taken notice of a few lines 


| Tuis curious antiquity is in the cabinet of Mr. Green, apothe- 
cary in Zitobjfield;, whoſe collection merits the attention of the 
inquiſitive traveller; who may be aſſured of the moſt liberal 
reception from the worthy owner. 
In 1731, two Pigs of the ſame kind, and of the ſame length, 
were diſcovered on Hayſhaw moor, in the manor of Dacre, in 


the weſt riding of Lvurtſbire, on the eſtate of Sir John Inglely of 


Ripley. One is preſerved by the family: the other was pre- 
ſented to the Brit! iſo Muſeum. Theſe alſo have an im perial inſcrip- 


tion 
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ROMAN PIGS OF LEAD: 


tion on the top; Inperatore C Domrrravo” Avbuoro Con- 
fule Septimum, This was caſt in the year 87, and under the 


fame regulation. The other pig, which I ſaw-at Ripley Hall, has 


the ſame inſcription; and on one ſide the word Brig, ſignifying 


that it came from the country of the Brigantes *. 


In'the time of Cambden, twenty pieces of lead, ſimilar to the 
above; were found near Halton in Cheſhire ; ſome inſeribed, Ine. 


Domir. Aud. C. pz CEANO.; others, IM p. Vese. VII. r. Ixp. V. 


Coss. Theſe have been ſuppoſed to commemorate a victory 


over the Cangi; but it is evident that they were nothing more 
than pigs of lead brought here for uſe, or for tranſportation: 
and J am farther ſatisfied, that the ore which produced this 


lead was dug and ſmelted, either in that part of Fliniſbire an- 
tiently called Tegangle, or the ſummer's: refidence of the Cangi, 
or Ceangi; or from the reſidence of the ſame order of people 


either in Derbyſhire, or ſome neighboring county. This gives 


reaſon to ſuſpect, that theſe Cangi, during their long vacant time, 


might ſometimes engage in mineral concerns; and then the ore, 


when ſmelted, might receive the mark of the people from whom 
it was received. The pig of lead in Mr. Green's cabinet, certain 


ly came from the Cangi of Derbyſhire. 


FRom the regulation mentioned by Pliny, a all theſe i impe- 
rial inſcriptions, it is clear, that the public took the mineral 


concerns into its own hands; and had their ſtamp-maſters in 


proper places. J cannot pretend to fix the period of the firſt 
eſtabliſhment, If the inſcription. to Claudius +, on a mals of lead 


* Vide tab. IX, + Cambden, I. 83.  Horſoly, 3285 
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ROMAN, SMELTING. 
found in Henry VIII. “s time, near Moley Hole in Somerſetſbire, 


be of the ſame kind with the former, it muſt have been within 
the year 49, the time of his ninth tribuneſhip. | 


Tun Romans found ſuch plenty of filver in the Spaniſb mines, 
that for ſome time. they never thought it worth their labor to 
extract it from lead *. In later times, they diſcovered an ore 
that contained filver, tin, and lead; and theſe three metals were 
ſmelted from it. It appears, that the firſt product was the tin; 
the ſecond, the ſilver; and what Pliny calls Galena, which was 
left behind in the furnace, and ſeems to be the ſame with 
our /itharge, and being melted again, became lead, or, as the 
antients called it. (to diſtinguiſh it from white lend or tin) Bach 


lead f. 


expreſs an ore is nuyn; but the ſpecies is expreſſed by an ad- 
junct, as mwyn aur, gold, man plum, lead ore; both which 
were probably derived from the Latin. The Romans made uſe 
of the word metallum to expreſs ore, as well as the metal fuſed 
from it: the word minera is a word 8 a barbarous age, and pro- 
bably derived from our mwyn. 

I sHaLL finiſh this account of the Roman ſtate of _ lead 
concerns, - with obſerving, that they appeared to have been well 
verſed in metallurgy, and to have had their ſmelting-houſes. 
The ruder Britons, before their conqueſt by the Romans, had a 
very ſimple proceſs. They placed the ore in a hole in the 
ground, and mixed it with wood; which being fired, proved 


o Strabo, lib. iii. p. 221. 1 Planii, lib. xxxiv.. c. 16. 
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Tre: Britiſh. name of lead is loſt, The OLD I we have to 
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ANTIENT. SMELTING. 
vfficient to melt the lead out of the ſoft and kindly. ores of this 


country; a ſmall gutter communicated with a ſecond hole, into 


which the metal ran from the firſt, Theſe artleſs flag-hearths 
are very frequent in our county, diſcovered by the quantity of 
ſcoria mixed with charcoal. Some of our modern ſmelters have 
endeavoured to extract the remaining part of the metal from theſe 
flags, but in vain; the antient ſmelters having ſo effectually 
done their buſineſs, as not to have left behind ſufficient to pay 


the expences of a ſecond operation: the moſt that could be 


procured from a ton of ſlags, amounting only to about a hundred 
and fifty pounds weight. 

I canwor tell what uſe the Britons made of the metal, except- 
ing as an article of commerce. I muſt not dare to aſſent to the 
tale of the venerable Bede, who ſays, that the ſtakes driven in- 
to the Thames, to obſtruct the paſſage of Cæſar, were wrapped 
round with lead. The project was uſeleſs. This expedient of 
the Britons was temporary ; the ſtakes did not require ſuch a 
covering to preſerve them; and the metal of lead was ſurely 


very improper to point them with. 
I am of opinion, that there had been in our country a ſucceſ- 


ſion of founderies of lead, from the time of the Römans to the 
preſent, at every period in which the civil commotions would 
permit them to be carried on. The Saxons worked the Britiſh 


mines as well as the Romans, and 'made frequent uſe of the lead 


in all works of eccleſiaſtial magnificence. The cathedral of 


Lindisfarn + was roofed with lead by its biſhop e about 


a Bede Hit. lib, "Io c. 25. of 131. 
I 2 the 


E Lib. i. . 2. P · 42. 
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the year 652; that of York was covered with the ſame metal 
by its great prelate Wilfrid ®,' in 669; and after that, Egelric, 


who was elected abbot of Crowland in 975, roofed the infirmary 


and chapel of that famous abby in a ſimilar manner +, I men- 


tion theſe circumſtances merely to ſhew, that the Saxons continued 
the buſineſs of ſmelting in the different parts of our iſland. We 
are aſſured that there have been, at different times, ſmelting- 
works for a century or two paſt in the pariſhes of Flint and 
Hawarden ; and at preſent there is one in uſe in each of them. 

I ſhall take this opportunity of mentioning incidentally the 
other minerals of Great Britain, taken notice of by the antients, 
either as articles of trade or matters of curioſity. { 
Tin was got only the firſt metal in theſe iſlands: which we 
read of; but alſo the greateſt object of commerce; and which 
originally led to the diſcovery of Great Britain by the Romans. 
The mercantile Phenicians traded to the Silley iflands, the Caſſi- 
terides, or land of tin, from the port of Cadiz, four hundred years, 
before Cuais r. The Romans, for a conſiderable ſpace, could not. 
diſcover the place from whence the former procured the precious. 
metal. They attempted to detect the trade, by following the 
courſe of a Phenican. veſſel; but the maſter, faithful to the in- 
tereſt of his country, voluntarily run his ſhip aſhore in another. 
place; preferring the loſs. of all, rather than ſuffer a foreign na- 
tion to become: partakers of ſo profitable a ſecret. The public 
a e compenſated- his ns. out of its ene This did 


ad Fadi vit. Wilfridi, in Gale iii. 59. | T Ingu/phi Hiſt, apud Canb d. 
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but make the Romans more eager after the diſcovery; and after 


many trials, ſucceeded. Publius Craſſus (father of Marcus Craſſus 
the Triumvir) who was prætor, and governed Spain for ſeveral 


years, landed in the Caſſiterides, and found the _— of their 


riches verified. 


As ſoon as the Romans. made 2 3 of the country, thes | 


formed in the tin province camps and roads, ſtill viſible; and 


left behind yaſes, urns, ſepulchres, and money, that exhibit daily 


proofs of their having been a ſtationary people in thoſe parts 1; 
and that Dunmonium extended even to the Belerian promontory, 


or the Land's-end; and was not, as ſome writers n 1 | 


by the weſtern parts of Somer/etſbire. 


IT is not to be imagined, that they could negle&t a corner of | 


our iſland, productive of a metal ſo uſeful in mechanics as 
tin, and which it yielded. in ſuch plenty, as to receive from that 
circumſtance the name. So great was the intercourſe that fo- 
reign nations had with the inhabitants bordering on Belerium, 
as to give them a greater ſcavoir vivre, and more extenſive hoſ- 
pitality, than was to be found in other parts of the iſland. They 


were equally expert in working the mines, and preparing the 


ore, which lay in earthy. veins. within the rocky ſtrata. They. 


melted and purified it, then caft it into rows of cubes, and car- 


ried it to His, the modern Iſle of Y/ight.: from thence it: 


was tranſported into Gaul; conyeyed from the place, it was. 
landed at, on horſes backs, a journey of thirty days, to the mouth 


® Sirabo, lib. ill. p. 265. 
to. 309. | 


+ Berlaſi, Antiq. Cornwall, p. 278. c 
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TIN. COPPER _ 
of the Rhone, and then to the Auſten, and the town of Ner- 


bon *. 
Wira tin the Romans made mirrors; lined their veſſels of 
braſs to prevent its deadly effects +; made pewter, and from 
that a variety of domeſtic veſſels; and, by the combination of 
other metals, formed a ſubſtance chat mimicked ſilver : ſo that 


a country, abundant in ſo uſeful an ore, would never be neglect- 


ed by theſe wiſe people. : 
Dip not Cz/ar and Strabo agree in their account, I ſhould ne- 
ver have believed it was poſſible that the Brizons could have 


_ neglected their rich mines of copper, and have been obliged at 


firſt to have imported that metal. Perhaps the ore was leſs ac- 
ceſſible, and the art of fuſion unknown; for iſlands, from their 
very ſituation, muſt remain longer ignorant of arts than conti- 
nents ; eſpecially ours, which lay far to Bens welt of the mY” 
of all ſcience. 

STR ano ſays, that they imported works of braſs; bur it is as 
certain, that they afterwards did themſelves fabricate that metal 
into inſtruments. The Celts, a Britiſh inftrument, was made in this 
iſland, Numbers have been found in Zurtſbire and in Eſex F, to- 


gether with cinders, and lumps of melted metal; which evince 


the place of a forge. We cannot aſcertain the period when the 
Britons had the art of adding the mixture of lead || that is found 
combined with them; or whether they learned it from their con- 


Diadorus Siculus. Ed. Wecbel, 1604. pp. 209, 218, 
lib. xxxiv. . 17. 4 bid. $ e Antig. 1 266. 
lib. xxxiv. c. . 
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COPPER CALAMINE. 


' querors, who were fully poſſeſſed of the art of fuſing this, as 
well as other metals, is unknown. The Romans had their foun- 


deries of copper in our ifland; and caſt the metal into regular 
forms. A maſs was found at Caer ben, the antient Conarium, 


four miles above Conway, which probably was ſmelted from the 


ore of the Snowdon hills; where of late years much has been got. 
This maſs is in ſhape of a cake of bees-wax; ang on the up- 


per part is a deep concave impreſſion, with the words Socio 


ROA; acroſs theſe is impreſſed obliquely, in leſſer letters, 
Natſol. I cannot explain it, unleſs Nat. ſtands for natio, the 
people who paid this ſpecies of tribute; and ſol. for ſolvit, that 


being the ſtamp- maſter's mark. Theſe cakes might be bought 


up by a merchant reſident in Britain, and conſigned Socto Rome, 
to his partner at Rome. The weight of this antiquity is forty- 


two pounds z the diameter of the upper part eleven inches; the 


thickneſs in the middle two and three quarters *. 


CALAMINE, the Cadmia of Pliny +, and the ſtone-Cadmia of 


Strabo t, abounds in the mineral parts of this iſland. The Ro- 
mans knew 1ts uſes in making of braſs ; therefore cannot be ſup- 
poſed to have overlooked ſo neceſſary an ingredient. The re- 


mains of the braſs-founderies, diſcovered in our kingdom, ſhew, 


that they were acquainted with it, The knowlege of this mine- 
ral in after-ages was long loſt. Before the reign of Elizabeth, 
much was imported from Sueden; but at that period it was diſ- 
covered again in the Mendip hills; and, fortunately, at the ſame 
time that the working of the copper mines in thoſe of Cumberland 


Tab. ix. This curious antiquity is preſerved at Mofas 
7 Lib. xxxiv. c. 10. 1 Lib. iii. 248. ä 
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was renewed, Our county abounds with it; but, till within 
theſe ſixty years, we were fo ignorant of its value, as to mend 
our roads with it. | 

. Czar and Strabo * allow tr we had iron. The firſt ſays 
Hat it was rare; for bits of it paſſed for money by weight. In 
Strabo's days it was found in greater plenty; for he mentions 
it among the articles of exportation. Immenſe beds of iron- 
einders are to this day found in the foreſt of Dean, the reliques of 
the Romans ; others in Monmouthſhire ; another was diſcovered 
near Miſtin, the ſeat of William Baſſet, Eſq; beneath which were 
found a coin of Antoninus Pius, and a piece of earthen ware I; and 
finally, others in Yorkſhire r, alſo accompanied with coins: all 


which evince the frequency of iron-founderies during the period 


of the Roman reign in Britain. Theſe cinders are not half ex- 
hauſted of their metal; for the Romans knew only the weak 
powers of the foot-blaſt. They are now worked over again, 
and are foynd to yield a more kindly metal than what is produced 
from the ore. Theſe beds are ſuppoſed to be almoſt inex- 
hauſtible ; a proof of the vaſt founderies of early times. 

GorLD and ſilver are enumerated $ among the products of Great 
Britain. The Romans were acquainted with this; and our pre- 
cious metals proved another incentive to their ambition to effect 
our conqueſt. Agricola, in his oration to his ſoldiers before the 
battle of the Grampian mountain, excites them to victory, by 


Cæſar. Com, Strabo, lib. iv. p. 30g. : 1 Axebælig. ii. 14. 


1 Yarranton's Improvements, 57. Leland, Hin. i. 144. Vi.402. Cambden, ii. 
72. $ Strabo, lib. iv. p. 205. : _ 
; reminding 
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reminding them of our N the reward of valor. Feri 
Ba rraxxIA, aurum et argentum, ei alia metalla pretium vic- 
toriæ . ; | 5 ; 
THESE motels Joe in later times, been got in quantities 
ſufficient to prove, that they might, in e times, be an ob- 
ject worthy of conqueſt, In the reigns of James IV. and V. 
vaſt wealth was procured in the Lead Hills, from the gold col- 
lected from the ſand waſhed from the mountain. In the reign 
of the latter, not leſs than three hundred thouſand pounds Ster- 
lng. In another plzce, a piece of thirty ounces weight was 
found. Much was alſo obtained in the time of the Re- 
gent Merton T. The ſearch is now given over; but ftill 
bits are found accidentally, Lord Hopton, owner of the Lead 
Hills, 1s in poſſeſſion of one that 1 . an ounce and a 
half. i 

Gorp is to this day found in Cornwall, mixed with tin al 
other ſubſtances f. The largeſt piece that has been yet diſco- 
vered, is equal in weight to three guineas. It is probable that 
it was the Corniſh gold which proved the Jure to the Romans; 
for it was impoſſible they .or the Phenicians could be ignorant 
of it, who had ſuch long commerce with the country, and 
who were acquainted with the manner of obtaining it in 
other places. Pliny, ſpeaking of tin, ſays, that there is found 
in the gold mines of Spain and Portugal, a fort called Elutia, 
(which a Cormſb man would call ftream tin) being waſhed from 


Vita Agr. + Tour in Scotland, ii. 130. iii. 414. 1 Borlaſe, 
Nat. Hiſt. Cornwall, 21 3» 214. 3 EY 
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the vein bo water, and was gathered up in baſkets PRO with 
the gold. 

STRARO and Tacitus: agree, that we had mines of ſilver. In 
the reigns of Edward I. and III. there were very. conſiderable 
works at Combmartin in Devonſhire : three hundred and thirty- 
ſeven miners, ſent for out of Derhyſbire, were employed in them; 
and the produce was ſo great as to aſſiſt Edward the third to 
carry on the war with France... In: the beginning of this cen- 
tury, much native filver was found. an. the eſtate of Sir John 
Erſtim, in the county. of Stirling ; but the vein” was Joon ex- 
hauſted. | 

Tux BRrrotms were kat with the uſes of MF” and the 
art of coining before the arrival of. the Romans; witneſs the 


golden ſickles of the Draids,. the coins. found at Carnbre in Corn- 


wall, and the coins of Caſſivelaunus. They made uſe. of diffe- 
rent ſorts of metals; but moſtly of gold, being the eaſieſt fuſed, 
and moſt capable of an impreſſion. Doctor Barlaſe has preſerved. 
a ſeries of theſe very early coins, from the rudeſt and moſt un- 
intelligible impreſſions, to the period when the Britons. made an 
attempt to form a face on their coins. All theſe are. unlettered; 
2 proof of their: antiquity, and of their having been ſtruck 
before their intercourfa with the Romans, The firſt we know of, 
which is inſeribed, is that of Caffrvelaunns, cotemporary with 
Ceſar. The next is of Cimobeline, who had even been at 


» Lib, xxxir. c. 16. To prevent antiquaries being further miſled about the 
Angie bill gold mine, I muſt inform them, that it proved only a bed of mica 
eurua ; or, to ſpeak like a. punſter, turned out nothing but ald. 

+ Cambden, i. 473 D 
Rome. 
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SILVER. ROMAN -ANTIQUITIES. 


Rome. As ſoon: as the Britons became acquainted -with the Ro- 
mans, they made an eflay to imitate their manner of cvining ;, 
they put letters on them, elephants,” and gryphons, things they 
were before unacquainted with. They were not ſuffered to 
make any progreſs in the art; for as ſoon as their conqueſt 
was effected, their coin was ſuppreſſed. The learned have en- 
deavoured to trace theſe antient monies from the Phenicians ; 
but the compariſon would not hold. The Gauls alone had ſome 
pieces ſimilar ; nor is this to be wondered at, ſince they and the 
Britons had a common origin, were neighbors, and might as 
well agree in the few arts they had, as in religion and lan- 
„ 5 11 5 
I xow return to the ſubjects which occafioned this digreſ- 
ſion, and to give ſome account of the various antique inſtruments 
and coins found near Flint; and. accompany *_ lame by the 
more expreſſive deſcription, a print: 
N' x, tab. viii. is a rich ornament of gold, in fon of a but- 
ton with a ſhank, It is compoſed elegantly with twiſted wire, 
and ſtudded with little globular bits of ſolid gold. This ſeems 
to have belonged to the - bracelet or necklace (it is uncertain 
which), whoſe fragment is repreſented at N' 2. This is alſo 
compoſed of gold links, with round beads of a rich blue glaſs 
placed between every ſecond link. Something ſimilar to this 
is preſerved by count Caylus, which is entire, and appears to 
have been a necklace +, 


0 Borlaſe's Autig. Cornwall, 242. tab. ix. 2 ; * + Tom. iii. 2. 
tab. Ixxxv. : 
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ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. | 


Ne 3. is a cylindric fragment of glaſs, probably part of ſome 
ornament, being of a rich blue color, and perforated as if ir 
was deſigned to be ſtrung, With it was found a thick piece of 
ſea-green glaſs, part of a vaſe. - Glaſs was among the earlier 
imports into Britain, when the wild natives were as much cap- 
tivated with toys as the Drdians of new-diſcovered countries are 


at preſent. At firſt they received theſe, and all their other 


vitreous commodities, by means of the Phenicians, whoſe ca- 


_ _ pital, Tyre, was pre-eminent in that manufacture. The glain 


nadroedd, or ſnake-gems, were at firſt obtained. by way of 


exchange for the Britiſh exports. They were originally made 


by the. Britons of ſtone. I have ſuch a one in my cabinet. I. 
have feen another in poſſeſſion of the Reverend Mr. Hugh Davies, 
found in Angleſea. The traders ſoon learned to imitate what 
was prized ſo high in our iſland, in a more elegant material; 
and imported them as a moſt captivating article of commerce; in. 
the fame manner as Circumnavigators often mimic, in ſhewy 
braſs, the utenſils and weapons of Indian nations, in order to. 


engage their friendſhip. 


N' 4. is a ſmall brazen head, with the baek part affixed to 
iron. Perhaps this was one of the Sigillaria, or little images ſold 


at the fairs, and preſented” uſually to children : and the fairs 


where theſe toys were fold went by the ſame name. A learned 
friend alſo ſuppoſes theſe to be miniature likeneſſes, which ian 


preſented to each other as memorials. -+- 


0 ER Bo 305. f 
+ Non cognoſtis me ? > ego ſum Felicio, cui ſolebas figillaria afferre. 
SENIcA, Epiſt. 13. 


wu 
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pen, if I may call it ſo, was ufually of braſs; one end pointed, 
in order to write; the other flatted, in order to efface what 


was wrong, by ſmoothing or cloſing the wax. Horace gives: 


every Writer 8 n 1 9 880 in 38 to this BIN 
tice: * | 


9255 Sglun vertas, iterum que abe legi fine, 
Scripturus. . 5 


— 


Oft turn your ayle, Sn Jos intend to write. 
Things worthy to be read. s 


N* 6. is an inſtrument of very ſingular uſe : a narrow. ſpecies. 
of - ſpoon, deſtined to collect, at funerals, the tears of the 
relations of the deceaſed,, in order to. depoſit them in the little 
phials which were placed with the aſhes in the urn, memo- 
rials of their grief. Such are very frequently found: but the 
cuſtom. is. far higher than that of claſſical. antiquity; for the 
PSALMIST,, in expreſſing kis ſorrows, alludes. to it; Thou telleſt- 

my flittings ; put my tears into thy bottle. 

Ne. is an inſtrument ſeemingly vert for the purpoſe 
| of dreſſing the wicks of lamps. MEE 

Ne g, may poſſibly be deſtined for tlie ſame uſes; 
Ne 9. is a brazen bodkin. 


1 1 
' - 4 > I 


in. front. 


| Fu 9 * 
E g 


* 


N“ Ta 


"0" 5. is a Styhus, or inftrument for writing on lille cas ta- 
tells, or waxen tablets ;* which were made of thin leaves of 
lead, braſs, or ivory, and covered with a thin coat of wax. T he 


N' 10. is a Male or brotche, gilt, and enameled with e blue 


1 0 * N * 
* 
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N' 17. is a brotche, not unlike ſome uſed at preſent by the 
 <onimon. Highlanders; ; whoſe dreß, in its genuine ſimplicity, 
2 ip to have: been borrowed from the Romans. 1 
Ne 13, is Allo a ſpecies of button; hut differs from the 
modern (as {do all I have ſeen) by, having no ſhank: inſtead, ai 
tongue, ſimilar to thoſe of the common Abulæ. Erbe front ü 
of this | is e with deep blue. —_ 4 
Ne 13. is another, of a very differ ne f is has alſo 
\ loſt irs fihule. but the defect is very; "a 1 
Ne 14. is a Forceps an inſtrument much i in vogve among the 
Romans, for extirpating hairs. This hy uſed for the ſame pur- 
poſe as the Turkiſh fair do the Rina. The pincers here en- 
graven are of great ſize and Rrenzth ! e uſed by ſome lm 
robuſt coxcomb, ſuch 4-4 Perfins rallies ſo ſeverely, in way fourth : 


ſatire, for his unbecomitig effeminacy. 
Ne 15, 15. ſeem to have been inſtruments of ſacrifice One 


end of each is round, and of the form af an olive; and was Mil 
intended for the uſe of the aru/pices, 10 inſinuate under the en- 
trails of che victim, and to lift chem up for the better inſpect - 
tion of the parts. The other extrendity of the longer is formed 
: into a ſpoon, for the 18 af pur the rankyeeaſe into 
le cenſer. 
YT Accoxpino to the uncertainty that reigns reſpecting the uſes 
of the antient inſtruments, I may hazard another conjecture, that 
e they have been chirurgical inſtruments. The rounded ends were 
the probes; the hollow end of the longer, the ſpooh by which 
the balm was poured into the wound. The metal of which 


theſe inftry ments were made, proves, as count Caylus re- 
* 2H 2 2 e 01 : N marks, N 
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ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
| marks * that the Romans had no apprehenſions of its dangerous 


qualities. It is probable, that they had the art. of tempering 


the. metal ſo. as to prevent. the noxious effects. 
N16: is a brafs- nail! Antiquaries may. rejoice- that the 


Romans preferred' ts metal to eee iron, Which has pre- 


ſerved to them many a. delicious morſel. 
Ne 17. tab. ix. is one of thoſe Balle, or. amulets, called 


T:hyphallus,. in form of a kearr,. with a figure (in. which decency 


was little conſulted) on the upper part. Theſe were ſuſpended 
from the-necks of children, and originally deſigned to preſerve 


them from the effects of envy; afterwards from all kinds of 


evil T. I cannot help thinking, that the good nurfes had another 


view, that. of attracting (in years of maturity) the affections 


of the fair towards theirelittle favorite. 


Hunc optent generum Rex et Wy” ; puelle 
Hunc rapiant. Quicquid calcaverit hie, Roſa fiat. 


Wherever he treads let there rife up à roſe, 
And n he * 


1 


For it is well: known, the obſeene god, in all tines, ka his 
votaries among both fexes. 


* Recueil PAntiquitez, iv 169. 


+ Pueris turpicula res in collo quedam - ſaſpenditur, ne- quid obfit bone 


ſcævæ cauſa, Vazro de Ling, Lat. vi. 
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N N 20. is one of 2 a Hic 
e ring and key. . 


ire. 3 
7 22. a Brazen weight bel og) 


© N 78 e of lead, CE to a fiſhing-net. 
+ I; + 24. the tongue of an ordinary fibula. 

* 8 are the ſubjects I thought moſt worthy of engraving : 
* * 75 + Boe there were multitudes of other things found in the ſame 
* Place; but almoſt all of them ſo mutilated or injured by time, 
=. * AS "00 be rendered quite unintelligible. „ 
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FINE PROSPECT. HALKIN. 


73 


On leaving Flint, I taok the road to Haltin; and immediately Fins Faosrzer. 


on quitting the town, began to aſcend the ſteep ſlope of the 
county, fertile, and incloſed to the very edge of the mountain, 
which was parallel with the ſhore. The proſpect improves the 
whole way; and from the heights expands to the north-eaſt and 
ſouth, into an almoſt boundleſs one. The eſtuary of the Dee 
appears beneath, with the city of Cheſter at its extremity. The 
peninſula of Viral, a naked contraſt to our country, limits the 
eaſtern ſide of our ſea; and the weſtern of the Merſey, rich in 
the commerce of Leverpool; beyond which ſtretches the great 
county of Lancaſbire, varying with plains and hills. Fhe moun- 
tains of Yorkſhire and Derbyſhire unite to bound the vate roval 
of England; and the rich and wooded tract about Northop and 


Hawarden, with its neighboring mountains, bring relief to the 


eye, tired with the contemplation of the far remote views. 

Tx1s is but part of the magnificent terras formed by the pub- 
lic road, that is continued from Hawarden to Clynnog in Caernar- 
vonſbire, varying continually with matchlefs changes of ſcenery. 

Tux firſt place of any note which occurs in the pariſh of Halkin, 
is a hamlet of a number of houſes, called the Pen- tre, or hamlet ; 
a name in Wales common to all ſuch aſſemblages of dwellings, 
where there is no church; to diſtinguiſh it from Llan, where 


the place of devotion ſtands, This took its riſe in the preſent 


century, and was much increaſed by the concourſe of miners, on 
the diſcovery of a rich vein in the adjacent fields, 


ALMOST contiguous, lies Haſkin mountain; a vaſt tract, in the 
pariſh 'of the ſame name, and in thoſe of Norihop, SOR. and 
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to particular counties, others to the kingdom in general: and 


is the firſt prince who makes a general allowance. In his 


from p. 11. to 19. 


MINERAL PROPERTY, 


Rl is common : the mineral the bproperty of Lo 
Grofvenour, by virtue of a orant, made in 1634, to his anceſtor, 
Sir Richard Groſvenbur knelt, by Charles I. of all the mines of 
lead or rakes of lead, within the hundreds of Coleſhill and Rud- 
land. Theſe tracts were before ſet on leaſes for a certain term 
of years. Thus James I. grants that term to Richard Guynne, or 
payment of the annual acknowlegement of fixty-ſix ſhillings 
and eight pence; and a new one was granted in 1629, by a 
warrant from lord treaſurer Weſton, to Richard Grofoenour Eſq, 
Roger Groſvenour his ſon, and Mr. Thomas Gamul, for "their joint 
lives, paying the. uſual rent, and a fine of ten pounds +. 

I aPPREHEND that this grant, and another ſimilar, af the mi- 
nerals in Bromefield and Yale, made to the ſame gentleman, are 
the firſt alienations of this nature from the crown ; which, for 
many centuries after the Conqueſt, aſſumed the entire claim 
of all mines and minerals, by virtue of the royal prerogative. 
Sir Jobn Pettus has preſerved a ſeries of grants, from the reign 
of Edward I. to that of Henry VII. in which they empower 
different perſons to ſcarch for ore. Some of them are confined 


' p 


the only prohibition is that of working beneath caſtles or 
houſes; in gardens or meadows; the owners of which were to 
be indemnified in all damages they might ſuſtain. Richard II. 


letters patent to Richard Wake, clerk, for ſearching for mines 
 ® Harkian MSS. No = Bale 9. 85 + Ibid. i 1 Feline Brel, 


9 | | | of 


MINERAL PROPERTY, 


adventurer. had power to dig (paying damage to the owner of 
the ground) as well within-liberties as withqut ; and to pay ane- 
. tenth of the profit to the Holy Church, and a nie into the 
exchequer. 5 

Tuis is not the aun inſtance * the application of the tithe 
1 ore to religious uſes : Edward I. directs the ſame proportion 
to be payed to the parochial churches in ales, out of the 
neighboring mines. The abby of Baſingwerk had alſo a reve- 
nue ariſing from the fame ſource T. 


was diſcoyered in private property, was permitted to have any 
ſhare of the profit, till the fifth of Henry VI. (1426); when the 
duke of Bedford, regent of France, received a ten years leaſe of 
all the mines of gold and filver in the kingdom of England, 
paying to Holy Church a tenth, to the king a fifteenth, and 
to the lord of the ſoil the _ twentieth. part. This allotment, 
though ſmall, is a proof of the juſtice and moderation that 
guided the actions of the protector of Henry's infant years. 

Tuksx regal grants were for every ſpecies of metal, except- 
ing iron; for gold and filver, copper, tin and lead, and all 
other metals containing gold and ſilver. T heſe eng. were the 


the baſer kinds. 
Nous this reign, the art of 1 or the ſeparation of 


* Retult Wallie (Sir Juan hs) 76. + 2 5 Notit, Monaſt. 711. 
BS N common 


of gold and filver, ig the county of Devon for ten YEATS, the 


1 eaynor find that the owner of the ground, in call the mine 


great object; yet the gra ants * not preclude the royal clame to 


nen from the ore, was F the br of an impoſture 
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MINERAL PROPERTY. 


common enough : in after times. There are not fewer than four 


inſtances of perſons undertaking the tranſmutation of the baſer 


metals into pure gold and ſilver; each of whom received the 
royal protection , to prevent them from being interrupted in 


their operations: for certain malevolent people ſuppoſed they 
_ uſed unlawful arts, i. e. the art magic. In a ſuperſtitious age, 


this ſuſpicion might have proved fatal to the projectors; who 


wiſely aſſumed the moſt religious term for their myſtery, to ob- 


viate the malice of their enemies. The metals were not to be 
tranſmuted, but tranſulſtantiated + ; for they had great reaſon 


to imagine, that the believers of the word in the religious 


ſenſe; would hardly contradict the feaſibility. of the project in 
the temporal meaning. Beſides, t they were to act ara; the guiſe 
of pier! for the adept 


muſt be Boo frugi'; 3" 
A pious, holy, and religious man, 
One free from mortal fin, a very virgin t. 


We hear. nothing of the event. of theſe undertakings ; 8 ima- 
gine they ended like all others of that nature. The bubble did' 


* Rymer*s Fædura, xi 68. 129. 240. 309. 
Henry IV. had paſſed an act, that none ſhall uſe to Wal ola or filver, 
* nor uſe the craft of multiplication ; and if any the ſame do, that he incur 
penalty of felony.” This was aimed at perſons, who, under” pretence of 
tranſmutation, counterfeited the nobler metals. But afterwards it was found 
a check on the metallurgic art; as it extended even to the puniſhment of.any 
ingenious refiner, who had diſcovered. the method of getting more gold and 
filver out of the baſer kinds than was known before, which occaſioned the repeal 
of the act, in the firſt year of William and Mary, c. 30. 
+ Ibid — Bev Jonſo's Alchemiſt. 
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MINERAL PROPERTY: 


not die with rhis weak prince; for in 1476, we find that Ed: 
Ward IV. gave the ſame encoutagement to one David Beaupe and 
John Marchaunt, to have for four years facultatem et ſcientian 
philoſephie artificialem naturalem generationis 4 mercurio in aurum 
faciendo, et fimili modo a' mercurio in argentur : the liberty of 


changing mercury into gold and ſilver . We hear no more of 
theſe impoſtures till the reigns of Elizabeth and 1 3 . 


they were moſt fucceſsfully revived . 


Ebwakp continued the mineral grants to ſeveral great men; "by 
among others to the earl of Warwick; the earl of Northumber« 
land," and his brother Richard earl of Gloſter: The farm was 
now encreaſed ; they were to pay the king an eighth neat profit, 


the lord of the ſoil the ninth, and the curate of the 1 che 

tenth. 

Is the ſhort and ations e Richard un no attention 
was paid to concerns of this kind; but his ſucceſſor, Henry VII. 

in his very firſt year, diſcovered his ruling paſſion, ayarice,. by 


immediately appointing Jaſner duke of Bedford, and-ſeveral other 


perſons of diſtinction, to be governors: of all his mines in Exgland- 
and in Wales, paying to the king the fifteenth Þ of the 21 gold 
and filver,, and to ran lord, of the foil the eleventh, as it 
gros: 


tion for our mineral ſucceſs, and for all the vaſt manufactures 
* Rymer, xii. . 1 Vide Life of Doctor Dee, Ben Jonſons 


Alchemiſt, GC c. 41 Meo/es Stringer, author of Opera Mineralia aaplicatas 
calls it the Gb, which ſuits better the character of that monarch. 


that 


Eliza ET · was the firſt of our mers WhO Rid this Sands | 


MINERAL, PROPERTY, 


that- R's in conſequence, . I read, that in 1452, Henry VI. 
(poſſibly on diſcovery of the impoſture of metallic tranſmuta. 
tions) had ſent for, out of Hungary, Auſtria, and Babemia, three 
experienced miners, and thirty aſſiſtants, to work his mines; ſo 
unſkilled were the Englißb at that time. The civil wars, which 
broke out immediately after, fruſtrated this wiſe meaſure. 
Elizabeth reſumed it, being too quick-ſighted not to ſee into 
the defects and wants of her kingdom. She not only adopted 
it, but improved on the plan. Our knowlege of minerals was 
almoſt extinguiſhed, and of courſe the manufactures which 
depended on them. We imported « our {words, our knives, ſtir- 
rups, bits, and even our pins, out of Germany, through the 
channel of the Netherlands. Our works of braſs, and even our 
wire, excepting a ſmall quantity which was worked by hand, 
were of foreign fabrick. The firſt ſtep taken by this politic 

princeſs, was to forbid the importation of theſe and ſeveral other 
articles, from parts beyond ſeat : the next, was to invite into 
her kingdom foreign miners, foreign enen and foreign arti- 
ficers of metallic productions. 

Snz next formed a corporation, under the title of THE SOCIETY 
FOR THE MINES ROYAL. The firſt governor was William carl 
of Pembroke: ſeveral men of rank were joined in the commiſ- 
ſion as aſſiſtants, and ſeveral citizens, and ſome foreigners of 
known experience in theſe matters. She likewiſe framed the ſame 
members into another corporation, which naturally depended on 
the former, viz. the sociETY FOR THE MINERALS AND BATTERY 
works, Theſe corporations were founded on May the 28th 1567. 

® Rymer, xi. 317. 1 + Statute 5th Elizabeth, e. 7. | 

| SOME 
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MINERAL PROPERTY. 1 


Som progreſs had been made, a few years before, "Sa the | 
procuring materials for theſe new manufactures; for in 1 563, 
ſhe had granted the mines of eight counties, beſides thoſe in 
Wales, to Daniel Houghſetter : in 1564, the made another grant 
to Cornelius Devoſſe; and à third in the ſame year, more com- 
prehenſive than all, to Cbriſtopber Shutz, of all mines, minerals, and 
ſubterraneous treaſures, (except copperas and allum) which ſhall 
be found in all other parts of England (not mentioned in the 
former patent) or within. the Engliſb pale in Ireland,” by the name 
of gold, filver, copper, tin, lead, quickfilver, cadmian ore, or 4 
lapis calaminaris; and all manner of ewres or oares, ſimple or „ = 
pure, mixt or compounded for latten wire or ſteel, Sc. 0 i. 
each of theſe patentees an Eng iſhman was joined. WITS 
Tr is worth obſerving, that the crown, in moſt. of theſe 
grants, lays abſolute clame to all mines whatſoever, under a 
notion that they are royal mines; yet the | prerogative could 
only be entitled to ſuch which viclded gold and ſilver. The ori- 
gin of this pretence aroſe from the king's right of coinage, in 
order that he might have the requiſite materials; which would 
have confined 4 to the two noble metals. But until the happy 
period arrived when our conſtitution was eſtabliſhed, and the 
royal and the private property juſtly diſtinguiſhed, the ſubject 
was too weak to affert his rightful clame. Er1zaszTa herſelf 
was too fond of the darling prerogative (even with all her 
boaſted love to her people) to reſign this part. Her Pa- 
tent to William Humfrey and Chriſtopher Shutz is worded in 
| «the moſt unlimited manner; for it not only gave them ,pqwer 


to ſink ſhafts whereſoeyer they es en, Sc. excepted), 
but 
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MINERAL PROPERTY. 


but - to build houſes: requiſite to carry on the works, not only 
upon the royal demeſnes, but in the grounds of any of her 
ſuhjects. The ſpirited Percies, in the perſon of Thomas earl of 
Nortbumberland, firſt withſtood this invaſion of his right. He 
- conteſted with the crown the title to the copper mines in his 
manor of Ke/avick; but the lawyers decided againſt him, al. 
leging, that although the crown had a power to grant away its 
manors, it had not the power to alienate the mineral, being per- 
fectly linked to the prerogative of the crown. 
Bur, as uſual, the gentlemen of the long robe had two 
opinions reſpecting this point: ſome aſſerting, that if any gold or 
ſilver was found in the mines of baſer metal, the whole would 
belong to the king; which, in fact, was beſtowing all the mineral 
. praperty on the crown, there being ſcarcely any baſe metal 
but what holds ſome particles of the Danler : others again, in 
A future reign, qualified this by ſaying,  * That although the 
(2a. or ſilxer contained in the baſe metal of a mine, in the 
© hands of a ſubject, be of leſs value than the baſe metal, yet 
if the gold or ſilver do countervail the charge of refining it, 
or be of more worth than the baſe metal ſpent in refining it, 
* THIS Is A ROYAL MINE; and as well the baſe metal as the 
rd and ſuver in it, belong to the e of the 
crown *. 
 Svcu was 3. ſtate of the royal clame-; ſo 04 to 
the WAY of the ſubject, _ the e event of * Rx vo- 


This opinion was given in 1640, 1641, al ſubſcribed by _—_ Glaw 
al, and others, the rue of the time. 
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MINERAL 'PROP ERTY. HALKIN. 


fully gave up all pretenſions to the mines of copper, tin, iron, and 


lead, notwithſtanding gold or ſilver may be extracted from them in 


any quantities. By a following act, this right was again confirm- 


ed only the crown reſerved to itſelf a power of purchaſing, within 


thirty days after raiſing, all ores made merchantable, at the fol- 
lowing rates: copper at 16 J. per ton, tin at 40 l. lead at 97.; and 


in default of ſuch payment, the owners were at liberty to diſpoſe 


of their ore as they pleaſed. Thus, as Mr. BLAcks TONE * ob- 
ſerves, the private owners were not diſcouraged from working 


mines, through a fear that they may be clamed as royal; neither 


does the king depart from the juſt rights of his revenue, ſince he 
may have all the precious metal contained in the ore, paying 
no more for it than the value of the baſe metal is ſuppoſed to 
be; to which baſe . the eee is by reaſon and law 
| entitled. 5 1 

Som account of hs ores _ follls of the PEN we, 
which gave riſe to this digreſſion, will ee when I croſs it 
again in the courſe of my journey. _ 
- . From Pentre Halkin, I purſued my jou wer Rf A the Cheſter 
road: and paſs by the Llan. The church is dedicated to St. 
Mary; is a neat ſmall edifice, lately re- built, partly by a brief, 
partly by ſubſcription. It ſtood on the ſite of a church, men- 


tioned in Doomſday book. At the Conqueſt, this tract bore 


the name of Alchene, from which the preſent name is taken. 


Brunford, a townſhip now in the pariſh of Holywell, and a place 


| ® CoungnTanies, 4t0, i. 294. 


LUTION, when the crown, in the firſt year of Villiam and Mary, 


a 


12 
Moer 1 GarR, 


 LLYS: EDWIN. MEL Y GAER., 


called Zglecroft, at that time were joined to it. Doamſday book 
fays, that here was a church and a preſbyter, and three: boors; 
a mill of five ſhillings annual value; and a wood half a league 
long, and forty perches ns the whole: valued at ten ſhil⸗ 
8 

Tux old Britiſh name of this n (Kill TEN by the. all 
is Lugau, from a Ts known, I e e 4 Help 
calendar. 

ABout two or three es Sher, in 2 — 1 the 


left hand, are the foundations of an antient pile, called 
Eh Edwin, or Lljs Llan Eurgain, originally the. feat of Edwin 
4p Gronw, lord of Tegangle, about the year 1041. It continued 


in the family. till the death of a deſcendant of his, Hewel 
Gwynedd, who loſt his life in the: cauſe of Glundun; wben bis 
forfeited eſtates were beſtowed by Heum IV. on one Ba 
Saxton. His poſterity poſſeſſed them till the 17th of 
Henry VI. who granted them to. Sir John Stanley, groom of the 
bedchamber. . They afterwards became. the property of a 
younger branch of the Stanleys, and remained in their poſſeſſion 
in the laſt century. Þ find a Sir Edward. Stan of Flint +, 
married to a daughter of George lord Stanley, about the latter 
end of the reign of Henry. ViL who probably was owner 1 this 
place. | 

I mvusT- not 3 unnoticed a &roag Britiſh. poſt, W 5 
above the road, about two miles to the right. It lies on the 
ſammit of a, hill, and is ſurrounded with a, great foſs and dike 


* Hiſtory of the houſe of Hasle, 27 + Collins's Peerage, ii. 453 
= 9 | ED of 


'MOEL T GAER, NORTHOP, 1 


of u circular form, with an entrance as ufudl to ſuch places; 1 
and a ſmall artificial mount within the precinct; a 1ribanul ceſpi- . | 4 
' fitium, from whence our antient heroes might deliver their araitb 
or | allocutiv, to animate their followers againſt the - invading. 
ſtrangers. This poſt is called Abel y Grer, or the hill of the 
fortreſs; a name common to ſeveral others of ſimilar uſe. This 
ſtems to have been an out poſt of the Ordovites, in order 
to defend their country againſt the Roman invaders. We 
ſhall towards the end of the volume, have occaſion to 
mention the chain of - poſts along the CRydian hills, from 
that next to the ſea, to remote and internal parts. Our an- 
' ceftry diſputed the poſſeſfion of their country by inches. Here 
they lodged their wives and children; to theſe: places they 
| drove their cattle out of the low country: they eſtabliſhed 
in each numerous garriſons ready to fally forth and repel” the 
' foe or to defend all that was dear to them, ſhould the in- 1 
vaders be hardy _ to ere them in their intrench- _— 
ments. ; 4 
* Ix later times, this ſpot proved fatal to a ( valiant partizan of . x 
| * Owen Glendwr. © Howel Guwynedd (whom we lately mentioned) was | "0 
ſurprized in a "NE: hour, WI _ poſt; and there be- 1 
headed. 
Mo a little town, lies next on che road. It bears PR Nox nor. 
addition of North, to diſtinguiſh ir from the other Hope. The 
Britiſ name is Llan Eutrgain, from St. Eurgen, daughter of Mal- 
gun Gwynedd, ap Cafthallon Latv- hir; e n 
; wy &c. who die in 586. 
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NonTHO r. Eule CASTLE. 


Tu church is dedicated to St. Par. dy is r and 
embattled : the tower lofty and handſome. Within are three 
zhr, whoſe name is loſt, and: 


effigiated tombs '; one of -a-fat"Kknigh 
figure much injured by time. Another of a ſhort. warrior, com- 
pletely armed, and in good preſervation :. on his Thield,.is a croſs. 
pattie, charged in the middle with a'mullet between four others. 
The inſcription is thus, Hic jacet Ith..Yach. ap Bledd Lach. I 
ſuſpe& him to have been a captain of Inglefield, mentioned in 
the pedigree of the Humphrey/es of Bodhuyddan, and ſaid to have 
been interred here. The third is of a lady, inſcribed Lime“ * * , 
and anno domini 1402. According ta tradition, her name was 
Eleuci Llieyd, a celebrated beauty of that period; perhaps the 
ſame who was beloved by a noted bard, who coming to viſit 


— 


her after long abſence, met with the ſame. ſhock. as the Che- 


valier de Rance did; for each found their beloved in her coffin, 
The bard fainted at the ſight, revived, and compoſed -an'elegy 


on her. The Chevalier retired from the world, and founded the. 


abby of La Trappe, famous for its religious auſterities. 

- BzTween the eighth and ninth ſtone, about a quarter of a 
mile out of the Chefter road, are the ruins of Eulo caſtle, placed 
on the edge of a deep woeded dingle. It is a ſmall fortreſs, 
conſiſting of two parts: an oblong tower, rounded at the ſide, 
and guarded on the acceſſible places by a ſtrong wall at ſome 
diſtance from it: an oblong yard, with the remains of a circu- 
lar tower at its extremity, forms the other part. The towers 
are now finely over- grown with ivy, and command the view of 
three wooded glens, deep and DO. GER a moſt 1 
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BATTLE OF .COLESHTEL, 
| In the woods near this place, called to this day Coed Eulo, 


part of the flower- of the army detached by Henry II. in 1187, 


y, Was ſurprized and defeated by David 


from his camp on $2 


and Conan, the ſons of Owen .Gwynedd, ſent by their father with BarrI E. 


a ſtrong party from his. camp near Baſing wert. They ſuffered 
the enemy to-maruli ag the*ftreights of the country, vill their 
forees were entangled in the depth of woods, and the ſteeps of 


the narrow vallies, ſo frequent in theſe parts. The attack was 
ſudden, fierce, and unexpected: the ſlaughter dreadful ; and the 


purſuit carried even to Henry's encampment “. This proved but 
a prelude to the Engliſh of a ſecond defeat. The king, with 
an intent to repair the diſgrace, marched forward with his whole 


army; and at Coleſpill, near Flint, ſuffered himſelf to be en- BATTLE or Corn 


gaged in the ſame difficulties as his detachment experienced 1 
fore. His forces were again defeated ;_ and Euſtace Fitz John, a 

baron firſt in rank, wealth, and abilities among the Eugliſb e 
Robert de Courci, another great baron, with numbers of others, 
were ſlain. Henry.ge Eſſex, hereditary: ſtandard- bearer, and a man 


of approved valor, was ſeized with a panic; and flinging down 


the ſtandard, cried out, that the king was killed +! The route 
would have been general, if the king had not valiantly rallied 
his forces, and repulſed the Fel: but in the end, he thought 
it prudent to withdraw his army, and encamp in a ſecure ſtation; 
It probably was on the elevated ground of the townſhip of Cole- 
foill, at . a Ane ſignificant of the circumſtance, e 


iy Pound "209%: ome ©. + G.. Malen. lib. ii, c. 5. This is the author 
whom the 1 call Gill. im Bach. Danes, 1048, 
_qaftrenſe, 
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BATTLE OF COLESHILL. EULO CASTLE. 
coftrenſe, or the royal head-quarters. He afterwards attempted 


to cut off the retreat of Owen Gwynedd, by marching along the 


ſhore, and getting between him and the mountains; but the wiſe 
prince, penetrating into his views, retired to a plain near St. 
Aſaph, ſtill called Cit-Owen, or Owen's retreat; and from 


thence to a ſtrong poſt, named Bryn y Pin, Uefended by great 


"ramparts and ditches. This camp lies in the pariſh of St. 


George, on a lofty rock above the church, and is now called 


Pen y Parc. 
Bayn DycawtLwcn *, or thereminence on which 8 pro- 


nounced the order, RETREAT! by its name preſerves the me- 


mory of the circumſtance. It lies over Pentre Bagilt, below 


Gadljs, and is ſuppoſed to have been the ſpot from which he re- 
tired to Cil- Owen. 

A CIRCUMSTANCE, conſequential of this battle, proves, "RY 
the report of Edgar's having extirpated the race of wolves out 


of the principality, was erroneous. A young Melſoman, killed 
in this battle, was diſcovered eight days after, attended by his 
faithful dog, who remained by the corpſe the whole time, with- 
out food, and defended. it from being the prey of birds and 


wolves: . 
THERE is no ſort of tradition about the founder of the 


caſtle of Eulo. Whether it might not have been built by one 


of the lords of Tegangle, or whether it was erected by Henn 
to prevent a ſimilar diſaſter, by placing a garriſon here, I 


* "Bryn, a hill ; Nycbæuslꝛutb, return. + Girald., Canbr. Itin. lib. ii: 
E,. 10. P · 873» | ; 2 N 5 
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will pretend not to determine. It has been for centuries in ruins ; 
for Leland ſpeaks of it as a a ruinus caſtle or pile, belonging 
to Hol, a gentleman of Hyniſbire, that by auncient accuſtume | 
* was wont to give the bagge of the ſylver harpe to the beſte - 0 
. * harpir of North Wahs, as by a privelege of his anceſtors . 
The antiquary adds, that he dwellith at Penrine in Flymfhire,? 
We know- of no ſuch place in the county; but ſuſpect that 
the gentleman: intended was Thomas ap Richard ap Hewel, lord of 
Mon, in whoſe family that privilege was long inveſted; that 
gentleman having been cotemporary with Leland. ' 
Tux manor of Elo was in the crown in the 26th of Henry VILL Manor. 
who granted it to Peter Stanley eſquire, gentleman of his houſ. 
| hold, with the tolls of the market of Fim +. In the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, it was held by Edward Stanley, by payment of 
20k 105. a year . At prefent it is eee Jobn Davies 
. of Elanercdh. 
Wiruid this bord are very conſiderable potteries of coarſe 8 
e ee 3 ſuch as pans, jugs, great pots for butter, plates, 
diſhes, ovens, flewer-pots, Sc. There are fourteen works, which 
make annually between three and four thouſand pounds worth. 
The ware is meſtly exported to Ireland, and the towns on the 
Welſh coaſt; particularly to Smanſcy. There are beſides ſix 
otker works, for the making of fire-bricks, few clays being better 
fitted for the purpoſe of reſiſting: the intenſe heat of the ſmelt- 
mg-furnaces Theſe are made of different fizes z and fome of 


| ® Leland Inin. v. 56. + Harleian MISS, Ne 1968: 10. t The ſame; 
Ne 1970. 7. © _ | | 
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thoſe which are called bester 3 two hundred ae 


Great quantities of tiles for barn-floors, and for rooms, are alſo 


made here; and the annual ſale of theſe two articles amounts to 


W 85 twelve hundred pounds. 


T Is clay is of a deep afl-colat'; 3 IS FER in beds 5 5 a great 


<hickgeſs and is dug up in hard lumps, reſembling a ſhaley 
rock; after which it is left for a conſiderable time expoſed 


to the air, in order to effect its diſſolution. The bricks made 
with it are ſet in the ns: ada with the unburnt Clays. inſtead 


.of mortar. 


I mult not leave the ar of Narthop without viding the 
maritime parts, which ſtretch along the channel of the Dee. 
We find there. the names of certain townſhips taken notice of 
in Doomſday book; Lead-brook, Normanized into Latbroc, from 
the Anglo-Saxon, Led, and Broca either from the quantity of 
lead waſhed out of it, or from the ſmelting-works eſtabliſhed 


on it. This n after the Conqueſt, was held 0 Robert 
of Rudland. 


ULFMILTONE was RI now known Ss 15 name of a 


yn. | . 
Werk, another en Was held by Wiltiam de Malbedeng, 


from the church of Cheſter. ' It. is twice mentioned in Doomſday 
book; and is ſaid to have had on it. a wood a league and a 


half long. In one place mention is made of two villeyns and 


wo boors : in another, of one villeyn and a radman; and that 


it had been poſſeſſed by one Ernui, a freeman. Of late years, 
a very handſome Pier has been built by the river Dee company 


in this townſhip, jutting into the channel, for the protection of 
the 


1 * 
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the tips bound to or from Cheſter, under which they may take 

ſhelter in bad weather or adverſe winds. | 
From hence I aſcended to Hawarden, a ſmall town, flouriſhing Hawarpen. 
under the auſpices of its lord, Sir Joby Ghune baronet. I 

mall ſpeak firſt of the manor and caſtle. The laſt forms a moſt 

pictureſque object, ſoaring above the woods, This place, like 

moſt others in our county, bears two names, Pennard halawp, 

perhaps corrupted from Pen y Llibcb, or the bead land above the 

lake; Saltney, and the other ſubjacent marſhes having once been 

covered by the ſea, The other name is Saxon, as we find it 

written in Doomſday book, Haordius; at which time it was a 

lordſhip; had a church, two Caruce or ploughlands, half of 

one belonging to the latter; half an acre af meadow; a wood 

two leagues long and half a league broad. The whole was 

valued at forty ſhillings; yet on all this' were but four vil- 

leyns, ſix Bern. and four ſlaves: ſo low was the ſtate of . 

lation. 

Ir is probable, that this place had been a Brin = op Ronan f 
to the country of the Cornavii, and to the invading Romans. 
To the weſt of the church, in a field adjoining to the road, is 
a mount called Truman's hill, within a piece of gibund which 
appears to have been ſquared, and nicely floped. This evi- 
dently had been a ſmall camp, - whoſe figure has been much 
obliterated by the frequency of agriculture. Tt ſtood on the 
brow of the hill, and commanded a full view of the country. 

Another mount, called Connd's. He, is to be feen near Broad- 
lane houſe. The Rof?, an eminence (overlooking. another flat) 

with foſſes, and an exploratory mount, lying in the pariſh of 
| N .Gresford, 
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Saxon, 


Nor MAne- 


rine, received the addition of de Haward or. Howard, from the 
accident of being born in this place. 


A A WA R D E N. 


Eeretford, was another; and at Caer-FEftyn, a Wien We ſhall 
find occaſion to ſpeak more of _ in the courſe of our 


journey. 
THe Saxons poſſeſſed eiae f every Ovens hold which the 


Britons or the Romans had deſerted, Some they retained, others they 


neglected, as the policy of the new invaders, and the neceſſity of 
the ſituation, required. This, before the Conqueſt, was a chief 
manor, and. the capital one of the hundred of Az/cro/s. On 


the invaſion of William, it was found in the poſſeſſion of the gal. 
lant Edwin,. and probably was one of the places of his reſidence, 


It was a cover to his Mercian dominions againſt the Britons, the 


natural and inveterate enemies of the Saxon race. g 


On the Conqueſt, it was comprehended in the vaſt grant 
made to Hugb Lupus. It afterwards devolved to the barons of 
Mont- alto, or Mold, which they held by ſtewartſhip. to. the earls 
of Cbeſter, and made it their reſidence 


GENEALOOISTSs ＋ tell us, that Roger Fitz-valerine, ſon of one 


of the noble adventurers who followed the. fortunes of William 
the conqueror, poſſeſſed. this. caſtle ; and. having frequent con- 
teſts with the Welſb, often ſaved himſelf by retreating:to it; and: 
from that citcumſtance it was called Howard's Den. But, with 
high reſpect. to all the blood of all the Howards, it. does not 
appear that their name was then known: with more probabi- 
lity does their hiſtorian ſay, that 7/7 liam, the ſon of Fitz-vale-. 


* Cambden, ii. 826. + Collins's Peerage, i. 48. 
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HAWAR D E N. 


O the extinttion of hs antient earls of Cheſter, to prevent 
that honor from being, according to the expreſſion of the time, 


parcelled out among diſtaffs, this, as well as the other fortreſſes, 


were reſumed by the crown. In 1264, Llewelyn, prince of Wales, 
had' a conference at this place * with Simon de Montfort, the 


potent earl of Leiceſter, where they eſtabliſhed peace between 


Cheſvire and Wales, in order to promote their reſpective deſigns; 
and in the year following, on June the 22d, Montfort obliged 


his captive monarch to make an abſolute ceſſion to the Yelp 


Cepep roLLews- 
LYN AP Ggeyep- 
FYDD» 


prince, not only of this fortreſs +, but of the abſolute ſove- 


reignty of Wales, and the homage of its barons, heretofore paid 
to Henry. After the ſuppreſſion of Leiceſter's rebellion, Hawar- 
din relapſed to the crown. I muſt obſerve, that in 1267, in the 


pacification brought about by the Pope's legate Ottoloni, between 
Henry and Llewelyn, it ſeems as if the caſtle had been deſtroy- 
ed; for, among other articles, Llewehn agrees to reſtore to Ro- 

ert de Montalto, his lands in Hawarden, and reſtrains him from 


building a caſtle there for thirty years ; probably it was de- 
ſtroyed by Llewelys himſelf, who foreſaw the impoſſibility of his 
keeping a fortreſs ſo near the Ezgiib borders. The caſtle muſt 
ſoon have been rebuilt; for 1 find in 1280 it was ſtyled Caſtrum 


Regis. 


RELAPSES TO THE 
CROWN. 


THar year was diſtinguiſhed by the 3 inſurrection of FT 


the Yelſs, under their prince Zlewehn and his brother David; 
the great effort of our gallant countrymen to preſerve their 
liberties and antient mode of government. The attempt was 


Annales Ceftrenſes, good by 8 ii. 15 „ + Rymer, i. 814. 
1 Idem, i 1. 845. | 


N 2 begun 


92 


SURPRIZED BY 
DaAvip A Gu xr- 
*. 


accepted a barony, a ſeat among the Engliſh peers. He was in 


denying the power of the court, was told that he was not tried 


Lund) Edward enumerates his kindneſſes to him in this pathetic 


chlamide foveravimus, ipſum inter majores noſtri palatii collo- 


have pleaded exemption from the Engliſb juriſdiction, and flung 


| D. 
begun by David, at that time newly reconciled to his brother, 
on March 22d, on Palm. Sunday, in a ſtormy night, which fa- 
vored his deſign. He ſurprized this caſtle; put the garriſon to 
the ſword, and wounded and took priſoner Roger de Clifford, juſti- 
ciary. of Chefter.. After the death of Liewelyw, and the ſub- 
jection of Wales, David ſuffered for this in a moſt ſevere and 
diſtinguiſhed manner; being the firſt in Exgland who died as a 
traitor; in the way in uſe at this time. He was a prince of a. 
moſt unamiable character, equally perfidious to his brother, his 
country, and to Edward, his benefactor and protector. In the 
writ for his trial (which was before the whole baronage of Eng- 


| 


manner: Quem ſufceperamus exulem, nutriveramus orphanum, 
* ditaveramus de propriis terris noſtris, et ſub alarum noſtrarum 


© cavimus *. The laſt proved his greateſt misfortune. He might. 
a ſtrong odium on the tyranny of the conqueror, had he not 
the ſame ſituation as the duke. of. Hamilton in later times; who 
as a Scotch peer, but as earl of Cambridge, a eng een on 
him by his unfortunate maſter.. 

Davip was condemned to four ſpecies of 3 to be 


drawn by a horſe to the place of execution, as a traitor to the 
king who had made him a knight; to be hanged for murder 
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M4 W A RD BE Mi; 
ing Fulk Trigald, and- other knights, in this caſtle ; for his 


facrilege in committing thoſe murders on Palm Sunday, his 


dowels were to be burnt; and finally, his body was to be quar- 


tered, and hung in different parts of the kingdom, becauſe he 


had in different parts conſpired the death of the king“. 
- We find nothing more of this place till the year 1327, the 
frſt of Edward III. +, when Robert, the laſt baron of Montalt, 


| | (for want of iſſue) paſſed this manor, and his other great poſ- | 
= #&flions, to Jabel the en, but on her ee it fell 90 


again to the crown. 
In 1337, the 2 15 3 the devaribip of Cheſter, wth 


Hawarden, &c. to. William: Montacute earl of Saliſbury; but: as 
Jabel retained a A in the grant, he procured her re- 
leaſe of it, for the ſum of ſix hundred marks. It continued in 
his family till the death of his great nephew, Jom earl of Sal guy, 
who was beheaded by the townſmen of Cirenceſter, after an un- 
ſucceſsful inſurrection, in 1400, in favor of Richard II. his de- 
poſed maſter. Saliſbury had before granted his eſtates in fee to 
Thomas Mountague dean of Sarum, Lodowick de Clifford, Jolm 
Veraur, and Richard. Hericombe, and their heirs: but after his 
attainder, by act of parlement 7th Henry IV. they: became for- 
feited to the king. 5 

In 1411: it was granted, by patent from Henry IV. to his 
ſecond ſon Thomas: duke of Clarence; but in 1414, the 2d of 
Henry V. Thomas: earl of Saliſbury, ſon to John, petitioned for 
annulling the former ſentence :. his ſuit. was IO to Worber 


Cate, ii. 198. | + ba, Barons i. 527. 
3 25 | parlement, | 


GRANTED TO THE 
EARL OP 84118- 
BURY» 


-  -parlement, and then diſmiſſed. Henry then made t to Clarence ano- 


1 420. 


To 812 THOMAS 
STANLEY, 


n A WAN D E N. 


| 


ther grant, in which the former was declared to be invalid. In 
this the advowſon of the living is alſo given. 

Crartnce was ſlain at the battle of Baugy, in 1420, and 
died without iſſue. Hawarden returned to Henny V. and from 
him to his ſon Henry VI. who, in 1443, granted it to Sir Thomas 
Stanley, comptroller of his houſhold, and to the heirs male of 


his body: but in 1450, it was reſumed ; and in the next year 
granted, together with Mold, to Edward prince of Wales. On 
this occaſion John Hertcombe clamed Hawarden, as heir to the 
laſt ſurvivor of the four feoffees : he alledging that Fohn earl of 
Saliſbury was not poſſeſſed of Hawarden at the time of his for- 
feiture; and on this plea obtained a privy ſeal to enquire into it. 
An inquiſition was taken; his plea was found to be good; and 
reſtitution was made. This John Hertcombe levied a fine to Sir 


Richard Strangeways knight, &c. and Tn Needham, to the uſe of 


 Zohn Needham and his bel rs. 


In 1454, a line was levied to Re Nevill earl of Sali 7 


and Alice his wife (daughter to Thomas Montacute, the great earl 
of Sal bury) and Sir Thomas Stanley knight, afterwards lord 
Stanley, to the uſe of Thomas Stanley, and the heirs male of his 


body; en.condition, that if Thomas Stanley do ſell, or ſuffer diſ- 


continuance, or if he die without iſſue male, it is lawful for the 


ſaid Richard earl of Saliſbury, or the heirs of Alice his wife, to 
re-enter. On the death of Lord Stanley, the fee deſcended to 


his ſon and heir Thomas, afterwards earl of Derby; and after 


- * He had married Z/iner, daughter of Richard earl of Warwick. 


0 


H A W AR D E N. 


| kis deceaſe, to his ſecond wife, Margaret counteſs of Richmond, 


and mother to. Henry VII. That monarch, in 1495, honored 
the place with a viſit, and made ſome reſidence here for the 
amuſement of ſtag hunting: but his primary motive was to 
ſoothe the earl her Cane, after the Ms execution of his 


brother Sir William Stanley. 
Ox the death of Margaret, lee aelcemdie" to Thomas: 


earl of Derby, granſon to the late earl; and continued in his fa- 


mily till the execution of the gallant James earl of Derby, in 
1651 : ſoon after his death, it was purchaſed: from the agents 
of ſequeſtration, by ſerjeant Ghnne. On the reſtoration, the Lords 
made an order, on the 175th of July 1660, that the earl of 
Derch's, and ſeveral other lords eſtates, which had been ſold in 
the late uſurpation, without their conſents, ſhould be re-pofleſſed; 
by them without moleſtation . This induced Gꝶhme to make 


an offer to the earl, of the ſurrender of Hawarden, for a leaſe of 


three lives T. The propoſal was either rejected, or not imme- 
diately accepted: the conſequence of which was, the loſs of the 
whole to the Derby family. The Lords, reſentful of the indigni- 


ties their order had experienced in the late troubles, began with 
an attempt to obtain reparation to one of the greateſt ſufferers.. 


In the December of the ſame year, they ſent down to the Com- 
mons a private bill, for the reſtoring to Charles earl of Derby, 
all the manors, lands, Sc. which belonged to his late father. 
This was ſtrongly. oppoſed;, and the bill was laid aſide, without. 


*: Drake's Parlem. Hiſt. xxii. 384. +: Account communicated tor 


me by Sir Jabs Ghynne. 1 Drate, xxiii. 50. | 
ever. 


TOTS EE MM 

ever coming to a ſecond reading ®. The earl was then 4 to 
compound with the ſerjeant for the property of this place, and 

granted it to him and his heirs; in whom it (till remains. 
Ir appears by theſe proceedings, as if the parlement was 
fearful of the conſequences of even an act of juſtice; for, during 
the long troubles, there had been ſuch vaſt change of property, 
effected by ſuch variety of means, that it was apprehended, that 
the enquiry into the cauſes, and the diſpoſſeſſion of numbers 
ho had quietly enjoyed ſuch property from their fathers, might 
be attended with the moſt inflammatory conſequences. - It is 
likewiſe probable,” that many of the members might be intereſted 
in the event; therefore, were determined to ſtop at once any 
proceeding that might tend to affect the fortunes of themſelves 
or friends. Numbers of ſales were made by the leyaliſts them- 
ſelves, under the influence of fear. They were content to 
receive a trifle for the purchaſe, rather than loſe the whole 
by violence; for there were very few who had not incurred a 
premunire under the ruling powers; which they were glad to 
get clear of by a ſeemingly voluntary ſale. When they were thus 
diſappointed in the hope of re-enjoyment of their fortunes, they 
laid the blame on the king, and invented the calumny of his 
rejecting this bill, after it had been ng CEE by both 

houſes, 

Duglixo the civil wars, this ts ſuffered the ual viciſli- 
tudes of fortune. It was firſt poſſeſſed by the parlement, and 
Bexzzeced za kept for its uſe till the year 1643, at which time a ceſſation of 
1643. arms being agreed to, on the part of the * with the ißt 


® Drake, xxiii. 53« 
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HAWARD EN. 


rebels, a number of the forces were drawn from Ireland, and | =_ 
landed at Moſtyn in this county, in the month of November. | = 
- Theſe were immediately employed to reduce the caſtle of Hawar- 
dn. The garriſon received by a trumpet, a verbal ſummons ; _ 
. which gave occaſion to the following letters between lieutenant- 
colonel Marrow, and Jobn Warren and Alexander Elliot, the com- 
manders on the part of the parlement. I omit the immediate 
anſwer to the ſummons, written in the religious ſtrain affected by 


the Pre whigh Marrow PI, to like a true Cavalier. 


2 
2. 


GE N T * EM E N, ly 
© Ir is not for to hear you preach that L am. ne here ; but 
© in his majeſtie's name to demand the caſtle for his majeſtie's 
uſe: as your allegiance binds you to be true to him, and not to 
© enveigle thoſe innocent ſouls- that are. within with you; ſol 
* deſire your reſolution, whother Fou will deliver. the caſtle or 
g V 


The nde, from the caſtle was. to this eſe: 
J 8 I R, T | 
L © We have cauſe to ſuſpect YOUR Hicfeaion to > preaching, in 
regard we find you thus employed. If there be innocent ſouls 
here, Gop will require their blood of them that ſhed it. We 
can keep our allegiance and the caſtle too; and therefore vou 
* may take your anſwer, as it was in Eugliſb plain enough. be- 

fore: we can ſay no more, but Gop's will be done“. 


þ Taft wort h II. pare tits 300. ä 5 
| O „ =: 1D WRAY 
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Tarsx letters had at the time but little * Captain 
Thomas Sandford, leader of the Firelocks, determined to fright 
them into ſubmiſſion by the terror of his name, or perſuade 
them to terms by the powers of his pen; and thus adqreſſes the 


obſtinate commandants: 


*GENTLEMEN, 

* I PRESUME you very well know, or have card: of my con- 
dition and diſpoſition; and that I neither give nor take quarter. 
I am now with my Firelocks (who never yet neglected oppor- 

© tunity to correct rebels) ready to uſe you as I have done the 
*: Iriſh: but loth I am to ſpill my countrymen's blood; where- 
© fore, by theſe J advife you to your feilty and obedience towards 
© his majeſty; and ſhew yourſelves faichfull ſubjects, by deliver- 
ing the caſtle into my hands for his majeſty's uſe; in fo-doing, 
you ſhall be received into mercy, &c. otherwiſe, if you put 
me to the leaſt trouble or loſs of blood to force you, expect 
no quarter for man, woman, or child. I hear you have ſome 
of our late Viſb army in your company: they very well know 
me; and that my Firelocks uſe not to parley. Be not unadviſed; 
but think of your liberty; for I vow all hopes of relief are 
taken from you; and our intents are not to ſtarve you, but to 
batter and ſtorm you, and then hang you all, and follow the 
© reſt of that rebellious crew. I am no bread-and-cheeſe rogue, 
* but, as ever, a loyaliſt, and will ever be, while I can write or 
7 name : | 
* Nov. 28. | © Tmomas SANDFORD, 
© 1643. Captain of Firelocks. 
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H A W A R D E N. 
© I xxPEcT your ſpeedy ans this Tueſday night, at Broad- 
© Lane Hall, where I am now, your near neighbour.” 


\© To the officer commanding in chief at Hamarden 
* caſtle, and his concerts there.” 


ALL this eloquence would have been flung away, had not 


more forces on the ſide of the king, and want of proviſions on 
that of the garriſon, co-operated with this valiant epiſtle. So, 


as Ruſhworth ſays, after a fortnight's ſiege, and much ink and 


© little blood ſpilt, the caſtle being in want of proviſions, was 


© ſurrendered to Sir Michael Earnley, on condition to march out 


* with half arms and two pair of colors, one flying, and the 
© other furled; and to have a convoy to Wem or Nantwyche.” 
Tux royaliſts kept poſſeſſion of it till after the ſurrender of 


Cheſter to Sir William Brereton in 1645; when, on March 17th, Ac 1s 1645- 


O. S. it was taken by major-general Ahtton, after a month's 
ſiege. At that time Sir William Neal was governor, who declined 
to give it up till he had obtained his majefty's permiſſion . On 
the 22d of December it was by vote of parlement ordered to 


be diſmantled, with four other caſtles in this part of {North DiomantiLED. 


Wales +. - Theſe orders extended only to the rendering it unte- 
nable; but the farther deſtruction was effected by the owner, 
Sir William Glynne, the firſt baronet of the name, between the 
years 1665 and 1678. 


THe remains are a fine circular tower or keep, on the ſummit DrsckIBI5. 


of a mount. This alone is pretty entire. Nothing except this, 
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o EN, i 
and a few walls, and the S of ſome rooms, eilt at pre- 
ſent ; which Sir John Ghnne has, with great pains, laid open by 
the removal of the-rubbiſh. In one place was diſcovered a long 
flight of ſteps, at the bottom of which was a door, and for- 
merly a draw-bridge, which croſſed a deep long chaſm (nicely 
faced with freeſtone) to another door leading to two or three ſmall 
rooms. Probably they were places of confinement, where pri- 
ſoners might be lodged with the utmoſt ſecurity, after pulling 
up the bridge over the ap chaſm Wat intervened between them 
and open day. | . 

Tx ſeveral parts of this TE 355 to hive been built at 
different times. It is ſurrounded. with deep foſſes, now filled 
with trees. In 1665, the timber of the park and demeſne was 
valued at five thouſand pounds, and was ſold in that century; 
but the preſent owner will have the merit of reſtoring. it many. 
fold to the next, by the vaſt plantations he has made. | 
Tux living is in the gift of the lord; who preſents; and the 
biſhop of Chefter-induts. The rector does all epiſcopal acts, ex- 
'cept thoſe of ordination and: confirmation ; and has 2 peculiar 
exempt juriſdiction: grants 3 * and pro ok 3 
and has his court and his proctors. . 

- Trz living: is at preſent eleven aa red pounds a year; 5. JF 
in proportion as the ſubjacent lands are cultivated, Will * 
ence a far greater improvement. 5 

- Taz church is à plain but handſome building, 1255 in neat 
and decent repair. The parſonage-houſe i is new, and * to 
the revenue. The garden 1 is Very Prettily layed out, u on 
and commanding ground, | 
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Taz pariſh receives two hundred a year from the river Dee e Revs- 
company. This was granted by act of parlement, in conſideration Th. 
of eight hundred acres of land, belonging to Hawarden, inc loſed 


on the north ſide of the river, for the uſe of the adventurers in the i 
navigation. This ſum is to be payed to the lord of the manor | 
and other truſtees; and is applicable to any uſes which amy five 4 
(with the conſent of the lord) ſhall agree on. ; 3 i 
In Broadlane, the manſion-houſe, built by the preſent baronet PreTures. i" 
in 1752, are four portraits of great merit, part of the collection 3 
of Sir Kenelm Dighy. They repreſent the evangeliſts with their i 
reſpective attributes; ſeemingly the production of Valentine, a2 1 
Frenchman *, who ſtudied the ſtyle of Carravaggio. Theſe are in | 
his beſt manner. The attitudes are. fine; and the lights: and 1 1 
| ' 
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ſhadows moſt admirably diſpoſed. They are half lengths; a ſize 
that his great model excelled in. . 
Amoxc the family portraits, are two of the chief juſtice 
Chnne, the able, political lawyer of the reign of Cbarles I. and 
the ſucceeding uſurpation. He was of the houſe of Ghullivon 
in Caernarvonſhire; which derives itſelf from Cilmin-Troed-d 1, 
or Cilmin with the black foot, one of the fifteen tribes, and co- 
temporary with, and nephew to, N 100 85 1 of Wales 
in the year $18. 7 
Six JoHN GLYNNE was born at e Reeg in the year GER ; . Sitio 
his father was Sir William Glynme knight; his mother a Griffith | e 
5 Caernarvon. His education was 7 125 the beſt mode. His” „ 


— 


o 
—— —— 


— 
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He died 1632. A A cable well Killed in prints Sheik 5 wet tet Wü 
piRures were engraven by Rouſelet. 
10 > ſchool 
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CHIEF JUSTICE. GLYNNE, | 


3 was A that ot the college at Komintern; his em "ROE. g 
was inſtilled into him at Hart- hall, Oxford ; and Bis knowlege of 
the law at Lincolw's-Inn; where he became a bencher. His abilities | 
were immediately diſcovered by the -popular Party, by whoſe in- 
\- fluence he was made ſteward of Fe eſcminſter, recorder of London, 


and twice elected member for the former, in the two parlements 

- OE: 1640. He was, next to Pym, the molt active manager againſt 
Ce the earl of Fraford. The _unfortynate; peer remarked, that 
e Ohne and Maynard treated him like advocates; : Palmer and 
5 M itebet like gentlemen; and yet omitted nothing material that 5 
ES could be urged againſt him“. The authar. 0 Hudilrat ſeems; 

0 catch at this -- of the hatacter of: theſe ; u er 5 


lawyers: VV Eh . 
L ' | "7+ * v 2 2 1 ny 


Did not the 6 n 0 5 e 

To make good ſubjeQs traitors, firain hard? 

In the caſe of Strafford, and in that of the impeachment of 
the twelve biſhops, they acted on principle. This appears evident 


2:2 from the proſecution they afterwards underwent, for the noble 
3 ſtand they made againſt the ruin of the conſtitution, planned, and 
he: afterwards effected by the army. On September the 8th 1647, they | 

vos - were "expelled the houſe, committed to the Tower, and had a 
Fe charge of high-treaſon brought againſt them +, Glue ſoon de- 
© *-- termined'/to ſubmit to the i 9 powers. In the next year, he was 
* reſtored to his place in the houſe; appointed « one of the ten 


” 1 rag - + Parliament, Hitt. xvi. 5 512. 
| : commiſſioners 
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CHIEF. JUSTICE GLYNNE. 


commiſſioners for carrying on the treaty with the king in the 
ie of Wight z and voted by the houſe to be a ſerjeant at law in 


the new call it thought fit to make. He, as well as the artful 
IWhitelock, evaded all concern in trial of the king: but after- 


wards. temporized fully with the powers in being. Cromtpel ſoon 


made him one of his council. In 1654, he was conſtituted cham- 
berlain of Cheſter:- in the following year, was (on the refuſal 


of the chief juſtice Rolles) ſent into the weſt with a commiſſion 


to try colonel Penruddock, and the cther inſurgents *. - Rolles loſt- 


his place for his fcruples ; and in his room the ſerjeant was re- 
warded with the office of lord chief juſtice of the upper bench. 


He was grateful to his patron-; for, being appointed of the 


committee to receive the protedtor's ſcruples about being made 
king. he urged the aceeptance with the utmoſt zeal. It is 


amuſing to compare the change of ſentiment, from the year 1648, 


when the kingly office was voted to be unneceſſary, burthenſome, 


- and dangerous, with the opinion of 1637, when the learned 


ſerjeant tells Cromwe!, that it is eſſential to the ſettlement. of the 


nation . Notwithſtanding the uſurper did not dare to aſſume the 


name, he mimicked the powers; and honored his advocate with 
calling him up by writ into his houſe of peers; that motley 


aſſembly of the year 1657. The prudent lawyer maintained his 
ground till the year of the reſtoration, when, by a maſter- piece 
of cunning, he publiſhed in octavo, the arguments he had uſed 


to prevale with his former maſter to mount the throne, under 


the title of MoNaRcny aſſerted to be the beſt, the moſt antient, and 


Aibenæ Oxon. ii. 386. + Parliament Hiſt. xxi. 90. 
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egal form of government. How flattering muſt this hive been 
= to the rightful prince, to find the antient mode acknowleged 
3 8 as moſt eligible (even after the long abuſe of it in his Eumily) 
by one of the ableſt ſupporters of the protectorate: ? 

WHETHER this recommended him to the new government, or 
whether he had made his peace before, is not certain. He was 
received by Charles with diſtinguiſhed marks of favor, who not 
only knighted him, but beſtowed on him the honor of prime ſer- 
jeant, and even created his eldeſt ſon a baronet. In the 

convention parlement, he was elected for the county of Caer- 
-narven ; and was appointed one of the committee for examining 
the acts paſſed during the late uſurpation, which were inconſiſt- 
ent with the preſent government; and how the many fines, reco- 
veries, c. made in the late courts of law, might be confirmed 
and rendered good. He had likewiſe a concern in the act of 
general pardon, and in all others in which * aſſiſtance of an 
able lawyer was requilite “. 5 | 

He retired. from the houſe in the. ee e and 
lived till the year 1666, when he died in London, and was inter- 
red in his own vault, beneath the altar of St. een church, 
Weſtminſter. 

FROM Broadlane the Sud begins to Goji W353 the Dee. At 
the bottom, between the fifth 8 ſixth ſtone from Cheſter, lies 
Broughton, formerly the property of the Ravenſcrofts, and after- 
wards that of the Hopes. At the Conquelt it was called Broche- 
Zune; and was held of Hugh Lupus, by Robert de Roelent, or 


* Drake's Parlem. Hiſt. xxii. 416. 155 
| Rudland. 


BROUGHTON. SALT NE I. 


Rudland, - Levenot, a freeman, poſſeſſed it before. Robert alſo had 
a manor here, once held by a Saxon of the name of Ulmer. 

CLoss to the village of Breton, lies the large marſh of Saltney, 
which reaches within about a mile of Chefter; It is at preſent 
divided by a moſt excellent road, by whoſe fide runs a ſmall 
canal, cut by Sir John :Glynne, for the conveyance of his coal into 
the Dee near the city. This tract was formerly granted, by Robert 
lord of Nd, to the monks of  Ba/ingwerk, for: paſturage ; he 
alſo gave them the ſame privilege in Hawarden, and the liberty 
of cutting ruſhes for thatching their buildings * 6. 4. ara 

Tux principal part of this common lies in Flintfoire... The 
boundary is marked by a ſtone: near the eaſt. end. It extends 
conſiderably on both ſides. From the right flows the Leeches, 
2 ſmall brook, riſing a little beyond Daddleſton, That place lies 


out of my rout; yet I mention it, as the place of interment of 


that honeſt chancellor Egerton lord Elleſmere, who preferred it 
out of affection to his mother, a native of this village. 
ANorhER circumſtance leads me to name this pariſh, humi- 


liating as it is to a Weſſbman; for at Balderton bridge our coun- 


trymen met with a cruel defeat from Hugh Qveliac earl of Cbeſter ; 
who, by way of trophy, made a rampart of their heads. 

Ar the extremity of Sa/tney, within a mile of Cheſter, the land 
riſes ſuddenly. On the left-hand of the aſcent are conſiderable 
hollows, with correſpondent elevations : one has the appearance 
of a round baſtion; which makes me conjecture, that they might 
have been works deſigned to command this paſs into the coun- 

®* Harlian MS. No 2099. 9. 
V try 
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Custer. 


try of the dee, for it points towards Varis, Conovium, and 


A part of the country of the Cornavii, commences on the 


St. Mary. 


CHESTER 


Segontium. 


E 5 1 1 


flat beneath this bank. The road is continued along the ſmall 
common of Over- leigb, and ends at Han- bridge, the ſuburbs 
of Cheſter, on this fide of the river, he to the pariſh of 


Tux acceſs to the city is over a very narrow and dangerous 
bridge, of ſeven irregular arches, rendered more inconvenient by 
the antient gateways at each end, formerly neceſſary enough, to 
prevent the inroads of my countrymen, who often carried fire 
and ſword to theſe ſuburbs ; which were ſo frequently burnt, as 
to be called by the Britons Tre- boeth, or the burnt town. 

I sHaLL begin my account of this reſpectable city, by declin- 
ing the honor of aſſerting it to have been of Britiſb foundation, 
notwithſtanding I have the authority of Ranulph the Monk, _ 
of Henry Bradſhaw, another religious of this city. | 


The founder of this city, as ſaith Polychronicon, 
Was Leon Gaure, a mighty ſtrong gyant ; 
Who builded caves and dungeons many a one, 
| No goodly building, ne proper, ne pleaſant. 
But king Leir, a Britain fine and valiant, 
Was founder of Chefer by pleaſant building, 
And was named Guer-leir by the king. 


une Life of St. Warburg, | 
Yair 


"ROMAN CHESTER, 107 
Lx this legend does not err greatly from the right name, Caer Cann Luzon, 
Lew, the camp of the legion. Caer Lleon, vawr ar ddyfr Dwy, 
the camp of the great legion on the Dee, being the head quar- 
ters of the twentieth legion, ſtyled alſo Valeria and Yifrix. 
This legion came into Britain before the year 61; for it had 
ſhare in the defeat of Boadicea by Suetonius. After this victory, 
the Roman forces were led towards the borders of North Wales, + 
probably into this county. Afterwards, by reaſon of the relaxed 
ſtate of diſcipline, a wing had been cut off by the Ordovices, 
juſt before the arrival of Agricola; but the quarters of theſe 
troops at this period are not exactly known. It is probable that 
part at leſt were on the Deva; that he collected a few of his 
forces, and began his march againſt the enemy from this place; 
and that, after his ſucceſsful expedition into Mona, he determined Moa, &c. 
to fix here a garriſon, as the fitteſt place to bridle the warlike 
people he was about to leave behind him. In conſequence, he 
fixed part of the legion here, and detachments in the neigh- 
boring poſts, before he ventured on the diſtant expedition to 
Scotland, into which he led part, as appears from the inſcrip- 
tions; which prove that a vexillatio of this legion was concerned 
in building a portion of the Roman wall. In order to encou- 
rage the troops he left behind, he formed here a colony; and 
the place was ſtyled from them, and from its ſituation, Colonia 8 
Devana, as is proved by the coin of n een ſon of v e 
which was thus inſcribed: 


Cor. Des leg. x, Viernn; 
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AND D ZV. 


Fou x. CHIEP 
STREETS» 


ExXCAVATED. 


T Rows, 


* 
"* 
I 


They run direct from: eaft to weſt, and north to ſouth; and: 


angles, dividing the whole into leſſer ſquares. The walls, the 


part of the old walls exiſt; but they ſtood, like the modern, on 
the ſoft freeſtone rock, A the ard ning 2 9 and 
_ eſcarpe on every front. TE kIO 


each ſide of the ſtreets, paſſengers walk from end to end, ſe- 


with the rows; but to go into any of theſe four r ereers, it is ne- 


: — 4 ö 25 * * : REL 
2 3 TD * * K 4 7 „ 2 


Tr was aſs aner fimply e * the: river which ed 
one ſide; 


Tre antient hallowed Drs. 


— 


us forth of 85 city evinces chi origin to ls een 
being in the figure of their camps; with four gates; four prin- 
cipal ſtreets; and variety of leſſer, croſſing the others at righe 


precincts. of the preſent city, mark the limits: of the antient. No 


Tre ſtructure of the four ee auen e 9 | 


were excavated out of the earth, and ſunk many feet beneath 
the ſurface. The carriages are driven far below the level of 
the kitchens, on a line with ranges of ſhops; over which, on 


cure from wet or heat, in galleries; (or ius, as they are called) 
purloined from the firſt floor of each houſe, open in front and 
baluſtraded. The back-courts of- all theſe houſes are level 


ceſſary to deſcend: a flight of ſeyeral ſteps. | ran. ale ©: 
Es rows apprar to me to have. been Wa ſame; RY the 
antient veſtzbules ; and to have been a form af building. preſerved 
from the time that the city was poſſeſſed by the Romans. - They 
were built VERS the Ybors,” N between the ſtreets and the 
i, £49 ; | nes 35 


+ 4 
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houſes; and were the den where dependents waited for the 


| coming out of their patrons Dae and under which they might 


walk away the tedious minutes of expectation. Plautus, in 


the third act of wh Mo pings deſcribes: both "theis ſituation 


META BENCH 76s : 8 


Viden' veſtiboluns ante des, et ambulaerum ejuſmodl ? 


The ſhops beneath tHe rows were the chptæ and apothece, ma- 


gazines For the various neceſſaries hes the owners of the 


Houſes. 
The ſtreets were once Senden dt Aepe as is apparent from 
the ſhops, whoſe floors lie far below the preſent pavement. In 
digging foundations for houſes, the Roman pavement is often dif- 
covered at the depth of four feet beneath the modern. The 
leſſer ſtreets and allies, which run into the principal ſtreets, 
floped to the bottoms of the latter, as is particularly viſible in 
were” ONES rer but theſe are "ENT ou, me” 5 or 
rows. | | 

Ir is difficult to alngn a Gn Fo chil E müll wed ways. An 
antient hiſtorian mentions the exiſtence, in his days, of certain 
vaults and paſſages, of which not a trace, nor even tlie leſt 
memory is left, notwithſtanding the moſt diligent ſearch and 
_ enquities have been made, In His cyte, ſays the author of the Poly- 
chronicon, ben ways under erthe, with vowtes and ſtone-werke doo nder. 
ty e "thre chambred' wer les. Grete N 10 n with ay 
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NOW LOST, 


> PAST CATE, 
RoMANe 


mennes names cberin. "There 3 is 40 Jorws ——— 
in ſtones grave, end other noble mennes names alſo, with the wrytynge 
about ; meaning the altars and monumental inſcriptions : but he 


probably miſtakes the name of Julius Cefer for that of Julius 


Agricola ; to whom, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, ſome grateful 
memorial was erected. Unleſs theſe hollowed ſtreets were formed 


by the oid left after the deſtruction of theſe great vaults, I 


can no mote account for their formation, than for the place 
which thoſe antient Souterrains occupied. None have ever been 
diſcovered, by the: frequent finking of cellars for new buildings 


on the ſite of the old ; tradition has delivered no ſuch accounts 


to us; nor 1s their exit to be traced beneath the walls in any part 
of their circumference. The only vaults now known, are of a 
middle age, and which belonged either to the ' hotels of the 
great men, or to the houſes diſperſed through the 
city. 

Or the four gates of the city, one of them, the Zaft gate, 
continued till of late years; of Roman architecture, and conſiſt- 
ed of two arches, much hid by a tower, erected over it in the 
later days. A few years ago it was pulled down, on account 
of its ſtraitneſs and inconveniency, to give Way to a magnifi- 
cent gate, which roſe in its place by the munificence of lord 


Sroſvenor. I remember the demolition of the antient ſtructure; 
and on the taking down the more modern. — of Normas: ma- 
ſonry, the Roman appeared full in vip. 


Ir conſiſted of two arches, formed & vaſt? | 160 * "OE 
the Eaft-gate. ſtreet and the Foreft ſtreet: the pill "oo 
— Was 2 ſtreet exactly in two. The accu 1 e rep 
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DOUBLE GATE. HYPOCAUST. 


ſentation of them by Mr. Wi Wilkinſon, of this city, will give a 
ſtronger idea of them than words can convey ; as alſo of the 


figure of the Roman ſoldier, * Feen the W of the arches 


facing the Foreſt ſtreet. 
Tunis ſpecies of double gate was not age The Porta 


efquiling * „and the Porte porteſe + at Rome, were of this kind. 


Fleres, in his medals. of the Roman colonies in Spain t, exhibits 


one on the coins of Merida, the. antient Emerita, particularly 


on thoſe of Auguſtus ; which ſhews, that the coloniſts were proud 
of their gate; and perhaps not without reaſon, as it appears 
to have been the work of the beſt age. I muſt conclude, that 
the mode ſeems to have been derived from the Grecian architec- 
ture; for at Athens ſtood a Dini, or double gate, now demo- 


liſhed g. 


Tux gate in queſtion faced hs great Watling frreet road, 


and near the place where other military ways united. Through 
this was the greateſt conflux of people ; TD rendered the uſe 
of the double portal more requiſite. 

Tart Roman bath beneath the Feathers Im, in Bridge ow, is 
probably till entire; hut the only part which can be ſeen, by 
reaſon of the more modern ſuperſtructures, is the, Hypocauſt. 
This is of a rectangular figure, ſupported by thirty-two pillars, 
two feet ten inches and a half high, and about eighteen inches 
diſtant from each other. An each bs a tile eighteen, inches 


: Muni m. part i. p. % + On Kong 2 p- 37. 
1 P. 384. tab. xxi. xxii. xxiii. 
I haye been informed dy my Friend Mr. Sraart, 


ſquare, 


* 
1 
7 


8 8 


S360: - 


Iquare, as if deſigned for a capital; and over them a perforated 


HE S T E R. HY POCAUs r. 


tile two feet ſquare. Such are continued over all the pillars. 
Above theſe are two layers; one of coarſe mortar, mixed with 


| ſmall red gravel about three inches thick; and the other of 
© finer materials, between four and five inches thick: theſe ſeem to 


have been the floor of the room above. The pillars ſtand on a 
mortar-floor, ſpread over the rock. On the ſouth fide, between 


the middle pillars, is the vent for the ſmoke, about fix inches 
. dquare, which is at preſent open to the height of ſixteen inches. 


Here is alſo an anti-chamber, exactly of the ſame extent with 
the ypocauſt, with an opening in the middle into it. This is 
Junk near two feet below the level of the former, and is of 
the ſame rectangular figure; ſo that both together are an exact 
ſquare. This was the room allotted for the ſlaves who attended 


to heat the place; the other was the receptacle of the fuel de- 


ſigned to heat the room above, the concamerata fudatio *, or 
ſweating-chamber ; where people were ſeated, either in niches, 
.or on benches placed one above the other, during the time of the 


operation. Such was the object of this Hypocauſt ; for there 
were others of different forms, for the purpoſes. of heating the 


waters deſtined for the uſe of the bathers. 

I MvsT now deſcend towards the bridge, in ſearch of the few 
Further reliques of the antient coloniſts. After paſſing through 
the gate, on the right, near ſome {kinners houſes, is a ſmall 
Night of ſteps, which lead to a large round arch, ſeemingly of 
Roman workmanſhip. It is now filled with more modern ma- 


. * Fitrwvins, lib. V, '© 11. 


ſonry 
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fonry, and a paſſage lefe through a ſmall arch of a very eceentric | 


form. On the left, within the very paſſage, is the appearance of 
another. round arch, now filled up. This poſtern is called the 
Ship-gate, or Hole in the Wall. 


FTuis ſeems originally deſigned for the common paſſage over 


the Dee, into the country of the Ordovices, either by means of a 
boat at high-water, or by fording at low, the river here being re- 
markably ſhallow, What reduces this to a certainty is, that the 
rock on the Hanbridge ſide is cut down, as if for the conveniency 
of travellers. And immediately beyond, in the field called Ed. 
| par's, are the veſtiges of a road pointing up the hill; and which 
we ſhall have hereafter occaſion to ſay, was continued toward 
Bonium, the preſent Bangor. 8 | 

In a front of a rock in the ſame field, and facing this relique 
of the Roman road, is cut a rude figure of the Dea armigera, 
Mix ERVA with her bird and altar. This probably was a ſe- 
pulchral monument; for ſuch were very uſual on the ſides of 
highways; but time. or wantonneſs has eraſed all inſcription. 

Br vox this ſtood, paſt all memory, ſome antient buildings, 
whoſe ſite is marked by certain hollows ; for the ground (pro- 
bably over the vaults) gave way and fell in within the remem- 
brance of perſons now alive. Tradition calls the ſpot the ſite 
of the palace of Edgar. Nothing is now left, from which any 
judgment can be formed, whether it had been a Roman build- 
ing, as Doctor Stukeley ſurmiſes ; or Saxon, according to the pre- 


ſent notion; or Norman, according to Braun *, who, in his antient 


* Civitates Orbis, ili. pl. 3. This work was publiſhed in 1576. 
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ALTAR» 


| ſively by every one; who added or ons cnn according to their 


tiquary, I think fit to acknowlege my obligations for the many 


elegance, and was erected by Flavius Longus, tribune of the 


+ head included in a circular garland. I fogot to remark, that 


CHESTER EDGAR'S PALACE. ALTAR, 


plan of this city, ſtyles the ruins, then actually exiſting, Ruinoſs 
domus Comitis Ceſtrienſis. Perhaps it might have been uſed ſucceſ- 


reſpective national modes. 
Havinc had occaſion to mention the name of a departed an- 


hints I have benefitted by, from the travels of that great and 
lively genius; but at the ſame time lament, that I muſt ſay, 
I often find him plus beau que la verITE. His rapid fancy led him 
too frequently to paint things as he thought they ought to be, 
not what they really were. In the ſubje& before us, this aſſer- 
tion may be ſupported, by his giving three arches to the antient 
Eaſt gate, and hollow ways to rere part of the city; where ſearch 
has been made. 

Tux beautiful altar, in eos of Mr. Dy/on; and the ſoldier 
in the garden of Mr. Lawton, are the only pieces of detached 
antiquities now remaining in this city. The firſt is of great 


twentieth victorious legion, and his ſon Longinus, in honor of 
the emperors Diocletian and Maximian. The father and ſon, 
who thus expreſſed their gratitude, were of Samoſata, a city of 
Syria. On one ſide is the inſcription, on the oppolite is a cur- 
tain with a feſtoon above. On one of the narrower ſides is a 
genius with a cornucopia; and on the other is a pot with a plant 
of the ſuppoſed acanthus, elegantly leaved. On the ſummit is a 


immediately over the inſcription is a globe overtopped with: 
palm-leaves. If this is not a general compliment to their 
victories, 


A DUBEED ER Arn 


victories, 1 ſhould imagine it deſigned to expreſs their particu- 
lar ſucceſſes in Africa, of which the FOOTE, was a aan 
emblem. 


Tuis was found in di igging for a cellar near the 1 


on the antient pavement, which conſiſted of great ſtones, 
Around it were found the markes of ſacrifice; heads, horns, and 
bones of the ox, roe-buck, Cc. and with them two coins; one 
of Veſpaſian in braſs, with his head, infcribed Imp, Cs. Vesy, 


Avg. Coss, III. and on the-reverſe, VieTorta Auvovsri S. C. 


and a winged Victory ſtanding, The other was of copper, in- 
ſcribed round the head, of Conſtantius, Fl. Val. COonSTANTIUS 
Non. C. and on the other fide, GENIO Porurt Romani; allud- 


ing to a genius holding i in one hand a ſacrificing bowl, in the 


other a cornucopia. 


Tur other antiquities diſcovered here are now diſperſed ; 


which obliges me to have recourſe to books, in order to hy 
them in one point of view. 

Taz firſt is the noted altar diſcovered in 1653, at preſent 
preſerved at Oxford, It is inſcribed to Jupiter, with the Brits iſh 
epithet Tanarus, or the Thunderer, by the tranſpoſal of the let- 
ters 1 and n in the word Taran. This appears to have been 


complimentary to the Britons, by adopting the epithet in their | 


language, inſtead of that of Tonans, The inſcription (approved 
moſt 15 Mr, Horſely ) runs thus: 


* Tab. 67. Ne wt, 


Q 2 | Jui 


Andru. 
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Jovi optimo maximo Tanaro 
| Titus Elupius Galeria 
Præſens Guntia, Primipilus 
Loegionis viceſſimæ Valentis. 
Victricis Commodo et Laterano 
Conſulibus votum ſolvit 
| Lubens merito. 


Tux word Guntia, in the learned Prideaux and Gale“, is read 
Gunethe, as if derived from Gwinedd, one of the Britiſh names 
of North Wales; over which they ſuppoſe Elupius had preſided. 
This might account for his preference of the word Tanaro, as 
highly. flattering to the vanity of thoſe he governed. 

THz next is a ſtatue in poſſeſſion of the late Reverend Mr. 
Preſcot, with a Phrygian bonnet on his head, a little mantle croſs 
his ſhoulders, and a ſhort jacket on his body. He is placed 
ſtanding with a torch in his hands declining. This is ſuppoſed 
to have been Mithras, or the ſun; a deity borrowed from the 
Perfians, and much in vogue among the Romans in the ſecond 
and third century +. An inſcription, Deo: Sorr MiTrz, has 
been diſcovered in Cumberland. The Phrygian bonnet marks 
him for a foreign deity. The ns torch ſhews the fune- 
brious occaſion of this ſtone. 

Ma. Hoxs Ty mentions another ſtone, diſcovered: in 1 
a cellar in Waler- gate ſtreet, in 1729. The inſcription is ſo im- 
perfect, that he ingenuouſly confeſſes, that without the aid of 
fancy, it cannot be made out. 


® Galt's Comm. 53. + Horſely, Cumberland, 259. 
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A rw bricks, with the number of the legion ſtationed here, 


fill the liſt of the Roman antiquities of the place. I ſay nothing 


of the inſcription Dea NYM PH BRIAN TES, preſerved by 
Mr. Cale, it being juſtly diſputed whether it belonged to this 
place. „ Y 

I MuvsT not omit the moſt valuable memorial which the Ro- 
mans left, in a particular manner, to this county; the art of 
cheeſe-making : for we are expreſsly told, that the Britons were 
ignorant of it till the arrival of the Romans. The Ceftrians 
have improved ſo highly in this article, as to excel all coun- 
tries, not excepting that of Haß, the land of their antient 
maſters. | | „ | 

Tus twentieth legion was recalled from Britain before the 
writing of the Notitia, it not being mentioned in that work, 
which was compoſed “ about the year 445. It is ſuppoſed 
alſo to have been drawn from Cheſter before the retreat of the 
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Romans from this iſtand, its name being found at Bath among | 


ſome of the lateſt inſcriptions we have +. The city muſt not at 
that period be ſuppoſed to be totally deſerted ; it remained oc- 
cupied by the deſcendants of the legionaries, who partook of 
the ſame privileges, and were probably a numerous body. Num- 
bers likewiſe, who had married with the native iſlanders, and 
embraced civil employs, in all likelihood ſtayed behind after the 
final abdication. of Britain by the legions in 448. After this, 
the city fell under the government of the Britons, till their 
conqueſt was entirely effected by the new invaders the Saxons. 


& Hoſeh, 473. | + 1 Idem, $5. 
BriTain, 
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| BrrTain, now left defenceleſs, quickly experienced all the 
calamities that could be inflicted on it from a foreign and bar. 


barous people. While Hengiſt and Horſa poured in their troops 


upon the ſouth, another ſet of Banditii landed in Wales, from 


their ſettlements in the Oreades and the north of Scotland. Theſe, 


with their allies the Pics, were defeated near Mold, by the 


Chriſtian Britous, headed by St, Germanus. I mention this out of 


ZrurlenkiD, 60y. 


Barr or Cnes- 
TSR, 


courſe, merely to ſhew, that the probable reſt that Deva enjoyed 
for another century, was owing to this victory, which, obtained 
ſeemingly in a miraculous manner, diſcouraged for a long ſpace 
any new attempts. | 

Tur fate of this city. was @t ba decided in 607 , when 
Ethelfrid king of Nerthumbria reſolved to add this rich tract 
to his dominions. He was oppoſed by Brechmail Iſcithroc king 
of Ports, who collected haſtily a body of men, probably de- 
pending on the intervention of Heaven, as in the cafe of the 
viftoria alleluiatica; for that end, he called to his aid one thou- 


ſand two hundred religious from the great convent of Bangor, 


and poſted them on a hill in order that he might benefit by their 
prayers. Etheifrid fell in with this pious corps, and, finding what 
their buſineſs was +, put them to the ſword without mercy, He 
made an eaſy conqueſt of Brochmail, who, as the Saxon chroniclet 
informs us, eſcaped with about fifty men. It appears that 
Etbelfrid, after pillaging the eity, left it to the former owners, 
and contented himſelf with the territory, till it was wreſted from 
his kingdom by that of Mercia. 


Sax. Chron. 33. 7 Bede, Viſt, Il. e. 3. . 
7 5 WI 
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We are 1 unacquainted wich the hiſtory. of this city for a 
long period. The Britons ſeem to have continued in poſſeſſion 
of it, and it was conſidered to be the capital city of Venedotia, 
or North Wales, till it was finally wreſted out of their hands 
by Egbert, about the year 828, during the reign of the Britiſb 
prince Mervyn and his wife E£/bt * ;- which contracted the limits 
of Wales, during the remainder of its independent exiſtence. 

In a few years after it underwent a .heavy calamity from the 
Danes, Theſe pirates, the ſcourge of the kingdom, meeting 
with a fevere defeat by Alfred the Great, retreated before him; 
and in their flight collecting vaſt numbers of their countrymen, 
committed the « care of their wives, their ſhips, and their booty, 


to the Eaſt Angles, marched night and day to ſecure quarters in 


the weſt, They ſeized on LZepaceaſter before the king could 


overtake them. He beſieged them about two days, deſtroyed _ 


all the cattle he could find about the town, partly burnt, and 
partly cauſed the ſtanding corn to be deſtroyed by his cavalry, 
and flew all the Danes whom he found without the walls +. 
Theſe invaders kept poſſeſſion of the town part of the winter; 
but, compelled by famine, evacuated it the beginning of 895, and 
took their courſe through North rates which the ſame cauſe 
obliged them ſuddenly to quit. 

AFTER the evacuation of the city by the 8 it continued 
in ruins till the year 90% or 908; when the Saxon Chronicle, and 


all our antient hiſtorians, agree, that 1 it was reſtored by the cele- 
brated Eibelſleda |. 


* Powel, 27. 1 Sax. Chr. 102. Flores Hift. anno gog. p. 269. 
} Ranulf. Higden in Gale, iii. 260. | | 
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Her HisTory, 


* r N E L r L E D A 


Tnts lady is ſo frequently mentioned in the Mercian hiſtory, 
that it will not be impertinent to give a brief account of her, 
She was the undegenerate daughter of the great Alfred, and the 
wife of Ethelred earl of Mercia, under his brother-in-law Edward 
king of England. On the birth of her firſt child “, ſhe ſeparated 


herſelf from her huſband, and for the reſt of ow: days, like an 


Amazon of old, determined on a life of chaſtity, and devoted 
herſelf to deeds of arms. She kept on the beſt terms with her 
huſband : they united in all acts of munificence and piety ; 
reſtored cities, founded. abbies, and removed to more ſuitable 
places the bones of long-departed ſaints. 

AFTER the death of her huſband, in 912, ſhe adamed the 
government of the Mercian earldom, and the command of the 
army. She became fo celebrated for her valour, that the effe- 
minate titles of Lady or Queen were thought unworthy of her: 
ſhe received in addition thoſe of Logo and King, 


O EryrLepa potens, O terror.virgo virorum 
Victrix naturz, nomine digna viri 
Tu quo ſplendidior fieres, natura puellam, 
Te probitas fecit nomen habere viri. 
Te mutare decet, ſed ſolum nomine ſexus, 
Tu Regina potens, Rexgue trophza parans, 
Nec jam Cæſarei tantum meruere triumphi, 
Cæſars ſplendidior virgo virago vale . 


* Pariendo ſuam ſobolem primam difficultatem perpeſſa, tanta indignatione carnalem concubi- 
tum abhorruit, ut nunquam deinceps ad viri ſui thorum rediens, ſe cælebitu caſtiſſimo conti- 
neret. Ingulpbi Hi. 871. 

+ Henry Hunt indon, lib. v. P+ 354» 


ELFLEDAy 


* r u F I E A a 


„ ene terror of mankind! 
„„ Nan for ever unconfin'd, 
Stampt thee in woman's tender frame, 
e , ͤ , y FAT e 
Thee, thee alone, the Muſe ſhall ſing, | xo. 
Dread Eurress and victorious Kine ! 
- Fen Cz/ar's conqueſts were-out-done - 


By thee, illuſtrious Amazon ! 
R. w. 


Tur heroine appears well to have merited this eulogium. 
Her abilities and activity were perpetually exerted in the ſer- 
vice of her country. She erected a caſtle at Sceargate; another 
at Briege, the modern Bridgenortb; a third at Tamweorthige, or 
Tamtborth; a fourth at Stæfford; a fifth at Eadeſtyrig, now the 
chamber in the foreſt in Cheſhire , a fifth at Weeringwic, or War- | 
wick z a ſixth at Gyrichyrig, or Chirbury; a ſeventh at Weardbyrig, 
or Wedſburrow, in Staffordſbire; and an eighth at Rumcof, or 
Runcorn, in Cheſhire. She took Brecenanmere, or Brecknock, and 
made its queen priſoner: ſhe ftormed Deoraby, or Derby ; but 
loſt four Thanes within the place: and finally, the reſtored the 
city of Legerceaſter, after its deſolation by the barbarians ; re- 
built the walls; and, as ſome pretend, enlarged the city ſo 
greatly as to include the caſtle, which before ſtood without 
the antient precincts, Death put an end to her glorious courſe,” Dzara. 
at Tamworth *, in the ſummer of 922, from whence. her body 
was tranſlated to Gloucefter, Her loſs was regretted by. the whole 
kingdom, and by none ſo ſenſibly felt as by: her brother Ed- 


55 ; R | | ward; 
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ward; for ſhe \ was as uſefut to that wiſe privy: In the cabinet 


as in the field. 

 Epcar made this port one of . 8 in his annual Cir- 
cumnavigation of his dominions. The year 973 is noted for 
the league he made here with fix petty kings; who engaged to 
aſſiſt him by ſea and by land in all his undertakings. This is 
the fact, as related by the Saxon Chronicle. The ſame is men- 
tioned, perhaps copied from the former, by Henry of Huntingdon; 
but Higden, the monk of S. Werburg, to do greater honor to 
his native city, makes the number of Neguli eight; and adds, 
that, in token of ſuperiority, Edgar, one day entering his barge, 
aſſumed the helm, and made bis eight tributaries row him from 


the palace, which flood in the field which ſtill bears his name, 


up the Dee, to the church of St. Jahn, and from thence back to 


his palace . 
Ix the following century, the e of the 2 were 


conducted with ſo much policy as to induce the factious and 
traiterous nohility of England to rife and favor their deſigns. 
Edmund, ſurnamed Jron/ide, took arms ta. relieve his. diſtreſſed 
country, and carried the war into the., northern counties, 
among which lay the principal partizans of the. invaders : 
whoſe country he ravaged, in reſentment of their treaſon. This 
city is mentioned among thoſe which ſuffered. Edmund, by 
the perfidiouſneſs of his own people, was conſtrained to 
leave both the Merdan and Northumbrian kingdoms. in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Canute; who, in the famous partition of England 


P. 122. Henry Huntindon, 356. + Polychron. in Galt, iii. 267. 
between 


* SAXON TESTER. NORMAN CHESTER. | 
between theſe vival princes, in 1016, ne thole parts for his 
own ſhare. | 


Om the bins of the . line, it 3 8 the reſt 


of the Mercian province, to its old maſters, Zzofric, a munifi- 


cent nobleman, was at that time governor of Mercia, and ear! 


of Cheſter, Theſe earls were not created, but merely official. 
He died 1057, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Agar or Alpar, a 


10567. 


turbulent nobleman; who engaging in rebellion, aided by the 
Ielfo prince Gryffydd ap Liewelfs, was twice deprived of his earl. 


dom, and was once pardoned. After his ſecond deprivation, he 
obtained again the province by dint of arms, aſſiſted by Gy d and 
a Norwegian fleet. He died ſoon after, and was interred in Co- 
ventry, where the earls of Mercia had their principal ſeat. 


222 


His eldeſt ſon Zdwin ſucceeded; in whom ended the race of Noa Man Con- 


earls of Cheſter of Saxon blood. After the battle of Haſtings, he 
fled, with his brother Mortar earl of Northumberland, to London, 
with a view of the crown, vacant by the death of Harold. Be- 
ing diſappointed in his hopes, he took his ſiſter AMeyiha, widow 
to the ſlain monarch, and ſent her to Chefter; and endeavored 
| to eſcape to Malcolm king of Scotland, but was intercepted by 

the way and ſlain, - 
EncLanD now experienced a total 8 of maſters. The 
conqueror, in order at once to ſecure his new dominions, and 
to reward his followers, beſtowed on them the lands of the 

noble Saxons. He wiſely divided the provinces, which had hi- 
therto been ruled by a few great men, into leſſer portions ; and 
by this means broke the power which before often braved the 
throne, - Mercia, heretofore under the enen of a duke or 


R 2 . earl, 


QUEST), 1066. 
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earl, and ruled by what was called, in the Saxon phraſe, the 


Merchenlege, received in many caſes a diſtin& maſter. Cheſhire 
fell to the ſhare of Gherbod, - a valiant Fleming. By misfortune 
he fell into the hands of his enemies (being called into Flanders) 
ſoon after he had taken poſſeſſion of his new territories, and by 


_ reaſon of a Jong captivity was obliged to reſign them to ano- 


ther. The Conqueror, in his place, appointed Hugh de Aurange, 
better known by the name of Hugh Lupus; the firſt: Norman 
earl of Cheſter who ever poſſeſſed the county. To him he dele- 
gated a fulneſs of power ; made his a county palatine, and gave 
it ſuch a ſovereign juriſdiction, that the antient earls kept their 


_ own parlements ; and had their own courts of law, in which any 


offence againſt the dignity of the ſword of Cheſter was as cognizable 
here, as the like offence would have been at Weſtminſter againſt 
the dignity of the royal crown; for: William allowed Lupus to hold 
this county tam libers ad gladium, ſicut ipſe Rex tenebat Angliam 
ad coronam. The ſword by which he was inveſted with this 
dignity is {till to be ſeen in the Mu/eum, inſcribed Hugo comes 
Ceftrize. Another inferior office was alſo held by the earls, by 
virtue of this ſword ; that of ſword-bearer of n at the 
times of coronation *. 
Lupus inſtantly took poſſeſſion of his e e It is probable 
that he was inveſted in them by Villiam himſelf; for we find 
the Conqueror at Cheſter in perſon in 1069, where he repelled the 
Melſd, and finally reduced the Mercian province, which appears 
to * been 1 in arms to this period t. At the ſame time reſtored 


* TY: 105. | i, Ordericus vitalis, lib. 10 P-. Fl 
; 1 a the 
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ts walls and built the caſtle 3 the former having either fallen 
into decay ſince the days of Etheifreda, or were not thought. Als 


ciently ſtrong for the exigencies of the times. 
As ſoon as Lupus was firmly eſtabliſhed, he began to exert 
his regal prerogatives. He formed his parlement by the crea- 


tion of eight barons, viz. Nigel baron of Halton ; Robert, of 


Montalt; William Malbedeng baron of Nantwich; . Vernon, of 
Shipbrook , Fitzbugb, of Malpas; Hamon' de Maſſie Venables, of 
Kinderton; and Nicholas, of Stockport, Theſe were to affiſt the 
earl with their advice: Ego comes HuGo et mei BARONES, was 
the form of his writs. They were obliged to pay him attend- 
ance, and to repair to his court to give it the greater dignity. 
They were bound, in time of war with Wales, to find for every 
knight's-fee a horſe with capariſon and furniture, or two with- 
out furniture, in the diviſion of Cheſbire. Their knights and 
| freeholders were to have corſelets and habergeons, and were to 

defend their lands with their own bodies. Every baron had 
alſo four eſquires; every eſquire one gentleman; and every gen- 
tleman one valet . Each of theſe barons had alſo their free 
courts of all pleas and ſuits, and all plaints, except what be- 
longed to the earl's ſword. They had beſides power of life and 
death. The laſt inſtance of the exertion of this power was in the 
perſon of Hugb Stringer, who was tried for murder in the baron 


of Kinderton's court, and executed in 1597 +. 
Tux earls had their chamberlain, which ſupplied the 5 


af chancellor; an office continued to this day. The firſt we | 


® Erdeſevicke's MSS. quoted 4 Doftor 88 p-. 22> + Doctor Gower's 
materials, &c. p. 22. | 8 
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know of was Philippus . who took his name from his 
office, in the time of "Randle Gernouns earl of Chefter. Here 


is a baron of the exchequer, and other officers conformable 


to thoſe of the crown at Weſtminſter alſo juſtices, before 
whom the cauſes which of their nature ſhould otherwiſe belong 


Ry to the courts of king $ A and common-pleas, 


are triable * 
In imitation of regal- power, the 15 1 e a high con- 


| ſtable of Cheſbirs, correſpondent to the high conſtable of E- 


land; which was held in fee by the baron of Haiten, who by 
virtue of this office took place of the other barons; and the 
baron of Montalt had precedency (after him) by virtue of his 
office in fee, of high ſteward. 

RoBzRT DER RoTHELENT was another baron, who was com- 
mander in chief of the forces in Cheſbire, and prime governor of 
the county under his couſin Hugh Lupus. As his office and rank 
dropt with him, he is not reckoned among the barons. Probably 
the office was found unneceflary, and clathing with the priveleges 


of the high conſtable. 


Tunis ſpecies of government continued from the Conqueſt 


till the reign of Henry III. a period of about 174 years; when, 
in 1237, on, the death of Jobn Scot (the ſeventh earl of the 


Norman line) without iſſue male, Henry took the earldom into his 


Trurz EarLDOM 
RESUMED BY THR 
Crown. 


own hands, and gave the daughters of the late earl other lands in 
lieu; unwilling, as we ſaid, that ſo great an inheritance ſhould 
be parcelled out among di * The king beſtowed the coun- 


= Leicefter, 152. | 7 
2 5 ty 
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ty on his ſon Edward, who did not aſſume the title; which he 


afterwards beſtowed on his ſon Edward of e firſt 
Eugliſb prince of Wales. | 

Arrzs the reſumption. of the lain by the crown, 8 
government of the city aſſumed a new form; for in the year 
1242, the 26th of Henry III. it appears to have firſt been under 
the directions of a mayor and ſheriffs. The mayor ſeems to 
have been the ſubſtitute. for the conſtable ; an office which, 


during the period of the Norman earls, was, under them, ſupreme 


in all matters military and civil, in both city and county. The 
| ſheriffs ſeem to have been a new name for bailiffs, who acted 


under the former *. 


ArTeR giving a general idea of the ſtate of this place and 


county to the time of Henry III. I ſhall return to the time of Hugh 


Lupus, and give, to the beſt of my power, a brief chronolo- 


gical account of its hibory » ; leaving is W part to be 


treated apart. 


Ix the days of that potent earl, and probably long before he 
was poſſeſſed of this city, it enjoyed” by preſcription divers 


priveleges. It had a guild mercatory+, analogous to a modern 
corporation; ſo that no. perſon who was not of that ſociety could 


exerciſe any trade or carry on any commerce within its pre- 
cinct. Such was the ſtate in which the Normans found it; 
which the earls afterwards. confirmed under their ſeals. 

Two overſeers, ſelected out of the moſt reſpectable citizens, 


were appointed to maintain the rights of this guild. They re- 


| ® Fake road, 161. + Ibid. 157+ 
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Expo rs. 
SLAVES. 


_ Horses, HiDes, 


&c. 


CHESTER. nb. | EXPORTS. 
ceived, for the uſe of the city, all the cuſtoms paid by ſtrangers, 


unleſs at the fairs, which in thoſe days were ſaid to have been 


held three times in the year. Theſe officers were probably of the 
fame nature as the deans of guild in Scotland. It appears allo 
from the Doomſday book, that here was a ſupreme officer, called 
the Præpaſitus Regis, or provoſt, Who had the care both of the 
civil and commercial intereſts, N 

IT is difficult to ſay at this time what were the abe of ex- 
portation, excepting ſlaves and horſes. The firſt barbarous 
traffic was carried on by the Saxons to a great height. The de- 
ſcription of the mart is an exact picture of the negre commerce * 


at preſent; ſo little have we emerged from barbariſm in that 


inſtance. | | 
Hoss were another article; but their exportation was pro- 


hibited, excepting they were deſigned for preſents, by a law of 
Atbelſtan. But theſe, as well as ſeveral others, ſuch as metals, 
hides, dogs, and chalk, were probably ſtill exported, as in the 


FTE is a town called Brichftou ( Briftal) oppoſite to Ireland, and ex- 


tremely convenient for trading with that country. Mulſſtan induced them to 


drop a barbarous cuſtom, which neither the love of God nor the king could 
prevale on them to lay aſide. This was the mart for ſlaves, collected from all 


parts of England; and particularly young women, whom they took care to 
provide with a pregnancy, in order to enhance their value. It was a moſt 


moving ſight to ſee, in the public markets, rows of young people of both ſexes. 


tied together with ropes ; of great beauty, and in the flower of their youth, 
daily proftifuted, daily fold, Execrable fact! wretched diſgrace ! Men, un- 
mindful even of the affection of the brute creation ! delivering into ſlavery their 
relations, and even their very offspring. Vita S. Wul/fan, in 9 Sacra, ii. 


#58. Wulſfan was biſhop of Worcefter, and died in es. 5 
times 


CHESTER. EXPORTS. IMPORTS. 


times of the Romans." Cheſter was admirably ſituated. for ſupplying 
all theſe articles, excepting the laſt. The frequent wars carried 


on with the Weiß, furniſhed them with ſlaves; if thoſe were 
wanting, their neighbors of the Northambrian kingdom were 
ready to diſpoſe of their neareſt menen *, The rich plains of 


Cheſhire furniſhed 2 and hides 5 and the Cambrian mines, 


lead and copper. 
- Cazzsx muſt not be omitted, as a 0 important avticles 


Sir dhe ee ae ſo great a progreſs in the arts of the dairy, 
that even under the Roman reign there. was great exportation 
of cheeſes for the uſe of the Roman armics ; in which this 
county doubtleſsly had the greateſt ſhare. -.. . + +7 

Tux imports were che ſpices and other luxuries. of the eaſt, 
procured either from Vemer, or afterwards from the cities of 
Piſa and Amalpbi t, the magazines of the precious Afaatic com- 
modities. 

C1.0TH was brongig Gow Flanders, and find from Germany ; 
reliques and eccleſiaſtical finery from Traly I, the ſtaple of ſuper- 
ſtition. Rich armour was another conſiderable article; for war 
and religion ereated in theſe ages the moſt important commerce 
of the ſtate, The warriors and the ſainted images were the beaux 
of the time; the -crimes of the former were ſuppoſed to be 
readily expiated by proſtration to the latter; and acceptance 
was announced Lars e to the value of the 
offering. . 

. * Willielm. Malms/b. in ſcript- poſt, Bedam, p. 17. i + 3 1. 58, _ 
4 idemyga. I} Bae Hibs Hibbe Wrremonth. 2955 297 
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-Flanen: nd Spain Gpplted them Vich wine; and the diſco- 
very made towards the north. by Obrhere, under the directions of 
Alfred, gave us furs, whale- bone, feathers, walruſes teeth, and 
other articles from that cold region J. Martins ſkins are twice 
mentioned in the Doomſday book, among the imports of Chefter. 

Ireland might alſo. ſupply them with furs, and ſeveral other 
commodities z; this being the channel of communication on that 
_ fide of the kingdom, and the great mart for the Jriſb commo- 
dities. A ſenſible but uncouth poem, about the year 1430, 
publiſhed in h 4. © 199, Ee. us a liſt 55 its articles of 
commerce. K 95 * | 
Hides and fiſh; falmon, hake, age 
Ji wooll, and linnen cloth, 8 d 
And marterns good be her marchandie, 
Fertes hides and other of venerie. 
Skinnes of otter, ſquirrel, and Jriß hare 
Of ſheepe, lambe, and foxe, is her chaffare, 
Water of RO,” and conies os plentie. 


ID is "condi chat Cbęter hed 100g been a . port. 
| Ie appears to have been a ſtation for the Saxon navy; and fre- 
quently the ſeat of the court of the Mercian kingdom, both 
during the Heptarchy, and after it became a province at the 
em union under Egbert. : 

Tux ſtate of this city, in the time of en the Confeſſor, 
and at the KURT; muſt be collected from the * ſurvey 
the Doomſday book. 


oF Trandation of Orefur, by A 3 Dania maine 9, 12, 13. 


* | Ir 
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Ir appears, that in the time of the Saxon monarch. here were 
| Nane hundred and chirty· one houſes which were taxable, beſides 


of ſilver and a half; two parts to the king, and the third to 
the earl: that whenever the king came in perſon, he clamed 
from every plough- land two hundred heſtbas, one cuna of ale, 
and one ruſca of butter: that if any perſons made bad ale, 
they were either to ſit Is a chair full of dung, or pay four 
millings: that there were twelve judges in the city, and ſeven 
mint - maſters: that whenever repairs were wanting for the walls 
or the bridge, notice was given for one man out of every hide- 
land in the county to appear; and in caſe of abſence, he was 
fined forty ſhillings, to be divided between the king and the 
earl: and that the city was ſo depopulated at the time that 
Hugh Lupus took poſſeſſion, that there were two hun- 


dred and five houſes fewer than in "= Ane of the Con- 


feſſor. 


Ir is probable that the: city ſoon emerged Haw: its real | 


and felt a conſiderable increaſe under its new maſters,. a more 
poliſhed race; for the Normans: affected as much elegance in 
their dreſs and their buildings, as they did temperance in their 
meat and drink. The example of a magnificent warrior, 
ſuch as the new earl, was quickly copied. His court, and that 
of his ſucceſſors, rendered it the moſt conſiderable 1 fin theſe 
parts. 5 | . | 


Hef ba is rela- to be a x capony una a wo nd or vat. I do not fnd 
raſca ee 5 


S 2 Accorpive 


fifty-ſix that belonged to the biſhop : that it yielded ten marks 


8 


132 | 


1159. 


1188. 


S 


d n un E „ > 


Acconbine to De *, a jolly monk who flonriſhe 
the time of the ee ep its commerce was very conſiderable. 


Fe ſpeaks of the fhips * coming from 'Gaſcoign, Spain, Ireland, 


+ and Germany, who, by Gop's affiſtance, and by the labour 
© and conduct of mariners, repair hither and ſupply them with 
< all. forts of commodities ; fo that being comforted with the 
< favour of Gos in all things, wwe drink wine Plentifully: 5 vor _ 
* countries -have abundance of vineyards.” : 
BA ng in 1159, Henry II. and Mako/m the Ih of Sor. 
1 had their interview; and the important ceſſion was made 
to Henry by the latter, of the three counties of Northumber: 
land, Cumberland, and Walmoreland, ROE wreſted e the 
Enghſb crown . | 
 Batpwin, archbiſhop of Canteiury; in 1788, viſies tha 
place, in his road from Wales, where his zeal led him to recom- 
mend the Crarſade to the mountaneers, aſſiſted by the eloquent 


and vain Giraldus. All the hiſtorian takes notice of in this re- 


ſpectable city is, that Conſtance: counteſs of Chefer kept a herd. 
of milch hinds, made cheeſes of their milk, and preſented three 
to the archbiſhop: that he ſaw an animal, a compound of an. 
ox and a ſtag; a woman born without. arms, who could few as 
well with her feet as others of. her ſex did with their fingers ;, 
and finally, that he heard of a litter of whelps begotten by a. 
monkey , As Giraldus was a great dealer in preſages, it is 
wondrous he made no uſe of all theſe portents: probably ng. 


. Quoted by Cab 1. 672. + Fordun, is 449. i t lia Combre. 
e. xi. P · 87. ; | 
: ſignal. 
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fignal nn e theſe — in his ans, to which oy 


could be applied. 
Tux next 1 occurrences were ks ravages of . 


ap Gryfyas, prince of Wales; who carried fire and ſword. to the 
very gates of Cheſter, and deſtroyed every thing around on both 
ſides of the river; pravoked by the cruel injuries his ſubjects 
ſuſtained from Geffrey Lale, II of the Dy under 
prince Edward *. . 


Tnrs city ſeems to have 10 A 1 3 of 8 
* place d armes for every expedition on this ſide of the kingdom.. 


from the times of the Normans to the conqueſt of Frelaud by 
Wiliam III. In 1257, Henry III. ſummons his nobility + to at- 
tend with their vaſſals at Cheſter on a certain day, in order to 
| invade Wales, and revenge the inroads of the Weiſp; and the bi- 


, e ee ne there on the 


ſame occaon. 
Epw an I. in 2275, am this e as the place of re- 


ceiving the homage of Llauehn; to which that high-ſpirited 


prince declining to fabmit $,. brought on the war, which con- 


| cluded with the deſtruction of him and his principality. 

Axp in this city was received, in 1300, the final acknow- 
legement of the Weiß to the ſovereignty of England, by Edward 
| of Caernarven prince of Wales, when the freeholders of the 
EP did gy and e for their ROS lands l. 


2 p. 467 ; who places this event in 1255. + Rymer, i. 635. 
b ldem, 646. £ -. Pocvel, 333» | Rynur, ii. 53+ 68. Feel, 383. 


 Ricyary: 


1255 


I 2757 


1300. 


133 | 


1 399- 


1455. 


1459+ 


lordſhip of Bromefield and Yale, Chirkland, and © ſeveral other 


with their unfortunate maſter. 


CHESTER 


| Ricnany II. viſited: tlie capital. of his fans: and loyal 
county ; ; and did it the diſtinguiſhed honor of converting it 
into a principality,” and annexing to it the caſtle of Holt, the 


places in Wales and on the borders. But Henny IV. in his 
fourth year, reſcinded an act that incroached ſo ee on the 
dignity of his ſon as prince of Wales. 

HzNRVY IV, in 1399, ſeized the city and caſtle, in his way to 
Flint againſt his ill-fated monarch Richard II. and on his return 
ſecured him for one night in the fortreſs; and barbarouſly put to 
death Sir Perkin a Legh, and other. nne whom he took 


Dux the inſurrection of Glendwr, this: city was made a 
rendezyous of the royal forces, and a place d armes. It does not 
appear that our countryman ever made. any attempt on it, not. 
withſtanding numbers of the gentry of this gallant county favored 
his cauſe+. But the country was unhappily divided; and conti- 
nued fo during the civil wars that raged between the houſes of York 
and Lancaſter. The ſpirited Margaret, in order to keep up the 
intereſt of her party, made a progreſs into the county in 1455, 
and viſited this city T. In 1459, ſoon before the battle of 
Bloreheath, ſhe made another, and took with her the Meck Ujur- 
per, her huſband Henry VI. and her ſon Edward. She kept 2 
public table wherever ſhe went; and beſtowed on the Cheſtir: 
gentlemen, that ha her e little ſilver ſwans, the badge 


» Statutes at 1 21 Rich, L. c. 9. 1 Rymer, viii. 333. 
: 1 wy e Ek 
of 


GH E S T ER. 


of the young prince, as the cogniſance. of 5 Lancafrians ®. . 


She appointed Fames lord Audley to command the Cheſhire forces, 
Michael Drayton gives an animated. deſcription. of the effects of 
civil * on this occaſion: he acquaints us that | Aydley 


. So labour'd, till that he had e 
That thalf of one houſe gainſt the other fought. 
So that two men ariſing from one bed 1 
Falling to talk, from one another fly ; 
This wears a white roſe, and that wears a red: 5 
And this a Yorx, that LaxcasrTER doth cry : 
Hz wiſh'd to ſee that Auvbi Er well had ſped; 
He prays again to proſper 8a Tr, rt. 
And for their farewel, when their leaves es take, 
1 their gant. ſwords at one e another ſhake +. 


Das Kino wah us, that Eduard prince: of Wales, ſon to 


| Edward IV. came to Chefter before Chriſtmas 1475, and was 
immediately conveyed to the caſtle with great triumph. Ed- 


ward . muſt have deſigned this only as a compliment to his 


friends in theſe parts, his ſon being at this time a child of four 


years of age. Such marks of royal favor were not unfrequent. 
Henry VII. and his queen came here in 1493; and Herd ſent 


his ſon Artbur to viſit the place in 1497. 
Tis city had alſo its ſhare in the calamitous dfempers of 


the times, In 1 506, it was "viſited by that- endemic diſorder 


| the ſeweating-/ickneſs, which deſtroyed, in three days, ninety-one 


houſeholders. The remark, of this deſtroying-angel's reſpect 
to the female ſen, ou vere here; for only four TONE 


g 92 . 8: 5 8. + The Miſeries of Queen Mogan, part iv. 
8 | Is 


1475» 


| 1493- 
1497. 


1506, 
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In 1517, it was followed by the peftilence, when ſuch num. 


bers died, and ſuch mann Hol t the” We rad the city 


were overgrown with graſs. - 

Ir appears that the citizens of C en not less bn 
for their dramatic performances than thoſe of Coventry. They 
exhibited two ſpecies; one formed upon moral romance, the 
other on ſcriptural hiſtory, In this year they enacted at the 
high-croſs-the play of Robert kyng of Ciryle, or Robert le Fs 
borrowed from the French morality of that name. 1 85 


Here i is of leyng Robere of O 
-— oo mn cr did him by rg = 


„ 


Rösner ieee e eee . himſelf be. 
yond the power of any being, divine or human. Heaven, in 
order to humble him, cauſes- a deep ſleep to fall on him in 
church: when the congregation is diſmiſſed, an angel aſſumes his 
form, and deceives his attendants, who follo the angelic king 
into the palace, where he takes Robert's place. Robert awakes; 


runs to his palace; is diſowned ; feized as an impoſtor, and at 


haſt appointed n of the ball tothe now ae and, 
Clethed in 6 „ 1 8 


Witch floxes tayles mony aboute 
Men mihte him Town in the route, 


. 1 5 + Mr. tu 
Dazidl TOE calls it the Play of Rebert Sth 3 Loathſome. 


L — - 8 5 - ; 
- 
8 After 


1 


neſs's permiſſion . Others again were the labors of Sir Henry | 
Frances, another monk, as appears by the proclamation for the ' 


— 
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After a very long an; ignominious penance, the angel finds 
Robert effectually cured of his preſumption, quits his ae 


and reſtores the poor king to his throne. 


THe year 1332 reminds me of the religious dramas deing per- 
formed i in this city. Theſe are the nen interludes known by 


the name of Myſteries, originally compoſed in the years 1327 and 


1328, by Randal Higgenet, a monk of Chifter abby, as this pro- 
895 acquaints us. . | 


— 3 Reverend beds and ladyes ale, 
That at this tyme aſſembled be; 
By this meſſauge underſtond you ſhall, 
That ſome tymes ther was mayor of this citie 
Sir John Arnway, knight ; who moſt worthilye 
Contented hymlſelfe to ſet out in playe | 
The deviſe of one Done Ronaall, moonke of Cheer abbey. 
Ronnar, it ſeems, firſt compoſed theſe Myſteries in Latin 
and took true pains to obtain leave to exhibit them in an 
Engliſh- dreſs, having made three journies to Rome for his Holi- 


Whiitſn plays in this year, made by the clerk of the Pentice, 
ſetting forth, that in 


* Oulde tyme, not only for the augmentation and increes of 
the holy and catholick faith, and to exort the minds of the 
* common people to good deuotion and holſome doctrine, but 


* alſo for the comonwelth of this citty, a play and declaration 


* Harlian MSS. 2124. 
T * of 


1532. 
Wulrson Ptars, 
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of divers ſtoryes ie the Bible, beginning with. the creacion, 
* and fall of Lucifer, and ending with the generall judgement of 


_ * the world, to be declared and played in the Vbitſanne weeke, 


* was deviſed and made by Sir Henry Frances, ſometyme moonke 
* there; who gat of Clement, then buſhop of Rome, 1000 dayes 
* of pardon, and of the buſhop of Chefter at that tyme, 


40 dayes of pardon, to every perſon reſorting in peaceable 


* maner to heare the ſayd playes; which were inſtituted to the 


© honor of God by Jobn Armway, then major of Cheſter, his 


© brethren and whole cominalty thereof; to be brought forth, 
declared, and played, at the coſt and charges of the crafteſ- 


men and occupations of the ſayd citty, c. Sc. . 


TnksE plays had probably been dropt for a conſiderable 
time; which occaſioned the proclamation, in the reign of that 


Pageant- loving prince Henry VIII. Forty-three years had elapſed 


ſince the laſt performance of this nature, when the Aſumption 


F our Lady was played before his brother Arthur, at the abby- 


gates of this city. 

Trzse Myſteries were the rude 3 of he Engliſh theatre, 
Our drama, as the very ingenious Mr. Warton remarks, was in early 
times confined entirely to religious ſubjects ; and theſe plays were 
nothing more than an appendage to the ſpecious and mechanical 
devotion of the age +. I refer the reader to that gentleman's 
amuſing hiſtory of the riſe and progreſs of theſe performances; 
and confine myſelf to a few ſpecimens of the groſs and ridicu- 
lous exhibitions of the times; when the audience liſtened with 


o Harleian MSS. 2013. . + Hiſtory of Engliſp Poetry, i. 237. 
9  - the 
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the fulleſt admiration and devotion to what would at preſent. 
fill a theatre with laughter from the gay, at the abſurdity, or 
ſcandalize the ſerious part, with the (unintentional) impiety. I 
ſhall only premiſe, that the ſcene of action was the church, in 
defiance of the fulminations of the furious Bonner, and the pious 
Gringal. 

Tuxsz plays were twenty-five in number. They were per- 
formed for above three centuries, to the ſtaring audience; who 
received the unvaried ſubject with the ſame annual pleaſure as 
the Romans did the farces in their days of honeſt ſimplicity. 


Tandemque redit ad pulpita notum 
Exodium, cum perſonz pallentis hiatum 
In gremio matris formidat ruſticus infans. | 
| Juv. Sat. iii. 


The ſame rude ſong returns upon the crowd, 
And by tradition is for wit allow'd, 
The mimic yearly gives the ſame delights, 
And in 122 mother's s arms the clowniſh infant frights. 
Darpzx. 


They do not appear to us in the words of the original deviſer: 
but, the language and the poetry being grown obſolete, they were 
altered to that of the time, for the performance of the year 
1600, and were acted by the craftſmen of the twenty-five com- 
panties, who were all dreſſed in ſuitable habits. 

7. Tus Tanners performed the play or pageant of the Fall 
of Lucifer, and in the courſe of the prologue are thus in- 
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his Quiuces, Suug s, Snouts, and Starvelings, in the Midſ * 


W HITSON PLAYS: 


Now, you worſhippfull Tanners, that of cuſtome olde 
The fall of Lucifer did ſette out; 

Some writers a warrante, your matter therfor be moulde 
. Craftelye to playe the ſame to all the rowtte ; 

Yeur authour his auther hath : your ſhewe let it be 

Good ſpeech, fyne players, with apparrill comelye. 


Suk Es PEAR Certainly formed his perſonæ dramatis of mechanics, 


Night's Dream, from performers of this kind. | 

2. Taz Drapiers enacted the Creation of the World. Adam 
and Eve appeared literally naked, and were not aſhamed, till after 
the fall, when they propoſed, according to the ſtage-direCtion, to 
make themſelves ſubligacula a foliis, quibus tegamus pudenda, and 
made their appearance with. an apron of fig-leaves, ſticking 
religiouſly to the account given in the third chapter of Geneſis. 

3. Tax Water leaders and drawers of the Dee, took, with 


| great propriety, the Hiſtory of the Delage; which being handled 


in a very diverting manner, I ſhall tranſcribe as a pattern of 
the reſt, Their prologue tells them, that Noe ſhall goe into 
* the arke, with all his famylye, his wyfe excepte.” After the 


long catalogue of birds, beaſts, &c. which are ſuppoſed to have 


entered the veſſel, Noah thus calls to his Tpouſe : : 


Norye®. 
Wyfe, come in, whie ſtands thou there ? 
Thou art ever froward, that ſure [ ſweare; 
Come in on God's half, tyme it were, 
For feare left that wee drowne. 


This is copied from the MS, in the Bedljon Library. | 


Nox. 


- 


WHLITSON "FH AE & | „ 


8 N o 386 Wiel. | ; 
You Sir, ſett nen, .-- 75 
And rowe forth with evill hayle; . 
. For, withouten land fayle, 
I will not out of this grove. 
But I have my goſſopes evry ech one. 
One fote further I will not gone; ; 
They ſhall not drown, by Saint Joba, 
And I maye fave ther lyves.. 42) 
They loved me full well by Chrif; __ | To 
But thou wilt lett them into thie 3 9 
Ellis row forth maye when thou liſte, 
And get thee another wief. JOEY 
FFF 2 a 
Sem, ſonne, nowe thie mother is war o woe, 
Buy Gad faith another I doe not knowe. | 
8 E Ms 
Father, I fhall fetch her in, I trow | 
Withouten anie faile. 55 705 
Mother, my father after. thee ſende, 
And biddes thee into yonder ſhip wends. ; 
Look ape and fee the winds, . | 
For we bene readie to ſayle. 
Noynz's Wief. 
Sonne, go agayne to him, and ſaye, 
Iwill not come therein to dave. 
NO YB. 
Come in, wief, in twentie devilt ways 
Or allis ftand there without. 


en A u. 


Shall we All fetch her in? 


Nor. 
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| | No YR. 
In | Vea, 3 in Chriſbs bleffing and mine, 
= I would ye hied yea be tyme; 
For of this flood I ſtand in doubt. 
> Tus coop GossoPEs. 
| The flood comes fleeting in apace, 
One every fide it ſpredeth full fare; 
For frare of drowning T am agaſt. 
Good goſſopes, let us draw neare, 
And let us diink are we depart; ; 
For ofte tymes we have done ſo: 
For at a draught thou drinks a quart, 
And ſo will I doe or I goe. 
Here is a pottell, full of malmeſay _ and ſtrong 3 
It will rejoyce both hart and tong 3 
Though Ney think us never ſo long, 
Yet wee will drink a tyte. 


aS 


„„ 
Mother, we pray you altogether; 
For we are here your owne children; 
Come into the ſhip for feare of the wedder, 
For his love that you bought. 
Nor'ts Wief. | 
; = That I will not far all your call, 
But I have 5 4 8 all. 
74 S E M. = 
In faith, 1 yet vou ſhall, 
Whether you will or mongſt. 
zuhN . 
ö | Well me wief into this boate. 
| \ Norg' s Wyſe. * Do | 
Have you that for thie note. [Give Noah a box in the ear. 


Nox. 


WHITSON” PLAYS. 


457 Nor: 
. 4 "a Maris: this is whote : 
It is good for to be ſtill. Flbatbass 
A, children! methink my boat remeves; 
Oiur tarrying here heughly me greves: 
On the land the water ſpreads: 
Gop doe as he en 


775 
[if] 


4. THE Barbers and 8 told no Abraham re- 


turned from the ſlaughter of the four kings, Sc. 
5. Tux Cappers and Linen-drapers took up the ſtory of Balaam 


and his aſs ; and make the prophet accoſt his beaſt in terms too 
low and ludicrous to be repeated. 


This animal had far greater 


reſpect paid it in a neighboring kingdom; for feaſts were held in 
honor of it, The feſta aſinaria, or feaſts.of aſſes, were celebrated 
in France. in the beginning of the fifteenth century * ; when the 
beaſt, covered with a cope, was introduced into church, attend- 
ed by the clergy, and ſaluted es the following hymn : 


Orientis partibus 
Adventavit aſinus 
Palcher et fortiſſim us 


. Sarcinis aptiſſimus. 
He, fire Ane, he. 


Hic in Collibus ficſen 
Enutritus ſub Raben 
Tranſiit per Jordanem, 
Saliit in Betbleem. 

He, ſire Ane, he. 


Poetry, i i. 246. 


_ 


9 Memoires, Kc, de la Fete des | 14. 


Saltu vincit hinnulos 
Dagmas et capreolos, 
Super Dromedarios 
Velox Madianeot. 
He, fire Ane, he. 


Aurum de Arabia, 
Thus et myrrham de Saba 
Tulit in eccleſia 
Virtus aſinaria. 
He, fire Ane, he, 


See alſo more. of it in Mr. Marton Hiſtory of: 


Dum: 
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WHIT SON PLAN S 


Dum trahit vehicula Amen dicas, Aſine, 
Multa cum farcinula, © Jam ſatur ex gramine, 
IIlius mandibula, Amen, amen, itera, 

Dura terit pab ulla. 1 vetera, 
He, fire 11 he | He, fire Ane, he. 
= 


bin inis . Fx 
. Comedit et carduum 
Triticum a palen 


Segregat in area. a 
He, ſire Ane, he. 


: C. Tak Wrights and Slaters reherſed the Beirib of Chriſte. 


7. The Painters and Glaziers, the Appearance of the Angels to 


the Shepherds. 8. The Vintners, the Departure of the Wife 


men, or three Kings of the eaſt, in ſearch of our Saviour. 
'9. The Mercers, the Offerings of the three Kings. 10. The Gold- 
ſmiths, the Murder of the Innocents; and give a curious dia- 


logue between the ſoldiers and the women, 11, The Black- 
ſmiths ſhew how Chriſt diſputed with the doQors in the temple. 
12. The Butchers, how he was led by the Spirit into the wil- 
derneſs, 13. The Glovers tell of the death of Lazarus. 14. 
The Corviſors, of Jeſus and the Lepers, 15. The Bakers, of the 
laſt Supper. 16. The Fletchers, Bowyers, Coopers, and Stringers, 
choſe the Hiſtory of the Paſſion. _ 17, The Ironmongers, the 
Crucifixion. 18. The Cooks relate the deſcent of Chriſt into 
Hell, and what he did there; which concludes with our Saviour 
redeeming out of Purgatory all the ſaints, and leaving behind 


only one poor woman (probably a real character at the compo- 


7 ſition 


WH ITSON PLAYS. PUBLIC STEWS. 


fition of this curious wraps) whoſe crimes ; the confeſſes in a 
long 1 | | She 


Some time I was a tavernere, 
A gentel goſſepp, and a tapftere 
Of wine and ale a truſty brewer, 
| Which woe hath me hewrought. 
Of cannes I'kepe/no true meaſure.; 
My cnppes I ſolde at my pleaſure, 
 Deceavinge many a creature, 
Tho' my ale were noughte. 
She is then welcomed by the devils; which cloſes the piece, and 
all I ſhall relate of thoſe heaps of abſurdities. 
Tux city had, till this time, been indulged with public ſtews 
or brothels, which, for ſome centuries, were permitted by le- 
giſlative authority, and regulated by wholeſome laws, ordained 
by the commons, and confirmed by the king and lords. Thoſe 
of Southwark were attended to in a particular manner in 1161, 
the 8th of Henry II. One article affords reaſon to believe, that 


a certain diſeaſe had a much earlier date than the ſiege of 
Naples; for it prohibits the ſtew-holders from keeping any wo- 


man that hath the perillous infirmity of burning. Their houſes 
were diſtinguiſhed by having the fronts whitewaſhed, by having 
ſigns, not hung out, but painted againſt the walls. Among the 
ſigns, I obſerve the ſingular one of the cardinals hat. Notwith- 
ſtanding the keepers were protected in their profeſſion, they were 
reckoned infamous, were not to be impannelled on any juries, 


®* Stews Hiſt. London, II. book iv. 7. 
. 1 08 
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PUBLIC STEWS. TRIUMPHS: 


or allowed to hold a tavern . T he women. that frequented 
them were forbidden the rites of the church, as long. as they 
exerciſed their profeſſion, and were excluded from Chriſtian 
burial, if they were not reconciled before their death. Henry VIII. 
ſuppreſſed the yy houſes in 1337; thoſe: in this city in 
1542.. 

Tris year was. ited by: one 15 ie cruel deeds that. 
marked the reign of the bigotted Mary:z. the burning of George 
Marſh, for his adherence to the* Proteſtant faith. I have often 
been informed by the worthy Doctor William Cooper, that when 
Marſh was brought to Boughton, the place of execution, by the 


 ſheriffs Amory and Cooper, the laſt, an anceſtor of the Doctor; 
favoring. the. religion of the ſufferer, attempted his reſcue ; 


but being overpowered by his brother-officer, was obliged to 
fly till better times, when he Teturned, and e the office 


of mayor in 1561. 


Fs riv times now took place again, probably in compliment 
to the taſte of the glorious but romantic Queen Elizabeth. In 
the year 1564, upon the e e in the mayor- 
alty of Sir Lawrence Smith, the hiſtory of Æneas and queen Dido 
© was played on the Rood's-eye, ſet forth by Wilkam Crofton; 
* gent. and Mr. Man; on which triumph was made two forts, 
and ſhipping on the water, beſides many horſemen well 
* armed and appointed.“ The forts and ſhipping ſeem to have 
been pageants, to carry on ſome deeds of chivalry; We hear 
of the ſhip Fame, laden with good. Renowme; among the pageantries 


*-Drake's Parlem. Hiſt, ii. 233. 
10 | N 


TRIUMPHS, PESTILENCE. 
of Henry *, and the Fortreſſe of Beautie, aſſailed by virtuous Defire, 


among thoſe of Elizabeth f. The aſſailants battered it with 


noſegays; and the beſieged diſcharged againſt them cannons 
filled with ſweet powder, or odoriferous waters. 
Dvuzixs Sir Lawrence's mayoralty, we have an account of ano- 


ther /pe#acle, an annual one, upon the watch of the even of 
St. Jobn the Baptiſt; for Sir Lawrence, and the aldermen and. 


common- council, contract with two painters to have in rea- 
dinefs, with all furniture thereto belonging, viz. four gyants, 
one unicorne, one dromedarye, one luce, one camell, one 
* afſe, one dragon, fix hobbye horſes, and ſixteen naked boyes; 
© and the ſame being in readines, ſhall beare or carry, or cauſe 


to be 'borne and carryed, duringe the watche, from place to 


place, accordinge as the ſame have been uſed,” Sc. 1. I am 
at a loſs to gueſs the end of this preparation: but find that 
it was ſuppreſſed during the mayoralty of 1399. 

Tur virtue of Edward Dutton, mayor of the city in 1604 
muſt not paſs unnoticed. This worthy magiſtrate, like Mar- 
ſeilles good biſhop, kept his ſtation during the dap time of 
a e pettcgce ; 


When nature Sckened „ and each gale was death, 


„Hes houſe) was ws; cites of children 1 


vants died. The court of exchequer was removed to Tarvin ; 


5 Holinſhed, 809. 


| + The ſame, 1317. 
N* 1968. 9. RES : 


t Harlan MSS. 


U 2 the 


1604. 


72617. 


JAMES J. AT CHE 8 TER. 


the Michaelmas aſſizes were held at eats and» the fairs 


ceaſed during this fad viſitation. 
In this year the city was honored with the 1 of. t James l. 


where he was received with a magnificence that did honor to 
the place. The mayor, Edward Button, preſented his majeſty 
with a fair ſtanding cup, with a cover double gilt, and in it a 
hundred: jacobins of gold. He alfa delivered the city's ſword 
to the king, who returning it, the mayor bore it before him on 
horſeback, His worſtrip was, offered the honor of knighthood, 
but declined it. The city did not confine its munificence to 
crowned. heads: F find, that in 1883, Robert earl of Leiceſter, 
chamberlain of the county palatine, met with a moſt honorable 
reception ; was received at the high-croſs by. the whole cor- 


poration, entertained: by the mayor, and preſented with a cup 


containing forty angels. Fhe unfortunate earl of Eſſx, in 1398, 
in his way to Ireland, was ſtill more diſtinguiſhed. He was pre- 
ſented with. the like ſum; but in a cup of the ſame kind as that 
which was after wards preſented to James. 


From 1617 L diſcover nothing very particular for a . 
derable ſpace; till the city was involved in- the calamities-of a 


ſiege in 1645-6, in conſequence of its unſhaken loyalty to Charles I. 
At the beginning of the civil war, immediate attention was paid 
to this important city, by the royal party. The fortifications 
were put into the beſt repair, and outworks extended from the 
alcove on the north part of the walls, to the brink of the river 
near Boughton, and in conſequence, numbers of houſes were 
pulled down, to prevent them from giving ſhelter to the enemy. 


The firſt attempt made on the place by. the parlement army was. 
on. 


SHEGE OF CHESTRE. 


en the 20th of July 1643, when Sir William Brereton. gave à 


violent aſſault on the works; but met with a repulſe. In the. 
ſame year he ſent a ſummons to Sir Abraham. Shipman, then go- 
vernor, to ſurrender : 
win it and wear it. 


ArrEx the repulſe of Low, Seca before Namptwich, the. 
Mil. 


lam Brereton, and the: city ſuffered from that time a ſort of 


county of Cbeſter was almoſt entirely in the hands of Sir Mi 


blockade, from the quarters the enemy poſſeſſed in the neighbor- 


hood, even as near as the village of Chriſtleton. Sallies and excur- 
ſions were frequently made; and, according to the diary of the 


ſiege, with advantage to the loyaliſts. 


On September the 19th 1645, the parlement gained an advan- 
tage irrecoverable by the beſieged. Colonel Zones and adjutant- 


general Latbian, who were employed in the reduction of Begſton 


caſtle, drew from before that place, in a ſecret manner, a large 
body of forces, and in the night ſtormed the outworks, and 
made themſelves maſters of every thing, even to the city walls. 
His majeſty, immediately after this misfortune, paſſed through, 
Wales, and got into the city, in hopes of animating; the garriſon, 
and was lodged: at Sir Francis Gamul's, near the bridge. He ar- 
rived only time enough to be a ſpectator, from the leads of the 


Phanix tower, of the fatal battle on Rorvton heath, on September 


24 ; when his forces; under Sir Marmaduke Langdale, then on 
their march to raiſe the ſiege, after a well-diſputed action, ſunk 


under the ſuperior fortune of general Points. 


Tux king continued that night in Cheſter ; and on quitting it 


the next day, gave orders to the governor, lord Biron, that 
| | in 


the gallant commander bid him come and 
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SIEGE OF CHESTER. BRIDGE. 


in caſe there was no appearance of relief within eight days, he 


was to treat of a ſurrender, The king took the route of Den- 


 bigh, attended to that town by the three reſpectable citizens, Sir 
Francis Gamul, alderman Cooper, and captain Thropp. The ſiege 
was continued with the utmoſt vigour by Sir William Brereton; 
notwithſtanding which, the gallant garriſon held out for twenty 


weeks, beyond the expectation of every body: and, after having 
been reduced to live on horſes, dogs, and cats, yielded, on the 
3d of February 1645-6, on terms that did honor to the ſpirit 


of the beſieged. The city was evacuated by the royaliſts ; and 


received from the parlement, as governor, colonel Jones. M 


the miſeries of the citizens did not terminate with the ſiege : 
dreadful peſtilence broke out in 1647: two thouſand bab. 


tants periſhed, and the city became almoſt a deſert. 
Ix order to give a further hiſtory of the military, civil, and 


- eccleſiaſtical architecture of this antient city, I return to the 


bridge. This paſſage was prior to the Conqueſt; at which pe- 


-riod it ſeems to have been either deſtroyed, or found to be 


ſo much out of repair, that :I find in Doomſday book an or- 


der for the provoſt to ſummon one man from each hide of 
land in the county, in order to re- build the bridge and the 


walls; and, in caſe of neglect of appearance, the lord of the per- 


ſon ſo ſummoned was to forfeit to the Eg and earl forty 
. ſhillings. 


Abeba to a MS. quoted by Mr. Groſe, it was begun by 


the great reſtorer of the city, Eibelſeda, and after her death 
completed by her brother Edward. Before that time, the pal- 


ſage was by a ferry that plied between the Poſtern, called the 
Slip. 


c HE s. T ER MILLS. 


* 


Ship-gate, and Eqdgar's feld. It does not appear to me chat any 
tof the Saxon bridge remains; ſo frequently has it N re- 


| pred ſince that diſtant period. 


Bxxraru the arch. next to the city, is a current, which, by 


means of a great dam or cauſeway that croſſes the river obliquely, 


ſupplies the city mills with water. Theſe mills and the cauſe- 
way were originally founded by Hugh. Lupus *, and retained by 
his ſucceſſors, and afterwards by the earls of Cheſter of the royal 
line, I find them often leaſed by the crown ; Edward. the black 


prince, in particular, in 1355, grants them, the fiſhing, ſuit, 


court, and calſey, for three years, to Robert of Bredone, parſon 
of St. Peter of Cheſter, and others, at the annual rent of 190 J. +. 
This rent was very. conſiderable in - thoſe days; and aroſe from 
the obligation every inhabitant of the city then lay under to 


grind at theſe. mills, excepting ,the. tenants of the abbot and 


monks of St. Werburgb, and, in after times, thoſe of the dean 
and chapter, inhabiting without the North-gate, who had a mill 


of their own at Bachpool. 


I uus not omit, that a grant of theſe mills for life was the 
reward of valor to my. countryman Sir Hotel y Freyall, for his 
bravery in taking priſoner John king of France, in the battle of 
Poitiers. This grant was alſo made by the black prince, Who 
not only knighted Howe, but allowed a meſs of meat to be 
ſerved before his battle. ax, in memory of the good uſe he made 
of it in that day; from which he e the name of Freyall, 


or. Hotel of the ax 4. 


* Harleian MSS. 2082. 10. 2003. 41. 43. + Idem, 2081. 21. 
1. Hiſt. Gwwedir family. Fifteen tribes of M Walen. 
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BriDGE-GaTE. 


CHESTER.  BRIDGE- GATE. 


Ox 44 ſide of the Bridge gate are two rounders over it 
are the three feathers, the arms of the princes of Walls. 


Thoſe were firſt aſſumed by the Buack 'Prrwce after the 


battle of Creſi, in 1346 : our hiſtorians aſſert, that they were the 
three oftrich-feathers which the king of Bohemia bore that day 
in his coronet; and that he was ſlain by Edward, who ſeizing on 
the creſt, bore from that time both the feathers and the motto 


Ich dien, I ſerve. I am unwilling to ſully the honor of our 


gallant prince, by ſuppoſing that he would ſtain his ſword in 
ſo unequal an encounter. The king was blind with age; 
and, finding the battle go againft his allies, was led, by his 
own orders, into the rage of the combat, determined to die 
in the cauſe of France. Our brave prince, probably, might 
aſſume this royal cognizance in memory of the glorious day, 
and add to it his own motto, Ic dien, the old Exgliſb for 
T ſerve, alluſive to the Scriptural verſe, The heir while he is 


à child differeth not from a ſervant * ; an impreſe extremely 


ſuitable to the characteriſtic modeſty and filial piety of this 


prince. 


Tris and the other city gates were placed under the pro- 
tection of certain great men, who held lands within the county 


palatine. The earl of Shrew/bury had the care of the Bridge- 


gate; the earl of Oxford, of the Eaſt gate; the earl of Derty, 
of the Water-gate, But the North-gate, 'belonging peculiarly to 
the city, was intruſted only to its chief magiſtrates. Tolls were 
exacted at entrance, from all ſtrangers, for the ſupport of the 


1 Cambitn's Remains, 344. | 
6 | | guard ; 


CHESTER, WATER. WORKS, WALLS. 


; guard; and, notwithſtanding the a tink long fince ceaſed, are 


ſtill demanded at the Bridge. gate. 

Azovs the gate is a lofty octagonal tower, N in ae 
by permiſſion of the corporation, by Jahn Tyrer of this city, 
containing the works which for a long time raiſed water out of 
the Dee to a ciſtern in the top, whence it was conveyed in pipes 
to almoſt all parts of the city. Poſſibly theſe did not anſwer 
their purpoſe effectually; for in. 1622, Syrer had a new grant of a 
tower erected for a water- work and a well- place, ten feet ſquare, 
near Spitile Boughton, with full powers for the conveyance of 
the water to the ciſtern or conduit near the high-croſs. This 
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WATER-WOR KS 


work (which was firſt begun by the #lack friers in the time of - 
Edward I.) fell to decay. In 1692, the works undertaken by 


Tyrer being found to be ruinous and uſeleſs, John Hopkins and 
John Hadley, by the encouragement of the corporation, began new 
works for ſupplying the city with water from the river Dee: 


for this purpoſe, they purchaſed the grant made to Tyrer, and 


alſo one of the cora-mills, for the conyeniency of placing their 
engine. The city confirmed to them all the powers formerly 


veſted in Tyrer, and particularly that of ſetting up a ciſtern 


oppoſite to the abby. court, as a conſtant receptacle for freſh 


water. 

Near the Bridge-gate is one Alben to the city walls; which 
are the only entire ſpecimen of antient fortification now in 
Great Britain. They are a mile and three quarters, and a hun- 


* De Fringe per BY (tbe Hack fries) faciendo a fonte my furcass 
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CHESTER: MALLS 


dred and one yards in circumference ; and, being the principal 
walk of the inhabitants, are kept in excellent repair, by certain 
impoſts, called murage duties, collected at the cuſtom-houſe, 
upon all goods and merchandize brought into the port of Cheſter 
from parts beyond the ſeas, belonging to perſons not freemen 
of the city. The 1ifs linen adds conſiderably to the fund, be- 
ing nearly two- thirds of the whole: the duty on this article is 
two pence on every hundred yards. The annual receipt of the 
different duties, on the average of the laſt ſeven years, is about 
120. An officer, called a murenger, is choſen out of the body 
of the alder men, to inſpect the repairs; generally an old member, 
to whom the duty affords amuſement and health. This fund is 


now permanent: in old times, the murage was only occaſional. 


Thus, in the 14th of Zdward II. there was a grant for two years of 
a half. penny for every cranock of corn; and a farthing of ale, 
meal, and malt; and for commodities not expreſſed in the grant, 
a farthing out of every two ſhillings-worth. | 

T cannot diſcover any veſtige of the oviginal walls, ſuch as 
thoſe which are ſaid to have been reſtored by the warlike 
Ethelfleda. I would not willingly detract from the lady's merit; 
but I muſt deny her that of being the foundreſs of the forti- 
fications, and of enlarging the city beyond the Roman precincts. 
The form at preſent is ſo entirely Roman, that any addition ſhe 
could make would have deſtroyed the peculiar figure that wiſe 
people always preſerved in their ſtations or caſtrametations, where- 
foever the nature of the ground would permit. The antiquities 
which diſtinguiſh their reſidence are. not found confined to any one 


quarter: they are met in digging on every fide within: the walls. 
1 | THE 


CHESTER WALLS. 


Tux military architecture is ſill entirely on the Roman plan: 
it is probable, that after their retreat it fell into ruin, in the 
empoveriſhed, turbulent, and barbarous ages that ſucceeded ; 

yet never was ſo totally demoliſhed, but that it might till yield a 


defence to the poſſeſſors. We find it wreſted out of the hands of 
the Britons by Egbert, in 828: we again ſee it poſſeſſed by the 


Danes in 895, and beſieged by Alfred, who flew all the banditti 


whom he found «without the walls ; and, laſtly, we find it taken by 


Ethelfleda, by the voluntary ſvrrender, of the garriſon, All this 


proves a continuance of the fortifications, probably ruinous, and 
wanting that reſtoration which they found from that illuſtrious 
woman. 

Wr ſee the Roman mode of Soreifiemica . to this 
day, exactly on the antient plan. From each ſide of the gates 
projects a propugnaculum or baſtion, in order to annoy the ene- 
my who attempted to enter; and between them, in the very 
entrance, was the catarama or portcullis, ready: to be dropt in 
caſe they forced the gates; ſo that part of them might be caught 
within the walls, and the reſt excluded. Should it happen that 
they ſet the gates on fire, there were holes above, in order 
to pour down water to extinguiſh the flames. 

Tux walls are in many parts, eſpecially on the north and 
eaſt ſides, guarded by towers, placed ſo as not to be beyond 
bow-ſhot of one another, in order that the archers might reach 
the enemy who attempted to attack. the intervals +. 55 hey alſo 


Vigetius, lib, iv. c. 4+ 
+ Intervalla autem turrium ita ſunt facienda ut ne longius fit alia ab alia 


ſagittæ intermiſſione, Oc. Yitruvius, lib. i. c. 5. 1 8 
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"CHESTER; WALLS. TOWER: 


are moſtly of a round form, as was recommended by the Raman 
2 in order the better to elude the force of 7 f 
. 

Tur thickneſs of he walls elif 4 to the breadth preſcribed 
by Vitruvius. Only two perſons. can walk abreaſt, excepting 
where the. ground adjacent gives a .larger: expanſe. The. great 
architect directs, that they. ſhould. be of : ſuch a breadth, that 
two armed men. ny Po each 18 5 without any 9 


diment. 


THe om to this time enjoys the four nt. aobrerable to 
the principalis dextra & finiſtra, prætoria & decumana. The 
Eaſt. gate, one of the principales, exiſted within my memory. 

My walk leads me. beneath the caſtle; to another of the 
principales, the preſent Vater. gate, that opens towards the water- 
fide; and near: which the Dee in former times flowed. 

Ar the extreme. angle of the. city, beyond this gate, is a 
ſalient tower, exactly round, unleſs where interrupted by a ſmall” 
ſquared projection at the entrance. This tower is joined to the 
walls by- a deep open gallery, embattled on each ſide; beneath 


is a large arch for the paſſage of the tide, before the late inclo- 


ſures, which alſo are within my remembrance. . This tower is at 
preſent called the Water. tower. It jutted into the antient chan- 
nel. of the river, where the ſhips. lay, which faſtened their cables 


„ Turres itaque rotundz aut polygoniz ſunt faciendæ, e enim ma- 
chinæ celerius diſſipant, Hc. Ibid. 
Turres ſunt projiciendz in exteriorem partem, uti cum ad murum hoſtis i im-; 
petu velit appropinquare, à turribus, &c. Ibid. | 
to 


CHESTER. TOWER, EAST-GATE.. 


to its ſides by the great iron rings infixed in the ſtone. This 
tower was formerly. called the new; yet was founded in 1320.3 
| for there exiſts a contract for that purpoſe, . between the mayor 
and citizens of Cheſter and one John de Helpſton, maſon, for 
building quandam turrem rotundum, 8c. a round tower of 
the thickneſs of ten yards and a half, with a cavity within; 
* twenty-four yards high, and ſo ſtrong as to BY defenſible ;? and 
all this for the ſum of one hundred pounds. 
Tux next remarkable outlet is voy North-gate, beyond. which 
is a large ſuburb. 
Tur Phenix tower W on the angle of the walls beyond 
this gate. The preſent tower was built in 1613, and was uſed 
by ſix of the companies of the city as a chamber for buſineſs. 


ſtainers company, which was placed in front. 


ſquare tower, with many apartments, erected (according to tradi. 
tion) by Edward III. This had been a Porta principalis, was 


great Watling-ftreet road, which croſſed the iſland from Dover, 
and was the great road from that port to this place. In 1769, 


down, and a magnificent arch aroſe in its room, at the ſole ex- 
pence of Richard lord Grefvenour. Beyond this is a vaſt ſub- 
urb, called the Foreft-freet ; whoſe lower part was defended by, 
a. gate, demoliſhed : as a nuſance within theſe few 1 


„ Harkian MSS. Ne 2046. 10. 


It took its name from the fabulous bird, the creſt of the 19 88 | 


Tre Eaft-gate is the next entrance. Here ſtood a lofty prcars 


the grand entrance into the town, and was the termination of the / 


this gate, being found too narrow and inconvenient, was pulled 


AFTER? * 
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CHESTER. VIEWS. CASTLE, 
A paſſing the E gate the era velter will obſerve, withdbut 


the walls, a vaſt foſs cut through the live rock, now a common 
road to the water; but which appears to me to have been 2 


work of the Romans, as a defence on this ſide, and which con- 
tinues the rectangular ſhape of the ſtation. g 

Tn views from the ſeveral parts of the walls are extremely 
elegant. The mountains of Flintſhire and Denbighſhire, the hills 
of Broxton, and the inſulated rock of Beęſton, form the ruder 
part of the ſcenery ; a rich flat gives a ſofter view; and the pro- 
ſpect up the river towards Boughton recalls, in ſome degree, the 
idea of the Thames and Richmond-hill, 

Ox the Conqueſt, as has been before relate, the king 
viſited this city in perſon, and reſtored the fortifications, 
'It is probable that he only repaired 'the walls, but, that he 
entirely re-built the caſtle * on the Norman model, and en- 
larged it far beyond the dimenſions of that of the Saxon, 
which occupied the ſummit of the mount or little hill on which 


the fortreſs ſtands, That part is artificial, in order to give a 
great elevation, as was cuſtomary in the Saxon keeps; and the 


portion ſo flung up appears here to have been a mixture of 
ſtones and exceedingly hard clay. 
Tx caſtle is compoſed of two parts, an upper nnd a lower : 


each with a ſtrong gate, defended by a round baſtion on each 


ſide, with a ditch, and formerly with draw-bridges. Within 


the precincts of the upper Ballium are to be ſeen ſome towers 
of Norman architecture, ſquare, with ſquare projections at each 


Oratricus Vitdlis, 5 16. 
| corner, 


CHESTER CASTLE 5 


corner, very lightly ſalient. The handſomeſt is that called Ju- 
lus Cæſar s. Its entrance is through a large Gothic door, pro- 
bably of later workmanſhip. The loweſt room has a vaulted 
roof, ſtrengthened with ordinary ſquare couples. The upper 
had been a chapel, as appears by the holy-water pot, and ſome 
figures, almoſt. obſolete, painted on the walls. Its dimenſions 
are nineteen feet four inches, by ſixteen. ſix ; the height alſo ſix- 
teen feet ſix. The roof is vaulted; but the couples, which are 
rounded, ſlender, and elegant, run down the walls, and reſt on 
the cornuted capirals of five ſhort but beautiful round pillars, 
in the ſame ſtyle with thoſe in the chapter-houſe of the cathe- 
dral; probably the work of the ſame architect. The arſenal, 
ſome batteries, and certain habitable buildings, occupy the re- 


maining part. 
On the ſides of the lower court ſtands the noble room Lurus's HALL. 


called Hugh Lupus's hall, in which the courts of juſtice for the 
county are held. The length is very near ninety- nine - feet; the 
breadth forty- five; the height very aweful, and worthy the ſtate- 
apartment of a great baron. The roof ſupported by wood- 
work, in a bold ſtyle, carved; and placed on the ſides, reſting 
on ſtout brackets. 

Tris magnificent building SES retains its original dimen- 
ſions. The character of the firſt Norman earl required a hall 
ſuited to the greatneſs of his hoſpitality ; wc was confined to 
no bounds. * He was,” ſays Ordericus , not only liberal, but 
- profuſe, He did not carry a family with him, but an army. 


J a 


. 
* 


Lib. iv. p. 5 22 f 
He 
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CHESTER CASTLE, 


He kept no account of receits or diſburſements. He was per: 


* petually waſting his eſtates: and was much fonder of falconers 
and huntſmen, than of cultivators of the land and holy men: 
and by his gluttony he grew wa PONY dae e 3 
hardly crawl about 

Apjoixixo to the end of "this Siber hall! is. thi court ot ex- 
cheques, or the chancery of the county palatine of Cheſter. 


The earl of Cholmondely is the preſent chamberlain; Sir Richard 
Perrin, my worthy countryman, ſits and diſcharges the office of 
-yice-chamberlain. In reſpect to matters of equity, he here 
acts as lord chancellor. The chamberlain was one -of the an- 


tient earl's great officers, and had à fee of twe nty-two pounds 
a year. This very building is ſaid to have ben the parlement- 


houſe of the little kings of the palatinate. It ſavors of anti- 
quity in the architecture; and within are a number of ſeats | 


deſcribed by Gothic arches and neat pillars; at the upper end are 
two; one for the earl, the other for the abbot. The eight 
others were allotted to his: EI mee ſide of 
the o 

. Unpzr the ebase is a baron, who holds a weekly 


court, in which appearances are entered for bringing cauſes to 


a trial. Writs and ſubpœnas are alſo here made out, as well for 
the great ſeſſions for this county, as for thoſe of the county of 
Flint. Here is, beſides, an examiner; 6 a ee who has 
PE charge of the records. r 2 

Tx judges have — iin dhe ei Miting their circuit, 
by antient cuſtom. Theſe are furniſhed by the ſheriffs of the 


127 The ſheriffs of e take care of their horſes; but 
are 


. CHESTER,  CASTEE JAIL - 


the audit. 155 


Tur county jail for felons and A is the laſt place to 


be deſcribed. I can do little more than confirm the account 
of it by the humane Howard. Their day-confinement is in a 
little yard, ſurrounded on all ſides by lofty buildings, imper- 


vious to the air, excepting from above, and ever unviſited by 


the purifying. rays of the ſun. Tlieir nocturnal apartments are 


in cells ſeven feet and a half by three and a half; ranged on 


one ſide of a ſubterraneous dungeon; in each of which are 
often lodged three or four perſons. The whole is rendered 
more (wholeſomely) horrible, by being pitched over three or four 
times in the year. The ſcanty air of their ſtreight priſon- yard 
is to travel through three paſſages to arrive at them: through 
the window of an adjacent room; through a grate in the 
floor of the ſaid room into the dungeon ; and finally, through 
the dungeon, through a little grate above the door of each of 
their kennels. In ſuch places as theſe are the innocent and the 
guilty permitted to be lodged, till the law decides their fate. I 
am ſure the humane keeper, Mr. Thomas, myſt feel many a 


| pang at the neceſſary diſcharge. of his duty. Mr. Howarp | 


compares the place to the black-hole at Calcutta. The view I 
had of it, aſſiſted to raiſe the idea of a n worſe | tra 
where 

No light, but rather darkneſs Fable, 

Served only to diſcover fights of woe. 


The conſtable of the caſtle holds his place for life; is properly 


che keeper of the priſon; * a deputy. - He is 4 


are allowed the expences when they bring 1 in their accounts at 
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CHESTER. CASTLE. 


-wdviieablo for all ras 1 debtors, and anſmerable for their 


eſcapes. 
Wirnrx the walls of this 8 was an inftarice of a felon 


33 1 ET ſuffering priſon forte et dare, for ſtanding mute on his trial, till he 
Dux. 


died of hunger. One Adam, ſon of Jobn, of the Voodbouſes, was, 
in 1310, the 4th of Edward II. committed for burning his own 
houſes, and carrying away the goods. He ſtood mute; a jury, 
as uſual, was empanelled, who decided, that he could ſpeak 
if he pleaſed. On this he was committed ad dietam ; and after- 
wards Jobn le Morgan, conſtable of the caſtle, teſtified, that the 
aforeſaid Adam was dead ad dietam*, This was the origin of the 
puniſhment of preſſing to death, or the peine forte et dure, which 
ſeems a ſort of mereiful haſtening of death; for it muſt have 
been much more horrible, as well as tedious, in the manner 
preſcribed by the law of the firſt e in whoſe reign it ori- 
8 The words of the ſtatute are, Qe les felouns ecriez 

* et que ſont apertement de male fame, et ne ſe voillent mettre 
* en enqueſte des felonies qe lem lui mette devant juſtices a la 


ſuite le Roy, ſoient mys en la priſon fort et dure, &c. 


Tux term ad dietam was ironical, expreſſive of the ſad ſuſte- 


nance the ſufferer was allowed; wiz. on the firſt day, three 
morſels of the 'worft bread ; on the ſecond, three draughts of 


water out of the next puddle.: and this was to-be alternately 
his daily diet till he died. . 

Ms. Rymzs records a ſtrange inftance of a woman at Not- 
tingham, who underwent this puniſhment, and lived forty days 


* Harkian Msg. N- 2079. 6g. | 
5 | without 
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without meat or drink. This happened in 1357, in the reign | 
of Edward III. who, ad laudem Dei et glorioſæ virginis Ma- 
nl matris ſuæ, unde. dictum miraculum proceſſit, ut credi- 
© zur , granted the ſufferer a free pardon. After mentioning, 
that it is probable that the miracle was a little aſſiſted by natural 
means, I muſt obſerve, that, according to this inſtance, the con- 
demned were, in ſome caſes, abſolutely denied any ſpecies of 
food ; in others, it ſeems probable, from the name of the pu- 
_ niſhment of Adam, that they ſometimes were allowed that wretched 
diet which was continued when the puniſhment ee into the 
peine dure et forte. | 
"THERE is a ſingularity in the manner of. che treatment of, the 
priſoners who are releaſed by capital puniſhment out of their 
dreadful cells, which merits mention. They are delivered by 
the conſtable or his deputy, at a ſtone called Glover s. ſtone, about 
ninety yards diſtant from the outward gate, into the hands of 
the ſheriffs of the city ; who receive them at that ſtone, which 
is the extreme limit of the caſtle precincts, and from thence 
convey them to the place of execution, which they alſo have 
the charge of. This cuſtom is not accounted for, any more 
than by tradition, that a felon was formerly reſcued in his way 
to the gallows by the citizens of Chefter, and perhaps by the 
connivance of the magiſtrates, who are ſuppoſed to have had the 
diſagreeable duty inflicted on them of executing all criminals, 
| wether: they are of the county or the city, | | 


The woman's name was Cecilia, indicted for the murder of her 1 


N at D Rymer's Fœdera, vi. 13. | | 
Y 2 | Trax 
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'Grovrn's Sronz- 


Taz City was ed from/the caſtle, and made a county of 


- itfelf, by the charter of Henry. VII: the caſtle was left as an ap- 


pertance to the ſhirez and has the ſmall outlet of a little ſtreet 
called Glover s: ſtone, which is alſo independent of the city; and 


in which non-freemen n ſet up any trade bed ay. the 


corporation. 

Tux caſtle has a governor, 6 and conſtable; 7 
and is garrifoned by two companies of invalids. 

Tnx civil government and architecture is next to be taken 
notice of. I have, in my account of Saxon and Norman Cnes- 
TER, given a brief relation of the government of the city in 
thoſe periods. I fhall at preſent only mention the principal 
charters; and flatter myſelf, that the reader will excuſe my 
brevity, not only as it is beyond the power of the travelling 
topographer to collect the ſame materials as the reſident; but 


| becauſe his curioſity will, it is to be hoped, ſoon be ſatisfied: by 


Cuanrint⸗ 


aud all the liberties and priveleges, to its citizens and their heirs, 
| 10 


the publication of the hiſtory of this city by the Reverend 
Doctor Gow, which ay. amply ſupply all my defici- 
eis. 

Tx firſt royal chance which this city was honored wich is 
that of Hemy III; who confirms all the priveleges beſtowed 
on them by the Norman earls, and, I imagine, firſt flung 
the government into the form of a regular corporation; for he 
grants and confirms to them, that none ſhall buy or ſell mer- 
chandiſe in the city except citizens, unleſs. it be in the fairs, 


under the penalty of ten pounds. 
EpwaRn L gave the city of Cbeſter, with the appertenances, 
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to be holden of him and his heirs for ever, paying annually 

100 L.; he alſo granted them the election of à coroner, and 
pleas of the crown; and that they ſhould have ſock “, ſack, 
toll, theme, infangthefe, outfangthefe, and freedom ine de 
all the land and dominion, of toll, paſſage, c. 

Eowarp III. confirmed the paſt grants, and added another, of 
all the vacant lands within the liberty of the city, with have for 
the citizens to build on ſuch vacant ſpots. | | 
; Epwarp the black prince preſcribed by particular names 
the boundaries of the city, beginning at the 7ron-bridge, and 

from thence to 5 the me . e 
& 
. IT. was We tA kind to kis e City. In 
conſideration of: ſome diſtreſſes it had undergone, he releaſed 
them from the payment of ſeventy-three pounds ten ſhillings and 
eight · pence arrears of rent due to the crown: he gave them 
the profits of the ferry towards the re- building and repairing of 
Dee bridge: he made them two grants of the murage, the firſt 
for four years, the ſecond for five, for the repairs of the walls. 
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'* Socx, he who is inveſted with this, has power to hold courts within hiv 
own lands, Sacx, power of deciding complaints and quarrels, and applying 
to his own uſe the fines reſolting from ſuch decifions within his own. territory. 
Torr, needs no explanation. Tn, the right to diſpoſe of all his bondſ- 
men, their children, and goods. InzancTHEFs, the power of apprehending, 
in his own lands, thieves, whether they be his own people or thoſe of another 
lord. OuTFANGTHEFs, is the power of ſeizing, in any perſon's land, a vaſſal 
of his own, who has committed a robbery within his juriſdiction, and bringing 
kim to trial to his own court. Vid Skene, de verb. ſignific. and Sownygr's Gloſſ. 
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But in the 22d year of his reign, * for the fattherance of juſtice 
© in the ſame city, and better execution thereof, he grants unto 
* his ſubje&ts, majors, ſheriffs, and commonalty of the ſaid 
© city, to hold their courts; and limited what proceſſes they 
might award in, actions, perſonal felonies, appeals, proceſſes of 
© utlagary, as at common law. Granted under the ſeal of the 
* principality of Cheſter, at Cheſter, May 2, 1398 *.* This 
ſeems to have been found neceſſary, in order to ſtrengthen the 
civil policy of this place, which had four years before been 
greatly inſulted by a dreadful riot in the abby by Sir Baldwyne 


of Radyngſtone, ſupported by Sir John of Stanley with eight 


hundred men. A ſheriff was killed, and many other exceſſes 
committed +, 

Arrzx the revolution which bernd in 1 299, the mayor 
and citizens continued to favor the cauſe of their depoſed maſter; 
and after his death, gave all the aſſiſtance in their power to 
Harry Percy. On his defeat, they obtained the royal pardon ; 


and in order to conciliate their affections, young Henry prince of 


Tales, and earl of Cheſter, confirmed all their former charters and 
priveleges; and afterwards granted to them the profits of murage 
and bridge tower, where wh were collected, durante bene 


placito.” 


: In a confirmation of the former charters by Henry VI. we 
learn the former concourſe of ſtrangers; the greatneſs of the 
commerce of Cheſter, by reaſon of the goodneſs of its port; 
and the great trade carried on in proviſions into. and out of 


% 


* Ang, ii. 159. F Harkien MSS. Ne 2057. 34. 


Wales. 
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Wales. It farther recites the melancholy change of affairs ; 
the conflux of foreign merchants being put a ſtop to by the 


choaking of the creek with ſands; and the intercourſe with 7 
males deſtroyed, fince the inſurrection of Owen Glendwr : which 


- conſiderations moved the e to remit ten pounds of the antient 
fee · farm rent. | 
Taz proviſions alluded to were weotably cliceſes,: © on the part 

of the citizens of Cbeſter; and perhaps wines, ſpices, and other 

foreign luxuries; for which they might receive in exchange 

ROM the Yeh, cattle of different kinds. 

- Henxy VII. in 1506, in conſideration of farther diſtreſſes 
of the city, not only remicted eighty pounds of its annual rent; 
but granted it a new charter, by which he ſeparated it from 
the county, and granted it feveral of the moſt valuable prive- 
leges which it ſtill enjoys: but being a county palatine, and 
in the time of Edward I. veſted in the crown, never received 
fummons, either for county or city, to return members to 
parlement, till the reign of Henry VIII. when the county, in 
1543, was empowered to ſend two knights, and the city two 
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citizens. The electors of the laſt are the nr of 25 city z | 


the returning-officers the ſheriffs. 8 
Tus corporation conſiſts of a mayor, recorder, two ſheriffs, 
twenty-four aldermen, and forty common- council. Here are 
beſide two annual officers, called lenve- looters, whoſe buſineſs was 


to prevent all perſons who are not free of the city from exer- 


eiſing any trade, or expoſing to ſale any wares or merchandiſe 
within the liberties. They were accuſtomed to go round the city 
in order to preſerve theſe its privileges; and ſometimes were uſed 
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to take ſmall ſums, called /rave-lookerage, for leave for non-free- 
men to ſell wares by retail; but at preſent the yeoman of the 
Pentiſe diſcharges this office, and returns the names of ſuch per- 
ſons who are found to offend, in order that actions might be 


brought againſt them. We find, as early as 1297, that fimilar 


officers were elected, under the name of cuſtos . e and 


who diſcharged the ſame function. 


Tux places where the mayor and other officers of the corpo- 
ration aſſemble for the diſpatch of buſineſs, or adminiſtration of 
juſtice, are two; the firſt is the Pentiſe, an antient building in 
the center of the city, near the junction of the four principal 
ſtreets. Mention is made of the north- ide having been builded 
in 1497. Here all buſineſs within the cognizance of a juſtice 
of the peace is tranſacted; the aldermen that have paſt the chair 


being empowered to act as long as they wear the gown. Here 


alſo the ſheriffs, aſſiſted by the e e ſit n determine civil 


cauſes. | 
I 1MAGINE that this building; St. Peter's dt ard a fow 


kouſes to the north and weſt, occupy the ſite of the Roman Pre- 


torium ; for they not only fill the very ſituation of that part of 
the old caſtrametations, - but account for the diſcontinuance of the 
Bridge ftreet, which ceaſes oppoſite to theſe edifices. This alſo 
is the cauſe why the nearer part of the Nortb. gate ſtreet is thrown 
out of its courſe, and falls into the Eaſt- gate ſtreet, many yards 
beyond the mouth of the Bridge ſtreet; for the lower part of 


the Nortb. gate fireet, where the exchange and ſhambles ſtand, 


points 


. PRATORIUM. ' COMMON HALL. 


points direAtly: towards the former; but is interrupted by the 
ſpace occupied by theſe buildings. The limit of. the Pyætorium 
on the eaſt, was the narrow portion of North-gate ftreet ; on the 


| ſouth, part of the preſent Bridge, Eaſt gate, and Water-gate ſtreets; 


on the weſt Goſs lane; and on the north, the ſpace now occupied 
by the fiſh-market. The prætorium, with its attendants, de- 
manded no ſmall ſpace; for, beſides the ſpot poſſeſſed by the 


general, were the apartments of the imperatoris contubernales,. or 


the young nobility immediately under his care; the augurale, : 


where prayers, ſacrifices, and other religious rites were performed, 
which might have ſtood on the ſite of the modern church; and 


the general might have had his tribunal on the very ſpot where 


the worſhipful corporation at 3 ſit for the PERS of 
gi vines 

Tux courts of juſtice are held in the common hall, a "UN 
and commodious room over the exchange, adorned with the 
portraits of ſeveral popylar perſons : among them is a full- 
length of Sir William Wilkams, recorder of this city, ſpeaker of 


Exchaxesz. 


the houſe of commons in the reign of Charles II. and ſolicitor- 


general in that of his ſucceſſor. In this place are held a crown- 
mote court, portmote court, and court of ſeſſibus. The mayor, 
aſſiſted by the recorder, is judge of the crownmote court. He 
has juriſdiction in all criminal cauſes, treaſon only excepted. He 
is alſo judge of the portmote court, with the ſame aſſiſtant. 


This court holds plea in all actions real, perſonal, and mixed. 


In the court of ſeſſions, the aldermen above the chair try petty- 
larcenies, and determine upon inferior offences. In this place, 
the body corporate hold their aſſemblies for making bye- laws 
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for the government of the city; for managing the rich build- 
ings and directing the charities; and finally, the city elec- 
tions of magiſtrates, as well as members, are ; Brace in this 
court. : Ph 

THz only remains of any 43 and that of no antient Mis ſtood 
in Old Common-hall lane; which, when entire, ſurrounded a ſquare, 
and communicated with Water gate ſtreet. It was founded by 
Sir Thomas Egerton, chamberlain of Cbeſter, afterwards lord chan- 
cellor of England, and deſigned by him for a dwelling-houſe. 


The ſmall remainder, which faced the lane, and was occupied by 


a poor family, on the 5th of November 1772, was the ſcene of 
a dreadful calamity. The firſt floor was engaged by a puppet- 
ſhow man; and at the moment he was exhibiting to a very full 
audience, by ſome unknown accident 800 pounds weight of 


- gunpowder, which was lodged: in a warehouſe beneath, took 


fire, and blew up three ſtories. Twenty-three people pe- 
riſhed, and eighty-three were much burnt, bruifed, and received: 
broken and diſlocated limbs; of which number only three died; 


and thoſe with. locked jaws. The remedy: found. moſt iu 
for the burnt, was Goulard's extract of lead. 


Tux external effects of this exploſion. were theſe: the win- 


| dows and broken glaſs of ſeveral of the neighboring houſes 


fell outwards; from which it appears, that they were not broken 
by the ſhock. of the gunpowder, but by the preſſure of the 
air within the apartments, which ruſhed out into the vacuum oc- 


caſioned by the exploſion. A ſimilar phænomenon has been 


remarked from an exploſion. from the inflammable vapor of a 


mine, when the * trees fell towards the blaſt, Howſc- 


ever, 


CHESTER, EXPLOSION. INFIRMARY; 


ever, where the force of the powder was confined by narrow 
paſſages, its centrifugal effect took place; for two boys, walk- 


ing along the rows in Mater gate ftreet, oppoſite to a paſſage 
leading to the building, were blown, one againſt the rails, the 
other into the ſtreet; and the roof of a houſe was blown off, op- 


polite a paſſage into Common-hall Jane. 

IT is much to be wiſhed, that the eaſy magiſtracy 1 this city 
would, from this dire accident, take into conſideration the 
ſafety of the whole, in preference to the conveniency of a few 


lazy individuals; and either compel them to keep by them only 


the legal quantity, or at their ſeſſion appoint proper places for 
lodging gunpowder. This is the ſecond tremendous warning 
of the ſame nature which the city hath been viſited with, On 
the firſt of April 1726, the ſhop of Mr, Thomas Murray in 
Bridge ſtreet, and the houſe, were blown up; and himſelf and a 
young gentleman killed. Notwithſtanding this double admoni- 
od, I fear its attention ſtill continues lethargic, 

Tu ſurviving ſufferers of this calamity were relieved * in 


the well-regulated infirmary eſtabliſhed here, and ſupported by 


the voluntary contributions from the city, county, and neigh- 


boring parts of Wales. It is a handſome building, in an airy 


ſituation, and detached from the ſtreets. This charity was 
founded in 1756, and originated from a bequeſt of 300 J. left 


by Dr. Stratford, commiſſary of Richmond, towards the com- 


eee af a public hoſpital in this city. TOO Tarn were 


8 _ J. was alſo 3 collected on the humane inhabitants of the 


city, to be diſtributed . theſe miſerable maimed objects. ; 
1 Zn circulated, 


— 
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circulated, and a. ſum equal to the deſign ſoon e Before 
the preſent building could be ready for the reception of patients, 
a temporary infirmary was prepared for them, in 1756, in North- 
gate ſtrret. The new infirmary was opened on the 17th of 
March 1761; and has been ſupported with a ſpirit that does 
honor to the environs z which has enabled the managers to receive, 

ſince its inſtitution, not fewer than thirteen thouſand ſix hun- 
dred and thirty-ſix objects of relief. The portrait of the founder 
is placed in the council - room of the infirmary; a three-quarters 
piece, ſitting, in a long wig and civilian's gown. 

ISNALL now take a ſhort view of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate of this 
antient city. It is neceſſary firſt to obſerve, that the Mercian 
kingdom was divided into five biſhopricks; Lichfield, Cheſter, 
Worceſter, Lydnecefter, and Dorchefter.; which laſt was afterwards 
removed to Lincoln. Lichfield was made, about the year 785, 
metropolitan, by order of Offa, and afterwards, for a long ſpace, 
incorporated into itſelf its ſuffragan, Cheſter. How greatly the 
laſt Aouriſhed is evident from an account of its annual payment 
to the pope in very early times; for, when Lichfield payed only 
three thouſand florins, our ſee advanced five thouſand. No 
wonder that its jealouſy ſhould be excited! Very little is known 
of the ſtate of this church in the Saxon period. Let it ſuffice to 
ſay, that a biſhop of Lichfeld, of the name of Peter, in the year 
1075, removed his epiſcopal-ſeat to Chefter ; and during his life 
made uſe of the church of St. John's for his cathedral. This 
tranſlation was of very ſhort date; for his ſucceſſor eſtabliſhed 
himſelf in the former dioceſe, and Chefter continued without a 
biſhop till the diſſolution of monaſteries; when, in 1541, 

| Henry 
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Hey VIII. reſtored it to its former honor, by creating it one 
of the ſix * new' ſees formed on that great event; and converted 
the church of the late abby of St. ee into the ca- 
thedral. 

Tux firſt of ther new biſhops was Fohn Bird, a Carmelite, 
and provincial of the order; a man ſubſervient to the court; 
who, by preaching againſt the pope's ſupremacy, ſo recom- 
mended himfelf to the king as to obtain | the biſhoprick of 
Bangor; from whence he was removed to Chefter, as a fit per- 
ſon to ſuit the rapacity of the times. In 1346, he granted away 

the whole of the manors and demeſnes of the ſee, and, accepting 
impropriation inſtead of them, left his ſucceſſors not a ſingle 
acre, excepting that on which the palace ſtands, and the court 
before it ; another houſe, adjacent; a little orchard called the 
Moodyard; two houſes near St. Fobn's church; and a few ſmall 
tenements in the city of Tork. Notwithſtanding the ſum he 
amaſſed, he was found, -at the acceſſion of Mary, in debt to the 
crown 1087 J. 18s. for tenths and ſubſidies ; a vaſt ſum for 


the times! His intereſt with biſhop Bonner ſtill would have 


ſaved him, had he not committed (in thoſe days) the heinous 
crime of matrimony, for which he was deprived- in 1554. 

Hz left his dioceſe one of the leſt in value, yet greateſt in 
extent, of any in England; for it reaches from Hawarden in 
Flintſhire, to the river Derwent in Cumberland : comprehending 
the entire counties of Cheſbire and 3 5 oy of Weſtmore- 
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* Wiftminſter, Oxford, Briftel, Glofeer, Peterborough, and e The frſt 
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land, Cumberland, and Richmondſbire in Yorkſhire ; the chapelries 


of Holt and Jſcced; the churches of Hawarden, Hanmer, Ban- 


gor, Moribenbury, and the chapelry of Orton Madoc, in the ad 
jacent parts of Wales. 

Tk abby, out of which this ſee was formed, was of eat 
antiquity, Hiſtory relates, that it had been originally a nunnery, 
founded about the year 660, by Fulpberus, king of the Mer- 
oians, in favor of his daughter's indiſpoſition to a married life. 
This was the celebrated St. Werburgb, who took the veil after 
living immaculate for three years with her huſband. Ceolredus, 
after the example of her aunt, the great Etbelreda; who coha- 
bited for three years with no leſs purity with her rt ſpouſe 
Tonberktus, and for twelve with her ſecond, the pious prince Eg- 


frid. St. Werburgh preſided over ſeveral Mercian monaſteries, died 


at Tricengham, and by her own order was -interred at Heanburge ; 
but on the approach of the Danes, in 875, her body was con- 
veyed to Cheſter, as a h of ſecurity from the inſults of thoſe 
Pagans . - N 

Ir is uncertain how long 9 5 community exiſted, It probably 


was ruined by the ravages of the barbarians in 895, and finally 


ſuppreſſed ; for we are told , that from the reign of king 
Athelſtan, in 925, to the coming of the Normans, a ſet of canons 
ſecular were eſtabliſhed in the place of the nuns. This pious 


deed was that of Ezhelfleda; who reſtored the buildings; which 


afterwards were repaired by earl Leofric, huſband to the famous Go- 


a The houſe was richly endowed 1 the kings Edmund and 


9 Hieds in Gale, iii. 240. | + Ibid. 1 i | 
5 | | : FE. Eagar, 


25/O WES ND Bill eee 
Edgar, and by Leofric, Edgar's charter begins ir in a ſtrain equally- 


pious and ſublime *,- 


On the acceſſion of Hugh Lapeer: to this ob he ſuppreſſed 
the canons ſecular, and eſtabliſned in their place a colony of 


his countrymen, Benedictines, from Bec in Normandy ; for pro- 
bably he did not care to truſt his falvation to the prayers of 


the Saxon religious. It is ſaid, that this piece of piety was 


owing to a fit of illneſs which the earl was ſeized. with; when 
he took the uſual way in thoſe days of ſoothing a troubled 
conſcience, Anſelm, abbot of Bec, and afterwards archbiſhop 


of Canterbury, regulated the new foundation; and appointed his 


chaplain Richard to be the firſt abbot. Lupus and his ſucceſſors 
were very liberak in their endowments + and. the place flou- 
riſhed till its diſſolution; which was effected by the ſurrender 


of the laſt abbot, Thomas. Clerk ; who received in reward the of- 
fice of the new deanry, which he enjoyed only ſix weeks. The 


revenues of this great abby were, according to Dugdale, 
10031. 55. 11 d. to Speed, 1073 l. 175. 7 4. 


Accoe.pinc to a ſurvey of this abby, oreferves in the Harleian 


collection, its extent was very conſiderable ;. ſurrounding the 
preſent ſquare, and covering ſeveral parts of the adjacent 
ground. The old abby-court is adorned on two ſides by very 
handſome modern houſes, built between the years 1750 and 
1754, on leaſes granted by the dean and chapter. Another fide 
is filled by the new palace; an elegant pile, which roſe under 
the auſpices of that munificent and hoſpitable prelate Zdmund. 


* Dugdalt, Monaft; i, 200. + Idem, 985, e. 
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CHESTER: ABBY. CHAPTER-HOUSF. 
Reen, preſent biſhop of Ey. Its place was before occupied by 


the houſe of the antient abbots. 


Tux old gate is yet ſtanding: is a plain but noble entrance; 
and conſiſts, towards the ſtreet, of two Gothic arches included 
within a round one, of great diameter; and which appears to 


have been of far older date. One ſide was the porter's lodge; 


on the other, a place called St. Thomas's court. A. chapel, 
dedicated to the ſame faint, ſtood where the preſent deanry is; 
and, from its antient appearance, ſeems to have been externally 


the ſame building. 
Tas cloiſters are entire; but conſiſt oaks of three walks, the 


eourt extending on one ſide quite to the church. By the dif- 
' ferent arms on the roof, it appears to have been repaired at 
ſeveral times, from the time of Edward III. to that of Wolſey; 


whoſe arms, with thoſe of the ſee of York, with the cardinal's 
cap, are alſo to be ſeen here. | 

ON one ſide ſtood the fratry; a vaſt room, which is L uſed as 
a free-ſchool, founded by Henry VIII. in the g6th year of his 
reign, for twenty-four boys, who are appointed by the dean and 
chapter: they may continue there four years, if their conduct 
be regular; but the dean has power to grant a year of grace. 


No boy (unleſs he be a choiriſter) ought to be choſen before he 


is nine years old, or after he is fifteen. Two maſters are ap- 
pointed for their inſtruction, a chief and an under maſter; elected 
by the dean and chapter. | 

In a corner of the eaſt-ſide of the cloiſter, is a paſſage and 
ſtairs to the dormitory ; and the antient prieſts cellars and kitchen. 


On the ſame fide is a paſſage, formerly called the Maidens aile, 
2 - which 
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"ck leads to the lictle abby-coure, a part 8 the antient build | . 


ing belonging to the prebends. 


Taz beautiful edifice, the chapeer-houſe, f and in ihe ſame 


'CuaprTrRoHOUSR., 


walk of the cloiſter. The veſtibule is arched, ſupported. by 1 
four columns, each ſurrounded with eight lender Pilaſters with⸗ 
out capitals, which Converge. near the top 'of the. column, and 


ſpread over the roof. The dimenſions of this room! are thirty- 


three feet four inches, by twenty-ſeven four.; ; the height. bes" 4 


feet nine. On the ſides is a Rone-ſeat for the attendants on the 


buſineſs of the chapte@n: ©: gt 
Taz chapter-houſe is fifty feet Fae, LS. Ix wy broad, 


and thirty-five feet high; at the upper end is a window, con- 


ſiſting of five lancet-ſhaped diviſions z and on each fide is ano- 
ther of three, At the height of eight feet and a half from 
the floor, a narrow gallery runs along three parts of the room, 
divided from the windows by a triplet of moſt elegant, lofty, 


flender pillars. The roof is of ſtone; the ſprings of: the arches 
which ſecure it, are norte by neat a math Pal 


capitals. 

Tate modern eg: - "1h deform. the loyer - puts Ne the 
room, as high as the bottoms of the windows. The walls, 
I conje&ture, had been ornamented with pilaſters, and had 
a ſtone-ſeat like that of the veſtibule.” The entrance, both from 
the cloiſters and between the veſtibule and the chapter-houſe, 
are Gothic; but opp OY of a later ſpecies of architecture 
than either of thoſe rooms. 

Taz chapter-houſe was built, in all probability, i in the time 
of Randle the firſt, earl of Cheſter, who died in 1128, after en- 
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this Faun ye 


IF were e in a * con Re” Ns Waker hoichs Eels 
e the breaſt ; and at the head of the ffinia one i in ſhape of a 
T., with the wolf's Kead, the alluſign to his namez engraven on it. 
Other coffins were diſcovered beneat] che two rooms, of carls, 
their counteſſes, or of abhots; but: the great: deyeller death had 
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1 requcel them to duftindiſtinguiſhable; "4, * 5 75 
Pur earls who were interred here, were Hugh, who Hed in 
1101 Rande the falt, or 4s Miſchina, in 11283 Randle the 
ſecond, or de Gernouns, who was Poiſbned in 1153, by William 
Peverel; Hugh Cyvelioc, who died at Leek in 1 18 I; Randle the 
third, or de Blundeville, who died at Wallingford*in. 1232, where 
his bowels were interred ; | his heart Was buried at the abby of 
Dieulacres in Stafferdſoire, and his body tranſported to Cheſter : 
finally, John Scot, who, in 1237, underwent: the ſame fate as 
Randle the ſecond. S8 that every earl of the Norman line were 
depoſited: here, Cs Richard, who periſhed by ſhipwreck 
m 1120 . 


. Leicęſter's Hiſt, Ante: 127. 
+ The particulars of the deaths of this illuſtrious line may be ſeen in 
LEiCESTER ; or in DUGpaLE's Baronage, i. 32, c. 
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CHESTER, CATHEDRAL, 


Or the abbots, cats, who died i in 1208, and ſix others, were 
buried in the chapter-houſe or its veſtibule *. 


Tux church bounds the north- ſide of the cloiſters. The ane 


part of the wall has a row of arches, now filled up, and ſavors 
more of antiquity than any other part. This, and a portion of 


the north- tranſepts, are the oldeſt parts of the preſent building; 


but there is no part left at preſent that can boaſt of a remote 
date. All the labors of the Saxons, and almoſt all of thoſe of its 
re- founder Hugh Lupus, are now loſt. The abbot, Simon Ripley, 
who was elected in 1485, finiſhed the middle aile and the tower. 
The body is ſupported by ſix ſharp-pointed arches. The co- 
lumns are thick, ſurrounded. by pilaſters with ſmall rounded 
capitals, Above is a gallery, with a neat ſtone baluſtrade in the 
parts where it is entire, and a row of large and broad, pointed 
windows; which is the general ſtyle. . 

Tux preſent cathedral appears to have been built 3 the 
ſlight fragments juſt mentioned) in the reigns of Hewry VI. VII. 
and VIII; but principally in that of the two laſt. The beau- 


tiful weſt-end was begun in 1508, and the firſt ſtone laid with 


much ceremony. The window.over the door is filled with beau- 
tiful tracery; and the door-caſe enriched with figures and other 
ſculpture. The deſcent into the church is down a multitude 
of ſteps; ſo there is reaſon to ſuſpect, that the preſent, was on 
the foundation of the antient church; which had been on a level 
with the old ſtreets, which we know are many feet higher than 
they were originally, by the acceſſion of rubbiſh, and other 
adventitious matter. So 


® Willis Cathedrals, i. 323. 
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CHESTER CATHEDRAE, 


Pur center beneath the great tower is greatly injured by 
a modern bell- lofr, which conceals a crown-work of ſtone, that 
would have a good effect was the loft deſtroyed. 
From: the fprings of arches that appear in the walls of the 
nave and its ailes, it appears as if the architect had intended to 
| | have vaulted them, in the manner in _ Vt. Oy $ _—_ and 

1 1 the choiral ailes are done. 

Tux choir is very neat; and the Getie tivenads work over- 
| the ſtalls carved in a light and elegant manner. The -arches in. 
- the galleries are divided by pretty flender pillars; and perhaps. 
were of a date prior to the body of the church; probably the 
work of abbot Oldham, who was a. benefactor, and had a con- 

cern in the building. 
Ty the chancel are four ftone-ſtalls for the ista prieſts, 

1 with carved Gothic work above; a receſs or two for the pre- 

ſerving either the reliques or the ſacred utenſils. About the 
walls are diſperſed the monuments of ſeveral biſhops and church- 
men; but none of any magnificence ; and one of Sir William 

Manwaring, a gallant. young man, who fell in * defence of 

the city during its long ſiege. 

. Tux biſhop's throne ſtands on a ſtone baſe, as Fb lebie 
for its ſculpture as its original uſe. Its form is an oblong 
ſquare; and each fide moſt richly. ornamented with Gothic 
carving, arches, and pinnacles. Around the upper part is a range 
of little images, deſigned to repreſent the kings and faints of the 
Mercian kingdom. Each held in one hand a ſcroll with the. 
name inſcribed. Fanatic - ignorance mutilated many of the la- 
bels, as well as the figures; but the laſt were reſtored about 

| | 8, | the 
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ST. WERBURGH'S SHRINE. ASSASSINATION. 


the year 1748; but the workman, by an unlucky miſtake, has 
placed female heads on male ſhoulders, and given manly faces 
to the bodies of the fair-ſex. At firſt, there were thirty-four 
figures: four are loſt ;. the-remainder are faithfully deſcribed, 


and the hiſtory of each monarch and faint accurately given, 


in a little pamphlet, publiſhed in 1749, by the worthy Doctor 

William Cooper, who dedicated the profits for the uſe of the blue- 
coat hoſpital in this city. I beg leave to diſſent from the notion 
of this having been the ſhrine of, St. Werbugb, as it is po- 


pularly called. It certainly was nothing more than the pedeſtal 


on which the real ſhrine, or, as the French call it, la abaſſe, ſtood, 

which contained the ſacred reliques. Theſe are made of gold, 
filver, vermeil, i. e. ſilver gilt, or ſome precious materials, and 
often enriched with gems of great value. They are of different 
forms, ſuch as churches, cabinets, c. and, ſhould the relique 


be a head, or limb, the chaſſe is made conformable to the ſhape. 


of the part, Theſe are ſeated uſually confpicuous on an ele-. 
vated place; and are always moveable, in order that they may 
be carried in proceſſion, either in honor of the ſaint, or to divert 


ſome great calamity, Thus, in 1180, the ſhrine of St. Werbugb 


was brought out to ſtop the rage of a fire in the city, which 
for a long time was invincible by every other means; but the 
approach of the holy remains inſtantly proved their e 
by putting an end to its furious deſolation. 

BrrokkE I take leave of this part of the church, I muſt men- 
tion an impious outrage committed at the high altar in 1492, 
by a gentleman of Malis, who wounded almoſt to death one 
Patrick Filling, 1 ſuppoſe the officiating prieſt, The church, as 

| uſual, 
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uſual, was immediately ſuſpended, till a luſtration in order to 


CHESTER. ASSASSINATION. CATHEDRAL, 


purify it from the foul ſtain was performed. The abby was 


. Teconciled on St. Werburgh's day; the pariſh-church on that 


of St. Ofewald *. 
AN impiety of this kind was committed in the 8 of Netr 


Dame at Paris, in 1670+. The prieſt died of his wound; and 
expiation was made by order of the archbiſhop : public prayers 
were offered up for forty hours in all the churches; proceſſions 
made; a faſt of three days appointed. The whole terminated by 
a general (reparation) ſatisfaction of the injury by a grand pro- 
ceſſion, in which the whole parlement aſſiſted. The ſtreets were 
covered with tapeſtry, and the avenues barred up with the 
chains to keep off the mob; and thus the Raa was reſtored 
to the diſcharge of the ſacred offices. | 

Ir is with a kind of horror I read in the zealous 2 of an 
outrage of this ſort committed in our own kingdom, in the 
reign of queen Mary +. The enthuſiaſt was taken, and puniſhed 


by the ſtriking off the criminal hand, and by being burat : yet 


the hiſtorian gives him a place among the more well-meaning 


ſufferers of that barbarous period. 
BeninDd the choir is St. Mary's chapel ; and on nen ſide is 


an aile. The monuments in theſe parts are in no wiſe remark- 
able. In its north- aile is a tomb with a flowery croſs, that of an 


abbot ; and another of an altar-form, aſcribed to Henry IV. em- 
peror of Germany, who, according to a legendary tale, was 


* King, ii. 18g, I Felibien Hiſt, Paris. ii. 1500, Pieces Juſtif. iii. 212. 
t Martyrs, iii. 5 : 
| ſaid 


— 


CATHEDRAL. 'ST. NICHOLAS'S CHAPEL. 
gad to have eſcaped from his troubles, and to have reſided in 


Cadſtall lane, in this city; to have died there; and to have been 


interred in the abby. It is very uncertain whether this great 
but calamitous prince was ever in our kingdom; but it is very 
certain he finiſhed his days at Liege, in 1106, and was mag- 
nificently interred in the cathedral of that city. 


Tur tranſepts are of unequal lengths. The north is very. 


large, dedicated to St. Oſwald, and is the pariſh-church of that 
name. This is ſaid to have ſtood on the firſt church of St. Peter 


and St. Paul; which was afterwards changed to that of the Holy © 


Trinity ; and finally, to the name it now bears. On the re- 


building of the church, this aile was deſignedly enlarged, and 
allotted by the monks to the. neighboring inhabitants, who were- 


for the moſt -part their ſervants or tenants. At firſt, the reli- 
gious wiſhed to have the whole to themſelves, and on that ac- 
count built, at a diſtance from this aile, a chapel called St. 


Nicholas's, and endowed it with a vicarage, for the uſe of the 


laity ; but afterwards, at the requeſt of the inhabitants, and 


by compoſition between the mayor and abbot, about the year 


1488, they were reſtored to-the uſe of the church of St. e 
which they ſtill. retain . 

Tux chapel falling into diſuſe, was : purchaſal 975 hi citizens, 
and converted into their common-hall for diſpatch of buſineſs . 


In later times, ſince the building of the exchange, it has been 


* Modern Univ. Hiſt. xxxix. 95. | + King, ii. 39. 196. 
? It is probable that there had been a more antient common-kall ; a lane in. 


this city Kill retains the name of O/d Common-hall lane. 


converted, 
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CHESTER. - SINGULAR CHARTER. 


converted into a magazine for wool; into a carrier's warehouſe 
and part into a theatre, acting under parlementary licenſe. 

Tunis abby afforded only a temporary ſanctuary to the prof. 
gate. The privelege which Hugh Lupus granted is particular: he 
ordered, that no thief or other malefactor, that attended the fair 
held at the feaſt of St. Merburgh, ſhould: be attached, unleſs he 
committed ſome new offence there. This, ſays. King, drew à 
vaſt concourſe of looſe people together at that ſeaſon, and 
proved of ſingular advantage to Randle the third, earl of Cheſter ; 
who, in being ſurrounded in the caſtle of Rudland by a nu- 
merous army of Welſh, and in great danger, ſent: for relief to his 
general, Roger Lacy, at that time attending the midſummer-fair, 
Lacy inſtantly collected a body of minſtrels, fiddlers, and idle 
people, who were aſſembled: here on account of this. privelege; 
marched with them into Males, and relieved: the earl from his 
diſtreſs. Randle, on his return, immediately. rewarded: Lacy with 
a full power over all the inſtruments. of his. preſervation, na- 
giſterium omnium lecatorum et meretricam. totins CESTRESHIRE, By 
this grant he was empowered: to require the attendance of all 
the minſtrels and muſicians of the county on the anniverſary of 
the exploit. They were to play before him. and his heirs for 
ever, in a proceſſion to the church of St. ZFobn ; and, after divine 
- ſervice, to the place where he kept his court. The minſtrels 
were there examined concerning their lives and. converſation; 
whether any of: them played without annual licence from their 
lord, or whether they had heard any words among their fellows 


* Leiceſter, | 119. . 
tending 


cHESTER. * CARMELITES. th 


tending te his diſhonor, Theſe priveleges were afterwards 
- devolved by John, ſon of Roger de Lacy, to Hugh de Dutton and 
his heirs.  'The ' proceſſion and courts were held by their ſteward 
within my memory; but the cuſtom is now dropt. I find alſo, 
that Dutton and his heirs clamed at the feaſt from the minſtrels, 
quatuor lagenas vini et unam lancem, four bottles of wine, and one 
lance; and at the ſame time a fee of four pence halfpenny : and ie og 
from every Meretrix in Cheſhire, and in the e of ee officium | 


ſuum exercente, four pence “. 
Taz other religious houſes in this city were, the Carmelites, or CARMELIT85, 


White friers, who had a convent in that part of St. Martin's 
pariſh ſtill ' called bite. friers lane: part of Mr. Marſden's houſe 
is formed of the remains. The church, as appears by Brauns 
view of this city in 1581, ſtood a little welt of it. 
| By the charter of Roger Lacy to the abby of Norton, it 49 

pears, that there was a monaſtery in the pariſh of St. Michael +, 
which he grants to the canons of the former. We are * igno- 
rant of the order it was of. 

lx Trinity pariſh ſtood a houſe of Pens or * 0 

which biſhop Tanner conjectures might have been as antient as 
the time of Henry III. The ſite was granted to one John Cokke. 
I imagine that this ſtood in the Yatch field, near the place occu- 
pied by the new linnen-hall. By Speed's plan of Cheſter, - it ap- 
pears that there was a church there in his time; and to this 

day painted tiles and painted 0 N of een 
anery, are {till dug up. e + 4. 
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Sr. Jonn's. 


: CHESTER sr. IoRN's. 


I the pariſh of St. Martins was a monaſtery of preach. 
ing or Black friers, ſaid by Speed to have been founded by 2 
biſhop of Cheſter, meaning (as Tanner obſerves): of Lichfield. 
This, as well as the other religious houſe in this pariſh, was 
granted to the fame John Cokke. Part of this houſe, and its 
fine vaults, are occupied by Henry Heſteth eſquire. 

Sr. Joun's, which lies without the walls on the. caſt-ſide of 
the city, was. once a collegiate church, reputed to have been 
founded by king E7belred in 689, an being admoniſhed by a 


viſion to build it on the ſpot where he ſhould find a white 


hind. After the ruin of the city by the Dares, the church was 
reſtored by his nameſake, earl of Mercia, in 9o6; and was in 
the next century repaired and endowed by earl Leofric. A 
monaſtery was alſo founded here; for hiſtorians record, that king 
Edgar was rowed from his palace to the monaſtery of St. Jobn. 
The Doomſday book alſo mentions the monaſtery of St. Muy, 
near the ſame church. This, beſides, was the cathedral during 


the 88 time the ſee was removed. from Lichfield by biſhop 


Peter. ES e eee Bae eee 
1 8 8. 

Ar the diſſolution, here was found a dean and feven pre- 
bendaries or canons (in the collation of the biſhop of Lichſieid); 
ſeven vicars, two clerks, four choiriſters, ſextons, and other 
fervants; moſt of whoſe houſes are diſtinguifhed in the 
fame plan. Their yearly revenue, after reprifals, was only 
10 17 6 + = The lite df the "ES and fome _ 
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of the ns were e wm queen Elizabeth: to Jobs 
Tun 8 
On the kalt lde of the — food 1 the 8 of St. 
Anne, belonging to the brethren and ſiſters of the fraternity of St. 
Ame +. This in later days was called en hall; but is 
now totally demoliſhed. 
8 Jonw' s, when entire, was a magnificent pile. The tower 
once ſtood in the center; but falling down in 1374, was never 
rebuilt. The chancel was probably demoliſhed at the ſame 
time; but at that end are ſome fine arches, and other remains 
of antient chapels. Withinſide are curious ſpecimens of tlie 
clumſy ſtrength of Saxon architecture, in the maſſy columns 
and round arches which ſupport the body. The tower is now 
placed at the weſt-end; and has on one fide the nen _ 
ſented by the figure of a man and a hind. A 
On the ſouth-fide of the church- yard, impending over a high 
cliff, ſuppoſed to be the Radeclive of the Doomſday book, is a 
ſmall antient building, probably a chapel, called the Anchori- 


"+ 


might have been the place, where legend ſays that Harold, 
the laſt: Saxon k ing; ended his days4 fot it was long believed by 
the Engliſh, that he eſcaped from the battle of Haſtings, and” 
finiſhed his life in retirement. 

" Doctor TANNER ſuppoſes, that the convent 9 x Benediflins 
nuns, dedicated to St. Mary, originated, either from che mo- 


17 B b 2 naſtery 


tage, placed over the retreat of ſome holy hermits. This might 
have been their place of ſepulture; for in the live rock were 
found two bodies depoſited in coffin-ſuaped cavities This 


CHESTER, ST. MARY'S NUNNERY. 


naſtery of St. John, or was a relique of one of the old nunneries be- 
longing to St. Werburgb. This, perhaps, may have been the caſe; 
for, from a charter preſerved by Dugdale, it appears, that Randle 


the ſecond, earl of Cheſter, had obtained fur the nuns of Cheſter, 


certain crofts from Hugh Hitzoliver, for them to build a church 
and convent on; which implies that there had been nuns in 


the city previous to his grant“. I find alſo, that Edward the 


black prince had been a benefactor; for there is mention of a 


charter of his to the nuns, granted in the 32d of his father's reign +. 


This was ſuppreſſed (with the other religious houſes) in 1537. At 
that time Elizabeth Grofvenour was prioreſs, who made a ſurrender 
of the houſe, and had a penſion for life of twenty pounds; and 
eleven of the ſiſters had alſo penſions, from 4.7. to17.65. 84. 
each. The fite was granted, in the 33d of Henry VIII. to the 
Urian Breretons, ſenior and junior. The revenues were, according 


to Dugdale, 661. 18.5. 4 d. J to Speed 99 J. 165. 2d. I have a 
ground-plot-of this nunnery; by which it appears to have been 


a compact but ſmall building. The church was twenty-two 
yards long and fifteen broad; and ſupported in the middle by 
a row of pillars. The chapel was nine yards by four three- 
quarters; the cloiſters thirty yards by twenty-one. It ſtood in 
the nurſery-garden on the weſt-ſide of the city, * ſtill called the 
Nun's garden; where veſtiges of the walls and arches are yet 
remaining. T9 | ***VV | 

® Sciatis me dediſſe, et in perpetuam elemoſynam concepiſſe Do et ſanctæ | 


Marie et Moniatinus Ceftrie, &c. a a i. 307. 
1 Harlan MSS. No N oo” | 


Wirnovr 
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Wirnour the Nortb. gate ſtood a hoſpital dedicated to St. 
John the Baptiſt, and formerly a ſanctuary, and endowed with 
great priveleges. The maſterſhip was granted by Edward II. 
to the prior of Berkinhead and his ſucceſſors ; but afterwards. 
diſpoſed of by the crown to ſecular clergy. The houſe, at 
the diſſolution, conſiſted of a chaplain and ſix poor brethren, 
whoſe income, after repriſals, was 13 J. 7s. 10 d“ Mention 

ds made by biſhop Tanner + of the liberties of the hoſpital of 
St. Giles being confirmed by Edward III. I am told, that a 
fragment, ſuppoſed to be part of this charity, is to be ſeen in the 
Foreſt ftreet. | 

Tux laſt antient hoſpical was inſtituted for ks in the 
ſuburbs of Boughton, about the beginning of Edivard II. “s 
reign ; I think, oppoſite to the place of excution : the burying- 
ground is ſtill made uſe of by the pariſh of St. Ofwald. 

Tur number of pariſhes are nine. None of the churches 

are remarkable, excepting thoſe of St. Peter's and Trinity ; 
which are diſtinguiſhed by their handſome ſpires. The firſt. 
was finiſhed in 1489; when the parſon and others ſignalized 
themſelves by eating part of a gooſe on ity; and flinging the reſt 
into the four ſtreets 4. 

Tux number of inhabitants, 1 the fobarbs of . Bough- 
in and Hanbridge, are eſtimated to be fourteen thouſand ſeven 
hundred and thirteen. - The houſes are almoſt entirely ſituated 
in a dry ſand-ſtone rock. Whether it be owing to that, the 
cleameſs of the air, and the purity of the water, it is certain þ 


® Lanner, 6. +659 7 Kings 1.76. i 
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CHESTER NO O DET E. 


that the proportion of death among the inhabitants is only as 
one to thirty-one: whereas I am informed, by my worthy 
friend Doctor Haggarth of this city, that in Leeds, one in 
twenty-one ; in Northampton and Shrewſbury, one in twenty-ſix; | 
and in London, one in twenty and thres-fourtla, annually pay 
the great tribute of nature. 

I po not recollect any thing remarkable on the outſide of 


the walls which has been unnoticed, unleſs it be the Rood-eve, 


and the adjacent places. The Dee, after quitting the contracted 


paſs at the bridge, flows beneath an incurvated clayey cliff; 


and waſhes on the right a fine and extenſive meadow, long 
ſince protected againſt its ravages by a lofty dike. I imagine, 
that it lay open to the tides till about the year 1587, when the 


corporation (to whom it belongs) demiſed to one Thomas Lyneal, 


ſervant to Sir Francis Walſingham, this paſture for the term of 
twenty-one years, together with as much land as he could gain 
to it from the ſea. He was alſo to make at his own coſts a quay 
for boats and barks to unload at full fea, near the water-gate; 
for which he was at firſt to have two pence for every veſſel paſſ- 
ing by with any lading ; but after that, the ſum» was encreaſed 
to four pence: and Lyneal was to pay. an annual rent of 20 J. to 
the city. At firſt he met with ſome obſtructions: Sir Francis 
therefore interfered, in order that his ſervant ought proceed 
without further interruption . 

THe name of this ſpot is taken 8 its watery ſituation, 
and 700d, the croſs which ſtood there, whoſe baſe is ſtill to be 


. © Harkian MSS; .N*.2082, 31. 34. 2. 
ſeen, 
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ten. On this place the luſty youth, in former days, exerciſed 


themſelves in manly ſports of the age; in archery, running, 


leaping, and wreſtling ; in mock-fights, and gallant and romantic 
triumphs. From the hints dropt by Daniel King, I imagine them 


to have been of the ſame nature with thoſe practiſed by the 


young men of the metropolis, deſcribed by Fitz-Stephen, a writer 
cotemporary with Henry II. The lay ſons of the citizens ruſh 
* out of the gates in ſhoals, furniſhed with lances and ſhields ; 
the younger ſort with javelins pointed, but diſarmed of their 
* ſteel; they ape the feats of war, and act the ſham-fight. 
Part took the field well mounted. The generous courſers neigh 
and champ the bit. At length, when the courſe begins, and the 
* youthful combatants are divided into claſſes or parties, one body 
* retreats, and another purſues without being able to overtake 
them; while, in another quarter, the purſuers overtake the 
foe, unhorſe them, and paſs them many a length. The elders 


© of the city and the fathers of the parties, and the rich and 


* the wealthy, come into the field on horſeback to behold the 
© exerciſes'®.* One would imagine, by what follows, the antient 


hiſtorian was deſcribing the ſports of ¶ canius and his youthful 


tain on the plains of Sicily: 


Poſtquam omnem læti conſeſſum, oculoſque ſuorum 
Luſtravere i in equis, c. 


Now round the ring, before their fathers, ride 


The boys, in all their military pride; 
Tilt the loud laſh reſounding from afar 
Gave the glad fignal of the mimic war; 


® Vide Fitx-Stepben's Deſcr, Lend, traptated by an Antiquary, 2772: 46: 7, 8. 1 
Strait; 
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"i Strait, in three bands diſtin, they break away, —- z 
| Divide in order, and their ranks diſplay : 
Swift at the ſummons they return, and throw 
At once their hoſtile lances at the foe: 
Then take a new excurſien on the plain; 5 4 
Round within round, an endleſs courſe maintain; f 
And now advance, and now retreat again; 
| With well-diſſembled rage their rivals dare, 
; And pleaſe the crowd with images of war. 
Alternate now they turn their backs in flight, 
Now dart their lances, and renew the fight 3 
Then in a moment from the combat ceaſe, 
Kejoin their ſcatter'd bands, and move in peace. — Parr, 


A STANDARD was the prize of emulation in the ſports cele- 


brated on the Rood-eye * : but in the year 1609 the amuſements 


took a new form; and under the reign of the peaceful James, 


the youthful cavaliers layed aſide their mimic war, and began 


that ſpecies of horſemanſhip which the romantic philoſopher, lord 


Rs thought unworthy of a man of honor; for, ſays he, 


* the exerciſe I do not approve, is the running of horſes, there 
: being much cheating i in that kind. 

Tux firſt prizes we hear of, after the ſuppreſſion of the tris 
umph, were a bell and bowl, to be run for on St. George's day; 
which were provided i in 1609 by Mr: Robert Amery,. formerly 
ſheriff of the city, a and were brought down to the Rood-eye with 
oreat ſolemnity. This ſeems to have been the origin of the 
plate given by the city, and e run for on the ſame day, 


3 


Which was won in 1578 by ſherif Moniford, on. — 


to 
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ie one end of the Rades ſtands hay Has of Induſtry ; 


the city on life-annuities, for ſeveral improvements within its li- 


berties. Here the poor are provided for in a fit manner, and 


to the great caſe of the pariſhes ; who are relieved from the bur- 


den of a numerous poor, who were too idle to work, and too 


proud to enter into this comfortable Ahlum. Thoſe of the 
pariſh of Hawarden are alſo ſent here, by virtue of an agree- 


ment made between the governors of this charity and the over- 
ſeers of the poor of that pariſh. The inmates contribute, by 


ſome coarſe linen manufactures, - towards their ſupport. 
A LiTTLE beyond this building are the quays, cranes, ware- 


houſes, and other requiſites for carrying on the naval trade of 
this city. Theſe are oppoſite to the Water: gate, and have been 


much improved-of late years; and the intervening ſpace has not 
long ſince been filled with a neat ſtreet. Ships of 350 tons 


burden can now reach the quays, where the ſpring-tides riſe at 


a medium fifteen feet: the neap-tides, eight. In the year 


1674, this port was in ſo deplorable a ſtate, and ſo choaked with 


ſands, that a veſſel of twenty tons could not arrive here; but 


the ſhips were obliged to lie under Neſton, ten miles diſtant; 


which gave riſe to the aſſemblage of houſes called Parꝶgate, built 
on the ſhore beneath that town. A quay, called the New guay, 
(ao. in ruins) was erected near this place in the begin- 

Ce ning 


to he preſent time. A bell was a common prize: a little golden 
bell was the reward of victory in 1607, at the races near Tork; 
whence came the en for ſucceſs of any kind, to bear tbe 


x Bell. | 117 


2 Poor-youse. 


large and uſeful building, founded in 1757, by money raiſed - 


Quars. 


Nzw Cur. 
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ning * of the laſt century, for the conveniency of loading and 
unloading the veſſels trading with Chefter ; and the goods were- 
carried to and from the city by land. The misfortune of 
the port of Cheſter at length gave riſe to the proſperity of Le- 
verpool, about this time a very inconſiderable place. It now 


began to diſcover its own advantages of ſituation; and quickly 


emerged from its deſpicable ſtate to its n W con- 
dition. ä 
IN 1674, ſome friend to the "BL prevaled on Mr. Andrew: 

Yarranton, a gentleman. extremely converſant in the commercial 
advantages of this iſland, to make a ſurveꝝ of the river, Dee and: 


its eſtuary. He drew a plan, formed the project of a new chan- 


nel, a ſcheme for recovering from the ſea a. large tract of land, 
and reſtoring the antient navigation even to the preſent quays: 
and this he got to be preſented to the duke of York, the patron, 

at that time, of all uſeful undertakings. He alſo ſuggeſted the 
idea of a canal from the collieries at Aton near Hawarden; which: 


was to drop into this new. channel, and facilitate the carriage of. 


coal up to the city +. Future times had the advantage of his. 
inventive genius. Both plans were brought into execution with- 
out any great deviation from Mr. Yarranton's project. His. 


new cut was to end oppoſite to Flint; the preſent opens 


oppoſite to Wepra, on this ſide of Flint, Sir Jobn Glynne's. 
little canal approaches the Dee, about. two miles. below the city, 


* Harltian MSS. Ne 2003. 39. | | 
'+ Mr. Andrew Yarranton's England's Improvements by ſea and land, tr. 
4to, London, 1677. His plan for that of the Dee, is at p. 192. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Yarranion's coal canal was to fall into the Dee near to 
A act of parlement was obtained for the recovering and 
_ preſerving the navigation of the river, for ſettling the duties 
on ſhips, and for the eſtabliſhing two ferries for the conve- 
niency of travellers into the county of Flut. Other acts 
were paſſed in the years 1732, 1740, 43, 1752; and the 
works were begun with vigor. The project was carried on by 


ſubſcription; and the adventurers were to be rewarded by the 


lands they were empowered to gain on both ſides, from 
* the bite ſands or the ſea from Cheſter; and between the 
county of Cheſhire, on the north-ſide, and the county of 
* Flint on the ſouth-lide ; being ſands, ſoil, and ground not 
bearing graſs. Party conteſts at firſt filled the ſubſcriptions : 

zeal, for the houſe of Hanover was at that time mixed, in this 
city, with zeal for its commercial intereſt ; but in a little time 
it was diſcovered to be the madneſs of many, but the gain of 
few. The expences proved enormous ; multitudes were obliged 
to fell out at above ninety per cent. loſs; and; their ſhares being 
bought by perſons of more wealth and foreſight, at length the 
plan was brought to a conſiderable degree of utility; and a 
fine canal formed, guarded by vaſt banks; in which the river is 
confined for the ſpace of ten miles; along which ſhips of three 
hundred and fifty tons burden may ſafely be brought up to 
the quays. Much land has been gained from the ſea; and 


good farms now appear in places not long ſince poſſeſſed by the 


unruly element. 


IAEUREURERA an almoſt uſeleſs tide fowing about the water- 
Let tower, 
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tower, the antient d of the Dez flowing under Blacon 
point; and the acceſs to the county of Flint, on this fide, open 
only at the receſs of tides, and annually occaſioning the loſs of 
multitudes of lives. Two ferries are eſtabliſhed at fit places. 
The lower is the proper paſſage for travellers by Holyhead into 
the kingdom of Treland; and calls aloud for the aid of a turn- 
pike, to render it at all times pervious; or the road may be con- 
tinued to Saline, along the flat, lo: as to 1 into the other turn- 
Pike on the marſh. | N 

I HALL now take a ſhort view of the na af this: city. as 

it ſtood in the years 1771 and 1776. I bring the laft into ſight, 
in order to ſhew how far this port has been affected by the 
commotions of our American ſubjects; and oppoſe it to the 
commerce of 1771, when it appears to have been in its meri- 
dian, fince the reſtoration of the channel. In e e 


entered inwards 
297 coaſting- veſſels; 19 of which were biden: with 5 


| and other goods from London. 
526 coaſt ſhips outwards; of theſe 23 came from the port of 
London, and were laden here with lead, iron - cannon, 
two thouſand tons of cheeſe, and other goods. 
In the ſame year, 95 veſſels were entered inwards from foreign 
parts; and 216 entered inwards from e n Spain, 


Italy, and America. 
From Norway and the Gs are imported timber, fax, tal- 


low, hemp, iron, and deals. 
From Leghorn, large quantities of kid and lamb ſkins; which 


are manufactured by the glovers, after bang dreſſed here. 
This. 


TaapR. 
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This, in | fact, is the only manufacture which the City can | boaſt of. 
I find, that in the reigns of queen Elizabeth; James I. and the be- 
ginning of that of Charles I. here was a vaſt trade in calyes ſkins. 
In the firſt of thoſe monopolizing times, the queen grants one 


Arthur Balſano a licence to export 6000 dickers of leather of 


calves ſkins, ten dozens to every dicker, for ſeven years, paying 
five ſhillings per dicker. James I. granted to James Maxwel Eſq; 
@ licence to export 18,000 dickers, for the ſame duty, and for 
twenty-one years; and this was afterwards confirmed to him by 
Charles I *, This Maxwel was one of the grooms of the bed- 
chamber to his majeſty; and in the preceding reign, by a piece 
of inſolence to a gentleman of the inns of court, brought on him 
the reſentment of the Engliſß; and. was obliged to atone for it 
by making due ſubmiſſion. The firſt grant might be made to 
him by James, to make amends for the mortifications he had un- 


dergone. - 


From. Spain and Portugal are nor great quantities of 


cork, fruit, oil of olives, nuts, Barilla aſhes, and raiſins; and 
ſeveral hundred tons of wine from Portugal; which laſt form 


the greateſt foreign import of this city. 


Wurz the trade with America was open, fiſh and oil were 


brought from Newfoundland ; and a ſmall trade was carried on. 
with Caroling. 


TE exports this year were upwards of 6000. chaldrons of 


coal from the Cheſuire and Flintſhire collieries (which lie within 
this port); 1000 tons of lead; 300 of lead ore; 300-of oak. 


6 Harkin MSS.. Ne 2004. 4, 5, 16. 
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bark; all theſe to foreign parts. Beſides 3470 tons of lead, and 
431 of lead ore, iſſent coaſtways'; that is, to the ports of Louder 
and Leverpool, ve ! nimium vicina Tor the purpoſe of re. ex- 
portation. 
Ix 1776, 208 coaſting-veſlls were entered inwards, and 619 
outwards. 

166 ſhips entered inwards "RET foreign parts, including thoſe 
trading between Dublin and Parkgate ; and 131 outwards, The 
following table will ſhew the diviſion of the commerce. 


Inwards. Outwards, 

America, — — VV 

France, . _ — — 17 
Flanders, — — — — 1 
Holland, — — — — 5 
Ireland, — — 140 — 104 

Ne of Man, — 3535 4 
Portugal, — — 3 — 3 
Spain, — — 4 — — 

Tach, — — oy _ 


15 orway, Ruſſia, and Pruſſia, 10 


2877 chaldrons of coal, 1184 tons of lead, and 168 of lead 


ore, were ſent abroad; but ſo exhauſted are our oak- trees, that 
only 18 tons of bark were ſhipped. 281 3 tons of lead, and 435 
of lead ore, were ſent coaftways. 

FRroM the table of entries it appears, that the great trade of 


this city is with Jreland; which receives annnally from hence (as 
9 | ! a maga- 
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a magazine) large quantities of and woollen cloths, worſted 
ſtuffs, hoſiery, fuſtians, Manchefter goods, cheeſe, wrought-iron, 
iron great guns, hardware, bound and unbound books, carpets, 
flint-glafs, wrought filks, and great quantities of foreign goods 
ſent from London by land, and ſhipped from this port. 

Is return, it imports from Ireland, at the Midſummer and: 
Michaelmas faits, upwards of 1000 boxes and packs of linen- 
cloth, containing 25,000 pieces at leſt : beſides 300 boxes or 
packs imported into Zeverpool, and ſent acroſs the Merſey to Iuce, 
from whence they are conveyed in carts to Chefter. Theſe form 
all together a million of yards each fair. This trade began no 
longer ago than the year 1736, in which 449,654 yards were 
imported. The importations continually increaſed till the laſt 
year of the late war; from which period it has been. on. a 
par, 

IaELAxp alſo ſends conſiderable quantities of lamb-ſkins,. woot,. 
linen and bay-yarn, tallow, hides, butter, feathers, and quills,. 
ox bones and hoofs, glue, ſheep- and cat guts; calve-velves, pro-- 
on, and hve cattle. ' 

Tux number of ſhips belonging to this port hey the uncom- 
mercial genius of its inhabitants; there being only twenty-two in 
the foreign trade, containing in all 1449 tons, and 169 men: 
and 13 in the coaſt-trade, whoſe tonnage is 680 tons, and num- 
ber of men 58: yet the port extends, on the Cheſhire ſide of the 
eſtuary, as far as the end of Miral; and on the Flintſvire, to the 
Vir-ryd, or the mouth of the Ckoyd. 

Tarre was lately a very fair proſpect of adding much to the 


trade of the city, by an inland navigation, which was begun 
with: 


CHESTER. | CANAL. 


with” great ſpirit a few years ago. It was to run through the 
county beneath Beeſton caſtle, and to terminate near Middlerich. 
Another branch was to extend to Namprtwich. One mouth opens 
into the Dee, below the water-tower. A fine baſon is formed, 
into which the boats are to deſcend, by means of five ſucceſſive 
locks, beneath the northern walls of the city, cut in the live 
rock. A few miles of this deſign are completed: but, by an 
unhappy miſcalculation of expence, and by unforeſeen difficul- 
ties occurring in the execution, ſuch enormous charges were in- 
curred, as to put a ſtop for the preſent to all proceedings, 
The other branch, which was to extend towards Middlewich, was 
to end within a limited diſtance from the great canal between 
the Trent and Merſey navigation. The great objects were the 
ſalt and cheeſe trade ; and coal for the ſupply of the interior 
parts of Cheſhire, from the vaſt collieries in Staffordſvire. Share alſo 
in the exportation of hard-ware, . earthen-ware, and all the manu- 
factures of the internal part of the kingdom within its reach, 
might have been reaſpnably expected. 0 

Tux idea of a canal along the dead flat between Cheſter and 
Ince has been long ſince . by perſons very converſant in 
the nature of the trade of this city. One mouth might have 
opened into the Dee in the place of the preſent; another near 
Ince, which would create a ready intercourſe with Leverpool, the 
Weever, and the ſalt-works and great dairies on that river; with 
Warrington, and with the flouriſhing town of Mancheſter, and a 
numerous ſet of places within reach of the Merſey, and of the 
canal belonging to that uſeful Peer, the duke of Bridgewater, 


to which the greateſt of our inland navigations is connected. 
| This 


1 
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This little cut the city might, and ſtill may, enjoy unenvied, un- 


rivalled; and, what is a material conſideration, the diſtance is 


trifling (ſeven miles ); the expences ſmall, and the profits to 
the undertakers great. 15 


Ox leaving the city, I repaſſed Hanbridge; and at the may- 


pole took the left-hand road, which is a continuation of the 


Roman road from the river. The ſtrait direction is the only 
proof of its antiquity, till it falls inte the fields on the left, 
where its tract is often diſtinguiſhable by certain ridges or ele- 
vated ſpots. The farmer allo, in digging, often falls on adventi- 
tious matters; ſuch as gravel, and remains of pavements. It 
points towards Eccleſton, near which are the reliques of a mount; 
the ſite, perhaps, of a ſmall caſtlet. It PU N Eaton 
park, and croſſes the Dee at Oldford. | 

Tux village of Eccleſton is prettily ſeated near the Dee, and 
commands a view of the towers and ſpires of Cheſter riſing above 
the wooded banks. The moſt extenſive proſpect is from a bench 
on Eccleſton hill, on the road-ſide; which takes in the vaſt en- 


ECCLESTCNe. 


virons of Wales, Cheſhire, and part of Shropfhire, forming an 


admirable compoſition of rich cultivation, bounded by hills of 
various forms, 

EccLEsToN retains the ſame name which it had at the Con- 
queſt. It was held at that time by Gilbert de Venables, from Hugh 
Lupus; before that event, by Edwin a freeman. On the demeſne 
land were two ſervants, four villeyns, and a boor, a boat and a 
net. Part of the place afterwards fell to the Vernons of Kinder- 

ton ; and finally, by a late purchaſe, was added by the family of 


m According to Burdet's map. 
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the Groſvenours to their antient property in this pariſh, The 

church is a rectory dedicated to St. Mary. = | 

EATON. A LiTTLE farther is Eaton, or the hamlet on the water; a 
name the moſt common of any in England. At the Conqueſt, 

here was a fiſhery, which employed ſix fiſhermen, and yielded a 

thouſand ſalmon. This fiſhery has long ſince ceaſed ; but dur- 

ing its exiſtence, the miniſter of Eccleſton 'clamed. the twentieth 

fiſh. The ſeat of the antient family of the Gro/venours. lies in- 

, this townſhip ; a brick houſe, built about the latter end of the 

laſt century. The Groſvenours came in with the Conqueror, and 

took their name from the office they held in the Normen court, 

that of grand huntſman. Their firſt ſettlement in this county 

was, Over Loſtock, beſtowed by Hugb Lupus on his. great nephews. 

Robert le Groſvenour. In 1234, Richard le Groſvenour purchaſed. 

and fixed his ſeat at Hulme: but in the reign of Henry VI. by 

the marriage of Rawlin or Ralph Grofuenour with Joan daughter 

of Jobn Eaton of Eaton, Eſq; it was transferred. to this place. 

While chivalry was the paſſion of the times, few families ſhone- 

in ſo diſtinguiſhed a manner: none ſhewed equal ſpirit, in vin- 

dicating their right to their honors. Witneſs the famous cauſe 

between Sir Robert le Groſvenour with Sir Richard le Scrope, , plain- 

tiff, about a coat of arms, azure one bend, or; tried before the 

high conſtable and high marſhal of England, in the reign of 

Richard II. and laſted three years. Kings, princes of the blood, 

| and moſt of the nobility, bore witneſs in this important affair. 
The ſentence was conciliating, that both parties ſhould bear the 
fame arms; but the GRoSVENOURS, avec une bordure d'argent. 
Sir Robert reſents it; appeals to the king. The judgment is 
confirmed: 


2 US; 
_ — — . — : 


EATON. OLDFORD. FARN. 


confirmed: the choice is left to the defendant, either to uſe 
the bordure, or to bear the arms of their relations, the antient 
earls of Cheſter, azure a gerb dor. He rejected the mortifying 
diſtinction, and Cue the gerb which 1s the family coat to this 
ay. 

| Cross the the Dee at Eaton-boat, leaving on the right Oldford 
bridge; a neat ſtructure, forming another communication between 
the two parts of the hundred of Broxton ; which, at the time 
of the Conqueſt, bore the name of Dudęſtan hundred. 

AFTER riding along a dirty flat country, reach Farn or Farn- 
don; a ſmall-town on the Dee, called in Doomſday book 
Ferenton. The church was burnt by the parlement army in 1645, 


OLDroRÞ, 


Farn. 


during the ſiege of Holt caſtle; and re- built after the ceſſation of | 


the war. In one window, over the pew of the reſpectable family 
of Barnſton, is ſome very beautiful painted glaſs, of a commander 
in his tent,' with a truncheon in his hand, ſurrounded with the 
military inſtruments in. uſe during the reign of Charles I. 
Around theſe are ſixteen elegant figures of different ranks of 
ſoldiery, as low as the drummer, with their reſpective badges. 
Over the heads of the officers are coats of arms: over that 
of the commander are thoſe of Gamul; and ſeem intended to 
preſerve the memory of Sir Francis Gamul baronet, the active 
mayor of Cheſter during the civil wars. Over the heads of 
three others are the arms of the Groſvenours, the Mainwarings, 
and the Barndiſtons; three loyaliſts, who ſerved in the fame 
cauſe : Roger Groſvenour; Sir William Mainwaring, who was ſlain 
in defence of Cheſter, and William Barndi mo of Chirton, Eſq; who 
| died i in 1664. 
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T'xt1s town is ſeparated from ages, „* 
DENBIGHSHIRE | 


by an antient ſtone bridge of ten arches, with the veſtiges of a guard- 
houſe in the middle; the date, 1345, was preſerved, till very lately, 
on a ſtone over the arch called the Lady's arch. HoLrT, another 
fmall town, ſtands on an eminence on the Welſh ſide, an antient bo- 
rough and corporation, confifting of a mayor, two bailiffs, and a 
coroner, The inhabitants, with thoſe of Ruthin and Denbigh, enjoy 
the privelege of contributing towards ſending a burgeſs to parle- 
ment. This town was incorporated by charter, granted by Tho-. 
nas earl of Arundel, dated from his caſtle of Lyons 1410. The grant 
is very partial, running in this form, To the burgeſſes of our town, 
and to their heirs and ſucceſſors, being EncLisnmen, This might 
ariſe from the hatred of the lord marchers to. the Ye, on ac-. 
count of the inſurrection of Glyndwr, at that time ſcarcely ſup- 
preſſed. This inſtilled into. the inhabitants a ſpirit, retained, 
perhaps, to this moment; for within. theſe few years they: 
were the moſt iraſcible and pugnacious of all the neighbor- 


hood. This town is in the pariſh of Gresford, but in the dio- 
ceſe of Cheſter. It is the only appertenance remaining on this 


ſide of the Dee, of the vaſt grant made by Edward the Con- 
feſſor to that ſee, of all the land on the other fide of the river; 
which he firſt gave and then took from our prince Gryffydd ap: 
Llewelyn*. The church is a very handſome building; yet no: 


® Doom/day Book in Leicefeer, 405» 
more. 
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| of the place. : ks 
bor reliques of the caſtle are ſeated cloſe 1 to oh river; 


ar infulated by a vaſt foſs cut through a deep bed of fr 
doch ſeems originally to have been thus quarried 


bor the building of the caſtle. This fortreſs conſiſted of five 
id the work cut into that form, to ſerve as a baſe . 


wes many towers. An antient ſurvey I met with in the Muſeum, 
ons the Harleian MSS. taken in 1620 by Jobn Norden, when 


entire, will give a true idea of this curious ſtructure, 


great quay, ſtill to. be ſeen in very dry ſeaſons; for it 


| has oy” Lace been covered ' by the cacrodclilens of the 


; ; river, ” 1 : 5 i 2 


DuwomaiLY this place had been a ſmall au to Deva. 


| ind other now almoſt obſolete works, may be ſeen near 
ike caſtle, and on the oppoſite ſide of the water: and coins 
deen found here, that put the matter out of doubt. I 


ms garrifoned by a detachment of the legion ſtationed ar 


Waſte of Lions; as we find it ſtyled when it came into poſſeſſion 


at carl Warren and his ſucceſſors. | 
=_ Tris. 


wmote than TY chapel a ooh Aide," On ihe font are the arms 
a 05 the Warren ; in a window, thoſe of the Stanlies, en owners | 


| It had been defended in three parts by the great chaſm formed 
| by the quarry ; on the fourth by the Dee, into which jutted 


3 have ſeen. ſome of Antoninus, Galienus, Conſtantinus, and Conſtantins. 
1 conecture-that the Roman name had been Caſtra Legionis, and 
, Caſtel] Lleon, or the caſtle of the legion; becauſe it 


n Ther Engh/b borderers might eaſily miſtake Lleon for 
plural of Llew, which ſignifies a lion, and ſo call it the 
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Tuis country formed part of Powy/and ; which, when entire, 
reached in a ſtraight line from Broxton hills in Cheſbire, ſoutherly 
to Pengwern Powys, or Shrewſbury, including a large tract in 
both theſe counties; from thence through the eaſtern limits of 
Montgomeryſbire, comprehending all that county, part of Rad- 
norſbire and Brecknockſhire ; then turning northward, included the 
cwmmwds of Mowddwy, Edeyrnion, and Glyndyfrduy, Merionydd- 


hire, and (circuiting part of Denbighſhire) comes along part of 


the Chuydian hills, to the ſummit of Moel. famma, including all 


Denbighſhire, excepting thoſe parts which at preſent conſtitute 


the lordſhips of Denbigh and Ruthin ; from hence, taking a 
ſouth-eaſterly direction to Broxton hills, aſſerts its right to Mole/- 
Aale, Hopedale,, and Maelor in Flintſhire. I have before taken 
notice, that -Offa's encroachment was but temporary, and of 
Mort duration. I muſt farther obſerve, that in the articles of 
pacificatian * between Henry III. and our laſt prince Llewehn, 
the limits of the principality experienced but a very ſmall di- 
minution from what it was in Of's time, when it was agreed, 
that the Dee ſhould be the boundary from Wirral to Caſtrum 
L.eonum, or Holt; and from thence a direct line to Pengwern 
Powys. | = | 
Ir was, perhaps, of much greater extent under the reign of 
Brochwel Yſzythrog, who was defeated by the Saxons at the 
battle of Cheſter. After this. event, the borders became 
a ſcene of rapine; the Yelp and the Mercians alternately 


making the moſt terrible inroads ino each other's domi- 


® Poxve/'s notes on Girald. Itin. Cambr. lib, ii. c. 11. 
1 nions, 


POWYSLAND, 
nions , till the time of 0 who paſſing the Sever with a 


why force, expelled the Britons from their fruitful ſeats on the 
plains, and reduced the kingdom of Powys to the weſtern ſide. 
of the celebrated ditch ſtill known by his name. The princes. 
of Powſs were then conſtrained to quit their antient reſidence: 


at Pengwern, or Shrewſbury, and remove it to one not leſs fertile, 
to Mathraval,, in the beautiful vale of Meivod. From this pe- 


od, their kingdom was called indifferently, that of Poreys, or of 
Mathrava. The plains of Shropſhire became a confirmed part of 
the Mercian kingdom. The trans: ſabrine portion of Glouceſterſhire: 
and Worceſterſhire, and the county of Hereford, ſubmitted to the 


yoke; but, after ſome time, the tract which forms the country. 


above Croes-ofwallt or Ofweſtry, and the two Maelors, Cymraeg or 


the preſent Bromfield, and Saeſneg or the preſent Flintſhire Maelor, 
with many other Cwmmuwds, relapſed to its natural maſters. 


Such was its ſtate till 843, the reign of Ropxr RIC THE GREAT 
prince of all Walen; who, in his mother's right, poſſeſſed North 


Wales; in that of his wife, South Wales; and by that of his 


gran- mother Neft, ſiſter and heireſs to Congen ap Cadell king of 
Powys, he added Powwy/land. to his dominions +. He, according 
to the deſtructive cuſtom. of gavel-kind, divided his principa- 
lity among his children; to ae he gave NoxTH WaLEs ;: 
to Cadell, Sour WaLEs ; to Mervyn PowysLanD;. Each: wore. 


a Talaith or diadem of gold, beſet with precious ſtones ; whence 


they were ſtyled Y Tri Tywy/og Taleithiog, or the three crowned: 


princes. 


| ® Reps Hiſt, lib. il. c. 2. p. 80. Sax. Chr. 23. + Poul, 35. 
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4 [Ab the death 'of Mervyn,  Cadell uſurped the en of 
his brother. His eldeſt ſon, Howe! Dda, or the Good, in 940, 


again united all Wales into one government. He left four ſons, 


who divided South Wales and Powys between them; while North 
Hales was aſſumed, in 948, by Fevaf and Jago, ſons to his 
predeceſſor Edwal Yoel. - The ' confuſion that enſued on this 
occaſion, prevents me from ſaying any thing with certainty, till 
Bleddyn ap Cynoyn, who ruled WVales at the time of the Con- 
queſt, re-united the kingdoms of North Wales and Powys. The 
ſucceſſion to the principality paſſed away from his children; 


but Powyſland devolved to his ſons ; which came at length entire 
to Meredith, the eldeſt born, after the contentions and ſlaughter 


uſual after ſuch partitions *. 

| MexepiTa made the diviſion which finally deſtroyed the power 
of this once potent kingdom. To his eldeſt fon Madoc, he gave 
the part which bore afterwards the name of Powys Yadog : to 
Gryffydd, the portion which was called Gwenwynwyn Þ. 

I LEAVE to a future diſquiſition, the account of the remain- 
ing parts of Pozwy/land. I ſhall only trace the ſucceſſion of 
the firſt, which belongs more particularly to my ſubject. 
Powys Vapo conſiſted, according to the diviſion of the 
times, of five Cantrefs or hundred townſhips ; and theſe were 
ſubdivided into fifteen Crommds. | 


Poel, notes upon Girald. Itin. Cambr. lib. ii, e. 12. + Pawel, 211. 


CanTRIF 


/POWTSLAND. 1 Oy: 


came v Baan) Era, nee, 


Yale, or Fl, 5  Dentighfvire.. 


| Cantrzr v Rurw, Nrad Alun, or Mold, Flintſhire. 


Hape, „ | 
„„  Merfforad, 1 Finghire | 
eee, dene Kae =, J beben. 
5 Maelor Saefneg, . Flintſvire. 
Croes-vaen, and 
; enbighſhire, 
Codes” | Trefy Waun, or Chirk, "_— eil. | 
ANTREF TREFRED, 
Vo Croes-ofwallt, or Of Lore 1 
200 eftry, ; oy „ ; 
Mochnant-is-Rhaiadr, . 


* 


5 Kynllaeth, e. FS Dentighſtire. 
CanTRey RHAIADB, yr $i — 1 * * 


Whittington, ” Shropſhire. | 


Madac tion Suan daughter of G ap Conan prince of 
North Wales, by whom he had two ſons; Gryffydd Maelor, and 
Owen ap Madoc. To the firſt he gave the two Maelors, 
Yale, Hopedale, and Nan-heudwy, and Mochnant is Rhaiadr, &c.: 
to Owen, the land of Mechain Iced: and, to his natural ſon 


Owen Brogyntyn, a young man of great merit, Edeyrnion and 
Dinmael . C married Axberad, the N of Owen 


6 Kaden Dinmael, Cirreg y Druidion, &c. 4 Poul, 211. 
E e Gwynedd, 


POWYSLAND. HOLT. 
Groynetd, and had one ſon named Mud, in whom the 1 


remained entire, 


Wr now haften to the end of the line. . had only 
one ſon, Gryffydd, commonly called lord of Dinas Bran, be- 
cauſe he made that fortreſs his chief reſidence. He unfortunately 
became enamoured of Emma, an Engliſh lady, daughter of James 
lord Hudley; who, alienating his affections from his country, 


made him one inſtrument of its ſubjection, and of the deſtruc- 


tion of his own family. He took part with Henry III. and 
Edward 1. againſt his natural prince. The reſentment of his 
countrymen was raiſed againſt him; and he was obliged to con- 
fine himſelf in his caſtle of Dinas Bran, where probably grief 
and ſhame put an end to his life. He left four children under 
age, Madoc, Llewelyn, Sid, and Owen. Epwar I. gave 
the guardianſhip of Madoc, the eldeſt (who was to have for his 
ſhare the lordſhip of Bromfield and Yale, the caſtle of Dinas 
Bran, and the reverſion of Mazlor Saeſneg, after the death of his 
mother) to John earl Warren; and of Llewelyn (who was to 


poſſeſs the lordſhips of Chirk and Nan-beudwy) to Roger Mor- 


timer, ſon of lord Mortimer, of Wigmore. Theſe lords ſoon con- 
ſpired to free themſelves from their charge, and poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of their eſtates: and accordingly cauſed the poor children 
to be drowned under Holt. bridge. This I diſcovered in a manu- 
ſcript, communicated to me by the Reverend Mr. Pzice, keeper 
of the Bodleiun library. Before that, the manner of their deaths 
was current in the country, under the fable of two young fairies, 
who had been deſtroyed in that manner, and in the ſame place; 
but the foundation of the tale was, till very lately, totally loſt. 


Havins 


Aar ceo TrurEu 
Havmc now. brought the ſucceffion to the required period, 
1 mall only ſay, that Hud, the third ſon, was ſuffered to enjoy 


his portion of Ghadyfrdwy ; from whom ſprung Owen, the great 
revenger of the wrongs of his family: and the fourth ſon, 


Owen, received for his ſhare, Cynllazth. This afterwards de- 
volved to Gryfdd, father of Ghndzwr. 
Iux barbarity of the two guardians, ſo far from bale pu- 
niſhed by their maſter, was rewarded. Warren had the grant 
of Dinas Brin and all Bromſield confirmed to him, dated from 
 Rudland, Ottober 7th, 1281*; Mortimer that of Chirk. The for- 
mer began immediately to ſecure his ill-gotten poſſeſſions by 
building Holt Caſtle; but dying, left the finiſhing of it to his fon 
William. Before this grant, a family of the name of Holt, 
held this place; I ſuppoſe under its lord paramount. Theſe 
eſtates continued in the family till 1347, when, on the 
death of John earl Warren, they devolved to Edward Fitz- 
alan earl of Arundel, in right of his wife Alice, ſiſter to the for- 
mer. Warren had been divorced from his wife Joan de Baars, 
and had obtained from Edward II. a grant of his Welſb eſtates, 
and others in Surrey and Mſſex, in favor of John and Thomas, 


ſons of his by Maud de Nereford, to whom he had been contracted 


before his marriage with Joan. Theſe children, probably, died 
without ifſue ; the eſtates reverting, as he had in ſuch a caſe 
provided, to his own right heirs T. | | 
Trey continued with the Fitzalans during three generations. 
Richard II. probably ſeized on them after the execution of Richard 
| earl of Arundel; for we find that unhappy prince had lodged in 
Holt Caſtle, during his Ir; expedition, jewels to the value of 
* AyLoyy's Rotuli Valliæ, 81. | + Dugdale Baron. i. 82. 
| E e 2 | two 
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two hundred thouſand marks, 4 a hundred thouſand N in 
coin *; which, with the fortreſs, were delivered to Bolingbroke, 


previous to the depoſal of Richard. Thomas, the ſon of Richard, 1 
was reſtored in blood in the following reign. He died in f 


1416, without ifſue ; and his unſettled eſtates fell to his ſiſters, 
Elizabeth, who had married Thomas Mowbray duke of Norfolk, 
but then wife to Sir Gerard Uſefleet ; and Joan, who had mar- 


ried William Beauchamp lord of Abergavenny. This occaſioned a i f 


further diviſion of theſe eſtates. Joan's ſhare fell again, by a 


daughter, to Nevi! lord Abergavenny ; after which, I loſe ſight 
of the ſucceſſion till the reign of Henry VII. when that prince 


made a grant of them to Sir Villiam Stanley. On his execu- 
tion, Henry not only reſumed the lordſhip, but ſeized on bis 


vaſt effects; and found in Holt Caſtle, in money and plate, forty 


thouſand marks, beſides jewels, houſchold goods, and cattle on 
his ground . 
Henzy VIII. beſtowed this lordſhip on His natural fon Henry 


Fitzroy duke of Richmond; and had poſſeſſion given him at its 


capital of Holt, in 1534, by the duke of Norfolk and others 4. 
He enjoyed his honor but a ſhort time, dying at the age of ſe ven- 
teen, in the year 1336. | 

In the following reign, I find it in poſſeſſion. of Thomas 
Seymour lord admiral, and turbulent brother to the protector 


| Somerſet. He made the fortreſs at Holt ſubſervient to his ambi- 


tious deſigns; and formed there a great magazine of warlike 
ſtores &. His deſerved but illegal execution again flung Brom- 
field into poſſeſſion of the crown. 


E Holinfoed. + Leicefter, 351. 1 King, ii. 195+ 5 Dugdale Baron. ii. 368. 
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PLAN OF 


. 


"HOLT AST UE. 


* 1 rent a] of. — was in poſſeſſion of Chirk , and, 
. 1 of the whole lordſhip of Bromfield. 

1643, Holt Caſtle was in the hands of the crown; but i in 
1 year was ſeized for the uſe of the parlement, by Sir Mil. 
reren and Sir Thomas Middleton The royaliſts reco- 
de poſſeſſion. In February 1645-6, it was cloſely beſieged 
E by major-general MyitonÞ, and vigorouſly defended by the go- 
Sir Richard Lloyd of Eccluſham near Wrexham, till the 
beginning of April, when it was ſurrendered on articles; the 
governor having permiſſion to go beyond ſea, . with three hun- 


ed pounds; and his lady, to enjoy his lands, being three 


ed pounds a year $. Immediately after the parlement got 

| poſſeſſion, it was ordered to be demolifhed. | - 

Taz lordſhip is at preſent in the crown, under the direction 
of the: ſteward of Bromfield and Tale; an office in his majeſty's 


fiſpoſal : but a grant of the minerals (the far more valuable 


part) was made to the Groſvencur family in the reign of Charles I. 
er to the annual payment of twenty ſhillings. An attempt 
made by king William to alienate theſe important do- 
in favor of the earl of Portland, and his heirs for ever 
on a vigorous repreſentation of the illegality, but par- 
© ticularly on the noble ſpeech of Robert Price Eſq; after- 


the grant already made out in the treaſury. The whole 
rents at thet tine reſulting to the crown, amounted only to a 
thouſand a year, beſides miſes, reliefs, and other contingent 
| profits. The miſe was, in Wales, a cuſtomary preſent made to 


| * Miteloct, 77. Idem, 192. 201. + Drake Parlem, Hiſt, XIV» 356. 
let, 231, © ri Biogr, vii. app. 1417. 
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the prince on his acceſſion; in old times, in 8 3 but after 
its conqueſt, changed into money. It amounted to about five 


' thouſand pounds. It was payed thrice in the time of Fame: I, 


firft, at his coming to the crown; ſecondly, on the creation of his 
ſon Henry prince of Wales; thirdly, on the creation of Charles. 
On leaving Holt, 1 e over the as and, paſſing 


along a portion of | 
C Ii E « * R E. 


in a flat country, with a cleating view of the Broxton hills on 
the left, I reached the ſite of Shocklach caſtle, This, with great 
part of the antient hundred of Dudeftan, was held after the 


- Conqueſt by Robert Fitzbugh, from Hugh Lupus. It belonged to 


the barony of Malpas; but on the diviſion of it, one part came to 
John de Sutton baron of Dudley, the other to Urien de Sani7o Petro. 
What is remarkable, it was held of queen Elizabeib, as of her ma- 


nor of Eaſt Greenwich, Nothing, excepting a foſs, marks the place 


of this fortreſs. On the. oppofite ſide of the road is a vaſt mount, 
probably of far greater antiquity than the caſtle ; and explora- 
tory, commanding a great view around. By the name of Strel- 
ton, a neighboring place, I conjecture that a Roman road went this 
way; but my time did not permit me to ſearch after it. 

Ar a ſmall diſtance from Shocklach caſtle, T entered Maelor 
Saeſneg, a hundred of 


hn 


disjoined from the reſt of the county. At the time of the making 


of the . Doomſday book, the lands about Woribenbury, Overton, 
2 and 


MAELOR SAESNEG. 
and Bettisfield or the preſent pariſh of Hanmer, belonged to 5 


hundred of Dudęan. But long before the forming of the 


new hundreds, which, according to Sir Peter Leicefter, did not 
happen much later than the reign of Edward III. it is certain 
theſe places reverted to the deſeendants of the princes of Potis. 
It ſeems as if it acquired the name of Saeſneg, from its having 
been the jointure of Emma, widow of Gryffydd ap Madoc, who was 
an Engliſhwoman. It conſiſts of theſe pariſnes; Worthenbury, 
Bangor, Hanmer, and the chapelry of Overton, on this ſide of the 
Der; of Erbiſtock on the other ſide, oppoſite to Overton; al 
of Hope in the other portion of the county of Flint ®. Part 
only of Erbiftock is in Flintſhire; the reſt in Denbighſhire. Be- 
fides theſe pariſhes, are ſeveral ſpots that belong to this hun- 
dired, inſulated by the laſt county, which form nearly a con- 
netion between this and the other part of the hundred. The 
chain is ſuppoſed to have been once entire; but as many of 
the links were often fields, which (by reaſon of their ſmall- 
neſs) were neglected, and loſt. One of the townſhips of Dutton, 
in Holt pariſh, is known to have belonged to this hundred; as 
that of Abenbury Vechan, in that of Wrexham, does at preſent. 
Ofley and Mereford, the laſt in the pariſh of Gresford, were, by 
the 33d of Henry VIII. added to Flintſhire, and aſſiſt to continue 
the chain towards Hope, the diſtant portion of this hundred. 
Theſe were but recently made parts of Flintſhire, in compariſon 


of the reſt of Maelor Sacſneg; which was declared to conſtitute 


part of the county by Edward I. in the Statutum Walliæ. 


* Parts in other pariſhes are, Iccecd in Malbar, Penley in Ellgſners, and Bod- 
iarit 1 in Lianarman, 
TRE 
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MAELOR SAESNEG. BROUGHTON. 
Tux lordſhip or ſuperiority of the hundred was granted (I be. 


lieve) by Henry IV. to Sir Jobn Stanley knight, and continued in 


his family till the 41ſt of Elizabeth; when William earl of Derhh 


= Sees ſe d it to Sir- Randle Brereton 3 and it has ſince de vol ved to Sir 


Walden Hanmer baronet, and Philip Lloyd Fletcher eſquire. 
Tus part of Flintſhire is under the ſame government as the 


"reſt; excepting the obligation of attending the county courts, 


which is diſpenſed with by reaſon of its diſtance from the towns 

where they are held. It has alſo a coroner of its own; but eli- 

gible by the county at large. 1 | 
Tux limit between this part of the hundred and Cheſhire is 


Flannen Brook: about a mile beyond is the village and church 
of Worthenbury ; the laſt, a new and neat brick building, dedi- 


cated to St. Deiniol; a rectory taken out of Bangor, and made 
a ſeparate pariſn by an act of the ſecond of William and Mary; 
in the preſentation of the family of Emral. The name in the 
Doomſday book 1s eee before the Conga held by 


___ earl Edwin. 


I Took my quarters at Broughton ; a venerable en houſe, 
in poſſeſſion of my reſpected kinſman Peter Davies Eſq; in 
right of his lady, eldeſt ſiſter to the late Broughton - Whitehall 
Eſq. The #h:itehalls were originally of Staffordſbire; but ſettled 
here in 1663, by virtue of a marriage between Rowland Whitehall 
and Elizabeth daughter of John Broughton. The Broughtons de- 
rived themſelves from the great Welſb ſtock Tudor Trevor, earl of 


« Hereford, and aſſumed their name from this place, in the reign 
of Henry VII. 


AT 


THREAP- WOOD. HANMER. 
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* 


Ar the back of this houſe ® lies the noted common of Threap- Tat zar woo: 


wood, from time immemorial a place of refuge for the frail fair, 
who make here a tranſient abode, clandeſtinely to be freed from 
the conſequences of illicit love. Numbers of houſes are ſcattered 
over the common for their reception. This tract, till of late years, 
had the ill- fortune to be extra-parochial : at firſt, either becauſe 
it was in the hands of irreligious or careleſs owners, or was 
| ſituated in foreſt or deſert places , it never was united to any 
- pariſh, The inhabitants, therefore, conſidered themſelves as be- 
yond the reach of law, reſiſted all government; and even oppoſed 
the exciſe laws, till they were forced to ſubmit, but not withour 
bloodſhed on the occaſion. The very name of the place ſpeaks 
the manners of the dwellers. 
Anglo-Saxon Threapian, to threap (a word ſtill in uſe) ; ſignifying to 
perſiſt in a fact or argument, be it right or wrong, It is ſeated 
between the pariſhes of Malpas, Hanmer, and Worthenbury , but 
belonged to none, till it was, by the late militia acts, decreed to 
be in the laſt. Still doubts ariſe about execution of ſeveral 
laws within this precinct. It is to be hoped, that legiſlature will 


take an opportunity of rendering the magiſterial power as valid 


here as in other places; eſpecially when it is to be conſidered, 
that there are to the amount of two hundred and fixty-ſeven inha- 
bitants, who want inſtruction in the doctrine of univerſal ſubmiſ- 
ſion to law. | 

From Bronghton 1 made an excurſion to Hanmer, diſtant about 
five or ſix miles: paſſed over part of Tl hreap-wood ; and obſerved 


In the preceding page, line 21, inſtead of eldeſt ſiſter, read eldeſt ſurviving 
ſiſter, + Black/tone, 4to, i. 113. 
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in the incloſures ſome venerable oaks, the remains of the antient 


foreſt. Croſs Sarn- bridge, over the Mich. brooł, which riſes about 


two miles above, in part of the pariſh of Malpas, but in the 


county of Flint, near the Wiches; where are brine-ſprings and 


ſalt-works. Reach a houſe called Willington- croſs. The country, 
which hitherto had been uncommonly wet and dirty, now changes 


to a ſandy ſoil, and becomes broken into ſmall. riſings. The 


part about the little town of Hanmer is extremely beautiful; 
varied with a lake of fifty acres, bounded on all ſides with ſmall 
cultivated eminences, embelliſhed with woods. The town, church, 
and the chief ſeat of the family of the Haumers, a modern brick 
houſe, adorn one. part; and on the oppoſite ſide of the water, 
on the ſite of the old houſe of Greddington, another ſeat is pro- 


jected by that eminent lawyer, Llayd Kenyon, eſquire. 


Tur church is a very handſome. embattled building, of the 
reign of Henry VII. in whoſe time numbers of churches were 
re-built after the long deſolation of civil war. The roof is of 


wood: that of the Ferns chapel, and of the north aile, are divided 


in (mall ſquares, and carved in a molt elegant ſtyle. In the win- 
dows of the former was ſome painted glaſs, with dates, expreſſing 
the time of its being made, at the coſt of the Hanmers; who had 
the preſentation of the vicarage granted to them by the abby of 


Hagbmon, near Shrewſbary, in 1424. 


Ix the Hanmer chapel are two mural monuments, in me- 


mory of two moſt diſtinguiſhed perfonages, with inſcriptions 


in elegant Latin. One to Sir Thomas Hanmer, baronet, knight 
of the ſhire for the county of Flint, who died in 1678: the 
other - commemorates a ſpeaker of the houſe of commons in 
the latter part of the reign of queen Anne, the noted Sir 

; 10 | | Thomas 
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THREAP- WOOD. HA NME R. 


' Ar the 3 of this houſe lies the noted common of Threap- 
1v00d, from time immemorial a place of refuge for the frail fair, 
who make here a tranſient abode, clandeſti ly to be freed from 

the conſequences of illicit love. Numbers of houſes are ſcattered 
over the common for their reception. This tract, till of late years, 
had the ill-fortune to be extra-parochial: at firſt, either becauſe 
it was in the hands of irreligious or careleſs owners, or was ſitu- 
: ated in foreſt or deſert places“, it never was united to any 
| pariſh, The inhabitants, cheers; conſideted . themſelves as be- 
yond the reach of law, reſiſted all government, and even op- 
poſed the exeiſe laws, till they were forced to ſubmit; but not 
without bloodſhed on the occaſion. T he very name of the 
place ſpeaks the manners of the dwellers. , Threap-2wood, derived 
from the Anglo-Saxon Threapian, to threap : (a word ſtill in uſe); 

ſignifying to perſiſt in a fact or argument, be it right or wrong. 
It is ſeated between the pariſhes of Malpas, Hanmer, and Worthen- 
bury ; but belonged to none, till it was, by the late militia- acts, 
decreed to be in the laſt, Still doubts ariſe about execution of 
ſeveral laws within this precinct. It is to be hoped, that legiſlature 
will take an opportunity of rendering the magiſterial power as 
valid here as in other places; eſpecially when it is to be con- 


fidered, that there are to the amount of two hundred and ſixty- 


ſeven inhabitants, who want inſtruction in the doctrine of uni- 
verſal ſubmiſſion to law. 
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FroM. Broughton I made an excurſion to Hanmer, diſtant about Hanus 


five or ſix miles: paſſed over part of Threap-word ; and ob- 
ſerved in the incloſures ſome venerable oaks, the remains of 


® BLACKSTONE, 4to, i. 113. 
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the antient foreſt. Gros Sarn-bridge, over the Vi 1 which 

riſes about two miles above, in part of the pariſh of Malpas, 
but in the county of Flint, near the Wiches; where are brine- 
ſprings and falt- works. Reach a houſe called Willington-croſs. 
The country, which hitherto had been uncommonly wet and 
dirty, now changes to a ſandy ſoil; and becomes broken into 
ſmall riſings. The part about the little town of Hanmer is ex- 
tremely beautiful z-yarigd with a lake of fifty acres, bounded on 
all ſides with ſmall F ultivated eminences, embelliſhed with woods. 
The town, church# and the chief ſeat of the family of the 
Hanmers, a modern brick houſe, adorn one part; and on the 
oppoſite ſide of the water, on the ſite of the old houſe of Gred- 
dington, another ſeat is projected by that eminent lawyer Lid 
Kenyon eſquire. F 

Txt church is: 1 hey handſome 'embattled building, of the 
reign of Henry VII. th whoſe time numbers of churches were 
re-built after the long deſolation of civil war. The roof is of 
wood: that of the Ferns chapel, and of the north-aile, are divided 
in ſmall ſquares, and carved in a molt elegant ſtyle. In the win- 
dows of the former was ſome painted glaſs, with dates, expreſ- 
ling the time of its being made, at the coſt of the Hanmers; who 

ad the preſentation. of the vicarage granted to them by the 
abby of Hagbmon, near Shrewſbury, in 1424. 

In the Hanmer chapel are two mural monuments, in memory 
of two moſt diſtinguiſhed perſonages: the firſt in elegant Latin, 
to Sir Thomas Hanmer baronet, knight of the ſhire for the county 

of Flint, and ſpeaker of the houſe of commons in the latter part 
of the reign of queen Anne. The other commemorates the late Sir 
| Tomas 
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Thomas Hanmer *, editor of the magnificent edition of Shake- 


nerd: 
 ApovT two miles EN I is Beitisfield; an old brick houſe be- 


We to the ſame ſamily. I obſerved here a head of the late 
Sir Thomas Hanmer, by Kneller, in a long wig and cravat; an ele- 
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_ gant figure of a lady Hanmer, with a forehead-cloth, in an elegant 


white undreſs, ſtudying Gerard's herbal ; and a ſmall portrait of a 
lady Warner, a la magdalene, with long diſheveled hair, and a ſcull 
in her hand. She was a daughter of the houſe, and wife to a Sit 
Jobn Warner; who, not content with quitting the religion of their 
parents, determined to quit the kingdom, and embrace the mo- 
naſtic life. Their friends applied to the king (Charles II.) to 
divert them from their reſolution. His majeſty, with his 


wicked wit, told them, that if Sir Joh» had @ mind to make 


himſelf one of God Almighty's fools, they muſt have patience. Sir 
Jobn became a Jeſuit, and aſſumed the name of brother. Clare; 
ſhe a poor Clare, of which order ſhe performed the noviciate- 
ſhip with marvellous obedience! I am ack, but comely, was the 
text of a preacher, one day exhorting her (in what is called a 
cloathing ſermon) to humility z expreſſing, that ſne muſt make 
| herſelf black (alluding to the habit) in the eyes of the world, to 
become more fair in the ſight of the Lox Dp. The abbeſs on this 
ſaid to the poor novice, You alſo, $1STER CLARE, muſt black your- 
felf. On which ſhe went inſtantly into the kitchen, where ſhe 
blacked her face and hands with the ſoot of the chimney ; and 
thus became an inſtructive example to the admiring ſiſters Þ ! 


He died May 7th 1746. + Vide Life of Lady Warner, p. 108. 
Londen 8 
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BeTTISFIELD has for centuries belonged to the Hammers. 
Before the battle of Shrew/bury, a diviſion of their eſtates was 


made.  Fenkin Hanmer, the brother-in-law to the great Ghyndcr, 
divided his eſtates among his four ſons. He gave Hanmer, and 


his lands at Lluyn Derw or Oakenbolt, obtained with his firſt wife 
Margaret, daughter of Davydd ap Bleddyn Vychan, to their fon 
Gryffydd. By his ſecond marriage, with Eva daughter to Davydd 


2p Grono ap Ferwerth of Llai, he had Jabn, Edward, and Richard. 


To John he gave Halgbion (a houſe in this neighborhood) and 
Llai; to Edward, lands in Fenns, a place likewiſe not remote; and 
to Richard, lands in Bettisfield. Fenkin ſoon. after fell, valiantly 
fighting, in the field near Shrew/bury, againſt the uſurper Boling- 
broke. John departed from the principles of his father, and em- 
braced the ſide of the houſe of Lancaſter, in the reign of Heu- 
ry VI. Jobn Mowbray duke of Norfolk, and Grey lord Porvis, 
carried fire and ſword. through his eftates in 1463, and burnt 


his houſe at Halgbton; which induced him, the year following, 


to make his ſubmiſſion to the victorious Edward. 

ALL theſe eſtates, excepting Halgbion, are now united, and 
in poſſeſſion of Sir Walden Hanmer baronet. 

On leaving Broughton, I took the road towards Bangor. On 
the right lies Emral Hall, the ſeat of the Puleſtens; a family 
ſettled here in the time of Edward I. but took their name from 
Puleſdon, a townſhip in Shropſhire. The firſt who poſſeſſed the 
place was Roger, a favorite officer of the king ; who, after the con- 
queſt of Wales, appointed him collector of the taxes raiſed towards 


* Salyſbury Pedigree. 1 
| the 
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the ſupport of the war againſt France ; bu: the Welk, unuſed to 


theſe levies, ſeized on de Puleſdon and hanged him *. His ſon 


Richard was appointed, by the ſame prince, ſheriff of Caernarvon, 


with a ſalary of forty pounds, and all arrears T. His fon, ano- 


ther Richard, held, in the 5th of Edward II. lands in the pariſh 
of Worthenbury, by certain ſervices, & per ammabrogium, or a pe- 


cuniary acknowlegement paid by tenants to the king, or vaſſals 
to their lord, for the liberty of marrying, or not marrying. 


Thus Gilbert de Maiſnil gave ten marks of ſilver to Heury III. 


for leave to take a wife; and Cecily, widow of Hugh Pevere, that 


ſhe might marry whom ſhe pleaſed F. It is ſtrange that this ſer- 
vile cuſtom ſhould be retained fo long. It is pretended, that the 


Amobyr among the Welſb, the Lyre-wite among the Saxons, and the 


 Marcheta mulierum among the Scots, were fines paid by the vaſſal 


to the ſuperior, to buy off his right to the firſt night's lodging 
with the bride of the perfon who held from him : but I be- 


lieve there never was any European nation (in the periods this 


cuſtom was pretended to exiſt) ſo barbarous as to admit it. It is 
true, that the power above cited was introduced into England by 
the Normans, out of their own country. The Amolyr, or rather 
Gobr merch, was a Britiſh cuſtom of great antiquity, paid either 
for violating the chaſtity of a virgin; or for a marriage of a 
vaſſal &, and ſignifies be price of @ virgin. The [/Yelhh laws, ſo 
far from encouraging adultery, checked, by ſevere fines, even 
unbecoming liberties |, The Amolyr was intended as a preſerva- 


27S Powel, 380. | | + ArLorr's Rot. Wall, 151. . Madox. 
Antiq. Excheq. i. 465. 6. $ Leges Wallice, 92. & Gloſſar. 554. 
n Leges Wallices 78. 6 8 ; 
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AMOBYR. LYRE-WYTE. BANGOR. 


tive againſt lewdneſs. If a virgin-was deflowered, the ſeducer, 
or, in his ſtead, her father, paid the fine. If ſhe married, he alſo 


paid the fine. There is one ſpecies ſo ſingular as to merit men- 
tion: if a wife proved unfaithful to her huſband's bed, the 


poor cuckold was obliged to pay his ſuperior five ſhillings as 
long as he did cydey/ſpu, i. e. ſleep with her; but if he forbore 
cohabiting with her, and ſhe cydey/zu'd with her gallant, the fine 
fell on the offending fair. 

Tux Saxons had their Lyre-wyte or Lecher-wyze, for the ſame 
end that the Welſb had their Amobyr. The crime is mentioned 
often in the Saxon laws *: once, with a cruel penalty denounced 
againſt the offender; and a ſecond time, with a ſtrong dehorta- 
tion from the commiſſion. In general, the crime was expiated 
by money, according to the degree of the perſon injured. The 
Indians at this time commute, in certain degrees of offence ; 
but oftener puniſh it with burning, and other * 
deaths +. 

Cod r iN uE my journey to Bangor, ſeated on the OY of the 
Dee; which 1s here bounded on both ſides by rich meadows, 
The church has been built at different times; but no part very 
antient. It is a rectory, dedicated to St. Dinoth abbot of Ban- 


- cornaburg or Bangor, in the days of St. Auguſtine. It is in the 


gift» of Philip Lloyd Fletcher Eſq. This place is celebrated for 
being the ſite of the moſt antient Britzh monaſtery, or rather 
ſeminary, which contained two thouſand four hundred monks; 


who, dividing themſelves into ſeven bands, paſſed their time 


® Leges Saxon. 40. 132. + Gentoo Laws, 268, Ec. 
I alternately 


B A N G 1 


1 in prayer and labor · z or, as another writer + ſays, 


a hundred (by turns) paſſed one hour in devotion ; fo that the 
whole twenty-four hours were employed in ſacred duties. This 
pious community was diſperſed, after the Navghter of their bre- 
thren at the battle of Cheſter, and their houſe overthrown. VII. 
liam the monk, and librarian of Malmſbury, cotemporary with 
king Stephen, ſpeaks of the remains in his days; ſaying that no 
place could ſhew greater remains of half-demoliſhed churches, 
and multitudes of other ruins that were to be ſeen in his time 4. 
Mention is made of two gates of the precincts, that were a 
mile diftant, with the Dee running between them; one was called 
Porth Clais, the other Porth Nan. The name of the firſt is 
retained in that of a place called Clai; of the other in a houſe 
called Hogan. The precin&ts muſt have been large, as the monks 
maintained themſelves by the labor of their own hands. The 
ſimple and unlearned provided meat and cloathing for the learn- 
ed, and diſtributed to the poor all ſuperfluities. It ſent forth 
many thouſands of religious; and its fame would have been 
immaculate, had it not produced the celebrated Pelagius, about 
the year 400, the ſame who is uſually ſtigmatized by the name 
of the arch-heretic. Two of his tenets, perhaps, in theſe days, 


me. give him many proſelytes: That good works were meri- 


* torious ; and that unbaptized infants ran no hazard of dam- 
nation.“ 


* 


* Bzpz Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. ii. c. 2. P. 80. + Cambaen, i. 663. 
1 Script. poſt. BDA, 294. / 
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Tan monks of this community, in common with all the Bri- 
ih clergy, were ſtrenuous oppoſers of the uſurpation of the 
church of Reme. Seven biſhops, and a great number of learned 
; men, were deputed from Bangor to meet the famous miſſionary 
Auguſtine the monk; when he inſiſted on their concurrence with 


is demands, with ſuch inſolence, that they left him, determined 


to maintain the original rites of their own- church; which re- 
mained pure, and independent of all foreign prelates, for many 
-- centuries after that period. Auguſtine threatened the Britons with 
. the reſentment of the Saxons, How far he inſtigated Edilſred 
in his invaſion does not appear; but, if Bzpz may þe depended 
on, the maſſacre of the der ahnoſt e followed his 
menaces. . 
I cov 5 FOOT no remaigs of this once noted place; but 
Was informed, that ſquared ſtanes have been often ploughed up 
in a field called the Stanyards's 1 „ - windtul the "we: 8 ye of the 
antient buildings. 
Tuts place had been aha & 1 of the fappaſed Bonium 
or Bovium, a Roman ſtation. Teland ſays, that in his. time Ro- 
man money: was found there. I could find neither coins or in- 
ſcriptions, or any thing of higher antiquity than four ſtone 
coffin- lids, engraven in the annexed plate, and an antient croſs; 
all dug up in the church- yard. N' 1. has on it the arms 
of the carls Warren: 2. the ſame, quart with arms un- 
known to me: g. is inſcribed Hic jacet IRL Capwoan : : 


* Bina Hiſt, Ecclef, lib. ii. e. 2. p. $0. 
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the 4th, inſcribed Hie jacet WILLIAM Ls Faxxs; probably a 
perſon of Norman extraction. I find the name in Sir Peter 
Leiceſter's Cheſhire * : one Hugh de Frenes, who married Alice, 
daughter of Laq earl of Lincoln, and widow of Thomas earl of 
Lancaſter, beheaded 1321. The croſs is far the moſt antient. 
The ingenious: herald, Mr. Wiltinſon, imagines, that the gryphon 
and the lion (which are both antient Britiſb arms) looking to- 
wards the croſs, may ſignify the early embracing of Chriſtianity 
by the nations of our iſland. 5 

Taz. antient Hritiſb boats, the vitilia navigia of Pliny ; the mo- 
dern coracles; are much in uſe in theſe parts for the purpoſes of 
falmon-fiſhing. They have now loſt the cauſe of their name, 
being no longer covered with coria or hides, but with ſtrong 
pitched canvas. They hold only a ſingle perſon, who uſes a 
paddle. with great dexterity + The Britons had them of large 


ſize, and even made ſhort voyages in them, according to the 


accounts we receive from Lucan. 
Tux bridge is a beautiful light ſtructure, ond confiſts of five 


arches. A learned ſchoolmaſter, in the following inſcription, 
has eee the time of its reparation. 


MVND. — 5 5 DENB. cc. 


REPARAT. AN. CHRIST, 1658. SYMP. E COMIT, LIB. 


HEGYR. 1036. _ FLINT, C. 


2 298. | 
' + Water- races are often performed here in theſe ſlight veſſels. On Mcchael- 


mas- day next, a regatta of os magnificence i is to be exhibited by them above 
3 5 . | | 
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0 crofling the Dee, entered into Denbighſhire again; and, turns 
ing ſhort to the left, after two miles riding, viſited Eyton, the 
feat of Kenrick Eyton Eſq. This houſe was head of a nume- 
rons race of gentry, that took their name from the place, ſo 


called from its fituation. The Dre rolls beneath, and forms a 
long and ſolemn reach, overſhadowed by hanging woods, At 


Overton bridge, which lies about a mile beyond Hyton, the chan- 
nel is contracted, and the ſtream flows pictureſquely between 


| lofty banks, admirably deſcribed by the inimitable pencil of 


Mr. Saxpzy. This bridge conſiſts of two neat arches, and 
was firſt built of ftone by the munificence of Gwenbwyvar, 
daughter of Jerwerth Dada of Pengwern, near Llangollen; a maiden 


lady who refided at Eyton with her ſiſter RIPE; who was 
married to Madoc ap Evan Eyton *. 


_ Ovexron, of Overton Madoc, the Ovreton of the Doomſday 
book, is a pleaſant village, ſeated on a high bank, about a 
mile beyond the bridge, above a rich meadowy flat of a ſemi- 


circular form, varied by the Dee, and bounded in front with 


fertile and wooded ſlopes ; while the lofty and naked mountains 
ſoar beyond, and cloſe the ſcene. 

Tris place was called, at the time of this Conqueſt, Ovre- 
tone; had then a Saxoy owner; but was granted to Robert Fitz- 


_ ugh. I find in 1278, or the 7th of Edward I. that it was in 


poſſeſſion of Robert de Creveceur, who obtained for it a weekly 
market on a Wedneſday +. In the 21ſt of the ſame reign, the 
king directed Reginald de Grey, juſtice of Cheſter, to go perſon- 


wy tos Pedigree. ö 5 + Dugdale Baron. i. 592. 
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ally to Overton, and there to aſſign to the burgeſſes, or ſuch Fo 


would become inhabitants, competent land, within the de. 
meſnes of Overton caſtle and wood, to build them burgages 
with *, *. Such encouragement did this wiſe prince give to po- 


ion, to ſecure the frontiers of his new conqueſt, In 123. 


or che gth of Edward III. it was granted, with other lands j in 
this Maelor, to Eubuls le Strange, baron of Knockyn F. 

Turkx are no reliques of the caſtle; which ſtood in a field 
ſtill called Cq//zfeld, fronting the Dec. Tradition ſays, that it 
had been the relidence of Madec ap Meredydd prince of Powys 
and lord of Overton; from which the place received the addition 
of Madoc. 

Tus church is a handſome building; ond the church-yard 
| reckoned among the wonders of Wales, on account of its hand- 
ſome yew-trees, The place is only a Arne in the pariſh of 
Bangor, in the dioceſe of Cheſter. 

Ovrxrex is one of the contributory boroughs which ſend a 


N for that of Flint; which is done by the inhabitants af 


Over ton foreign and Kuojton, paying ſcot and lot. This right 
had been ſettled in the years 2728 and 17375 but a doubt 
ariſing, whether payment of taxes by the landlord was ſufficient, 


in 1741, it was determined by parlement in the negative, Han- 


mer, and ſeveral other places, laid in a clame to vote; but it 
was rejected by the commons in the beginning of this cen- 


® Harkian MSS, N. 2074. 45- + Dugdole Baron. i. 668. 
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white; legs dirty white, roughened with ſcales: : 5 


GWERNHAILED: BRYN Y PYS. NEW VULTURE: 


. the ſeat of Mr. Fletcher, in this pariſh, muſt 
not paſs unnoticed. Few places command ſo rich a view; and 
few have been more judiciouſly improved. It ſtands on the 
lofty | brow that ſkirts the country. Beneath runs the Dee; 
bounded on the oppoſite fide by ,moſt beautiful meadows, 
and varied in the diſtance with- numbers of hills z? among 
which thoſe of Caer gurle form a moſt noble and conſpicuous 
mals. 

In this neighborhood I viſited: che fine erlegt f Birds at 
Bryn y Pjs, the ſeat of Richard Parry Phice Eſq.” Among others, 
were a pair of vultures; which I take the liberty of mentioning in 
this place, as being an undeſcribed ſpecies. They were the ſmalleſt 
of the genus, not above half as big again as the kite Their bill 
whitiſh, long, and but little hooked; cere bluiſn; orbits naked 
and fleſh-colored ; ĩrides ſtraw- colored; head and neck, contrary 
to the character of the genus, cloathed with feathers; craw pen- 
dulous; head, neck, back, breaſt, belly, and leſſer Coverts of the 
wings, of a pure white; greater coverts, and primaries, black, 
the laſt tipt with white ; the lower part of the tail Ser the end 


IxnABIT Angola. Were very reſtleſs and querulto: 7 3 and 
much more active than is uſual with this augg race. They 
are now dead; but their exuvie, ſtuffed: ſo: as to mimic life, 
are placed in the matchleſs Nauſeum of AsnToN Ezves Eſq; 
which is far the moſt inſtructive and elegant of any in Europe; 
and from which the mere admirer wall receive n ere with 
the profoundeſt connoiſſeur. 
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LITTLE OWL, SHROPSHIRE. 


1 Must not leave this neighborhood without obſerving that 


the little owl *, that rare Engliſb ſpecies, has been ſhot in ſome 


adjacent woods. It is very frequent abroad ; where they collect 
in autumn and the ſpring in great flocks, in order to migrate 
in ſearch of field-mice. Childrey, in his Britannia Baconica +, 
mentions two inſtances of armies of ſtrange painted owls, that 
came in 1580, and in 1648, into Eſſex, and waged war againſt 
the multitudes of mice in thoſe times deſtroying the country: 

but whether they were owls of this ſpecies I cannot determine, 
I am aſſured by. Mr. STuUarT, that this kind viſits Attica in 


vaſt flocks every ſpring, and breeds there. It is no wonder 


that the Athenian goddeſs ſhould have this bird as her conco- 
mitant, being ſo very common there. It is very frequently ex- 
preſſed on the Athenian. coins and ſculptures ;. and I: have ſeen it 


placed on the hand of a ſtatue of hers, in the noble collection 


belonging to William Weddel Eſq; at Newby in 2 orkſbire. 


Wirnix a ſmall diſtance 52 5 OI I entered the county of 
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at Trench-lane, once infamous for its depth and badneſs. This 


county was peopled by the Cornauii; and, till the time of Offa, 
was divided between the princes of Powys and the Mercian king- 
dom: but Offa, after his expulſion of the Je from their an- 
tient ſeat of Pengwern or Shrewſbury, added their part to his 


dominions. At the Conqueſt, it was poſſeſſed by the. brave 


* Brit. Zcol. i. No 70. Eph x * Pp. 14. I00, 
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Edrwin; the laſt earl of Mercia. On his death, it was beſtowed 
by the Conqueror on Roger de Montgomery, a potent Norman, 
the firſt earl of Arundel and Shrewſbury, 

Tux country, for the greateſt part of the way to Elleſmere, is 
flat, dirty, and unpleaſing. On the approach to the town, be- 
comes more agreeable ; and about it, breaks into moſt beauti- 
ful riſings, fertile, and finely wooded ; the bottoms are indeed 
deſtitute of rivers ; but frequently filled with little lakes, called 
here meres, elegantly bordered by the cultivated hills. It is 
ſingular that none of them are the parents of ſtreams ; their 
encreaſe from rains and ſprings, and their loſs by exhalations, 
keep ſuch equal pace | 

ELLESMERE is a town ſeated on a lake of a hundred and one 


acres in dimenſions; and whoſe greateſt depth is ewenty-ſix 


yards; well ſtocked with fiſh, 

TRE environs have two advantages ſuperior to the other 
lakes. A good town borders on one fide: the fine park of 
Ockle, or Ottley, is a great ornament to another, * | 
of the water is in the duke of Bridgewater. | 

Tnz town is of Saxon origin, and takes its name from the 
water; which was called Ael/mere, or the greateſt mere, being the 
chief in this part of the county. The place has little to boaſt 
of except its ſituation. The principal trade is that of malt; 
the barley of the neighborhood being remarkably good. 

THe caſtle ſtood on a vaſt artificial mount on a riſing ground, 
with three great ditches on the more acceſſible fide. At prefent 
not a veſtige is to be ſeen; the top being formed into a bowl- 


ing- green, that may vie with any in Zzg/znd for the elegance 
LQ and 


e M E 1 


and extent of inland proſpect; of the lake beneath; of the rich 
country and woods ſurrounding the town. At a diſtance, Cheſter 
and the Broxton hills; Wrexham and the Caergwrie mountains; 
Caſtle Divas Brdn, and the Berwyn alps; and ſome of thoſe of 
 Merionethſhire; Llanymynach hill, the Breyddin, Pimbill, Cleebill, 
and the noted Wrekin. | 

I cannot trace the founder # the caſtle, nor yet the time | 
of its deſtruction. The place was poſſeſſed, as I before ſaid, 
by Edwin immediately before the Conqueſt; and on that event, 
by Roger de Mor 1gomery. 

In 1177, it was transferred to a prince of North Wales. 
Henry II. in that year, aſſembled a council at Oxford, and, among 
other regulations for the ſecurity of the kingdom, . beſtowed on 
David ap Owen his natural ſiſter Euma, with the lordſhip of 
 Elkſmereas a portion. This the politic monarch did, in hopes of 
retaining the affections of David, and to prevent a breach with 
the Yelſb ;, who gave him ſuch great diſturbance, and fo often 
baffled his greateſt endeavors to ſubdue them during the reign 
of Owen Groynedd father to David. This alliance anſwered his 
purpoſe; for the Exgliſb remained IS a the life 
of that prince. 

Arx his deceaſe, Robert 3 held, by is bailiff, this 
manor. | 

ArTER this, it came a ſecond time into the hands of a prince 
of Wales, King Jobn, by grant dated from Dover, April 16th 1204, 
beſtowed it, with Joan, his natural child by Agata daughter of 
Robert Ferrers earl of Derby, on Llewelyn ap Jorwerth. It is 


probable that John hoped, by means. of his ſon-in-law, to ter- 
rify 
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x the lord 3 into obmaliente:: but the 5 mo- 
narch reaped no benefit from the alliance. Joan proved un- 
faithful to our prince's: bed; who hanged William de Breos, author 
of his diſgrace, and turned his arms againſt the Eng liſb. This 
induced John to diveſt Lletvehn of the government of ſo im- 
portant a fortreſs as a frontier caſtle; 0 by a writ dated from 


Warwick, in the tenth year of his reign, he orders the govern- 
nor, Bartholomew 7 urol, to deliver it inſtantly to William earl of 
Salyftury and Thomas of Endinton. Wl a Et che revenues 
of the lands to his daughter. 8 | . 

Ix the fourth of Henry III. or the year 8 Reger L'Eftrange 
ee to the king the manors of Colmere and Hampton; but 
received them again, together * the hundred of eee and 


its caſtle; but for life only. 


In 1236, or the 21ſt of th fame monarch, it appears that 
Fohn | L' Eftranuge was governor. of the caſtle. Four years after 
this, Henry determined no longer to leave a place of this. con- 
qſequence in the hands of. the 2/7. Accordingly, we find him 
obliging David ap Llewelyn. to make a formal renunciation of 


this territory, which he cedes for ever. The treaty was dated 
from Alnet on the Ele, on. the feaſt of the decollation of St, 


— 


Jobn the Baptiſt, in 1240. 
In 1252, the 37th of Henry III. the manor and caſtle of 
Elleſmere were committed to John de Gr, Paying. an annual 
1 of ten ſhillings. 
In the 43d year, or 1258, Peter de Manfort w. was | governor of 
1h caſtle.  'In the 51ſt, the manor, caſtle, and hundred were 


hats 10 Hamon LEfrrange and his heirs, with a proviſion 
| out 
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out 25 the 8 of the manor, caſtle, and Fusdred. of 2 


hundred pounds a year. This nobleman took a large ſhare in 
the barons wars ; was excommunicated for his inſolence by the 


"archbiſhop of Canterbury ; but returning to his allegiance, was 


employed in places of truſt, which he diſcharged with the ut- 


moſt fidelity. It is ſaid that he purchaſed the manors of Coal- 
nere and Hampton from Peter de Montfort, which he left to his 
brother Sir Roger L'Eftrange. Edward I. in the fourth year 


of his reign; on the ſurrender of the grant of Hamon (which 
was to him and his heirs) confirmed it anew, on condition he 


would receive the caſtle and hundred of Elleſmere for life, and 


the remainder to the king in fee. This Roger, by the king's 
warrant, granted ſeveral parcels of the manor to different per- 


ſons: and about the ſame time, the waſtes and commons were 


incloſed and converted into freeholds. 


- In 1320, Edward II. on the inſurrection of the earl of 7 Lam 
ter, appointed Oliver de Ingeban governor of the caſtle. Ed. 


ward III. in 1329, after cauſing the encroachments made on this 
manor. to be reduced, beſtowed the caſtle, and the hamlets of 
Colmere and Hampton, on Sir Eubule I Eftrange, younger ſon of 
baron ZEftrange of Knockin. They continued in his line till 
1477, the 17th of Edward IV; when, by the marriage of Joan, 
daughter of the laſt male heir, with George Stanley, eldeſt fon to 


Thomas firſt earl of Derby, they were conveyed to that great 


houſe, which was poſſeſſed of them till 1 549, the 42d of Eliza- 
beth; when William earl of Derby had licence from the queen 
to . them; which he did, to Richard Spencer and Edward 
Savage; and they, to Sir Thomas Egerton keeper of the great ſeal, 


and afterwards chancellor of England and baron of Elle mere. 
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It is now in poſeſfon of his deſcendant, the duke of eee 
who has vaſt property about the town; but no ſeat, apt . 
very mean one, called Birch. 


Tux church antiently belonged to the knights of St. John 


of Feruſalem. It was granted to them by Llewehn; and Ed- 


ward III. confirmed to their prior the donation. The vica- 
rage is in the gift of the duke of Bridgewater. The chapels of 
Cockſoute, Dudleſton, and Penley, are dependent on it. 

I the church is an alabaſter figure of Sir Francis. Kynaſtor of 
Otile); and another of his lady, much mutilated. He died in, 
1590. The venerable houſe to which this knight belonged, was 


one of the moſt antient freeholds now in the pariſh; being found. 


to have been the property of e Kynaſtons in 1308, the 2d of Ed- 


_ 4wpard II. It has been diſtinguiſhed by many, eminent perſons; 


particularly another Sir Francis, eſquire of the body to Charles I. 
famous for his Latin tranſlation of the Loves of Troilus and Creſ- 
da, from the Enghſh of Chaucer. | 

FROM E/leſmere I continued my journey towards Ofweſry. 
From an eminence called the Perihy, have a moſt extenſive view 
of the flat part of the county, bounded. by the hills of Den- 
Big hheire, Montgomeryſpire, and Shropſhire, Amidſt them appear 
the vaſt gaps, through which the Severn and the Dee ruſn upon: 
the plains out of their mountanous confinement. This tract is 
intermixed with woods, fertile land, and moors of great extent. 


After a ride of two or three miles along the flat, reach 


e O N, 


the ſeat of the Myitons, my maternal ey a good houſe, 
built about the year 1690, with the advantage of wood and 
5 water, 


JJ ĩ ( 


water, managed with excellent taſte by my worthy couſin John 
Mytton Eſq. The houſe is fituated on an elevated plot of 


ground, which riſes out of an extenſive flat, great part of which 


was ſubject to frequent floods; an inconvenience which has 
ſince been removed by the preſent owner, at the expence of 
much trouble and money, in draining conſiderable tracts of low 
ground; whereby the neighborhood is rendered more healthy 
and pleaſant, This flat, being well dotted with trees, agree- 
ably foreſhortens the proſpect, till it is bounded by the magni- 
ficent ſcenery of the ſurrounding hills, which diſtinctly form, in 
various ſhapes, many pleaſing points of view. A very extenſive 


wood flanks each ſide of the houſe, which is bounded by a 


fine piece of water, made by extending the banks of the river 
Perry, and by conveying a branch of it through the lower 
parts of the wood, inclofing ſeveral iſlands, whoſe ſhores are 
ſhaded by very large full-grown oaks ; which all together forms 
one of the moſt pleaſing artificial pieces of water that is to be 
met with, The reſt of the grounds are watered with the 
river Perry; a ſtream which uſed to abound with excellent pike, 
perch, trout, dace, gudgeons, cray-fiſh, and eels, till modern 
luxury gave an additional ſpur to the dexterity of poachers ; a 
grievance complained of, though encouraged, in this as well as 
in moſt rivers in the kingdom, The Perry riſes in the hills, in 
the pariſh of Sy//atyn, and paſſes through ſeveral moors to the 
village of Ryton, and afterwards falls into the Severn a little be- 

low Montford bridge. ; 
Ar this place was born the famous general Mytton, who 
commanded the parlement forces in Charles I. 's civil wars; by 
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whoſe military proweſs moſt of the caſtles in North wales were 
ſubdued ; but finding that Cromwell and his party had farther 
deſigns than the mere defence of liberty (the cauſe in which he 
engaged) reſigned his command and retired. | 

Hex is a well-choſen library, and a good collection of pic- 
tures : amongſt which are ſome very capital; particularly, Jacob, 
and his ſon Reuben ſhewing Joſeph's bloody ſhirt, by Guercino; 
a head, by Raphael; St. Peter, by Guido; king David, by 
Dominichino* Mr. William Mytton's curious manuſcripts of the 
Shropſhire antiquities are preſerved here; a work which he had 
been many years engaged in-with indefatigable attention, bur, 
unfortunately for the public, died before he could complete his 
deſign. To his labors I owe frequent obligations in this part 
of the work. 

In Saxon times, the lordſhip of Halſton belonged to Zaric, 
At that time there were on it two Welſbmen and one French- 
man. After the Conqueſt, it became the property of Guarine, 
ſheriff of Shropſhire, anceſtor to the Fitzalans earls of Arundel, 
by marriage with a Mellet Peverel, who received this as part of 


'her fortune, Afterwards, it became a commandery belonging 


to the knights of St, John of Jeruſalem, beſtowed on them by 


Mr. My:ton is in poſſeſſion of a. carving,. much reſembling that mentioned 
by Mr. Warrors, in his Anecdotes of Painting, ii. 42. It is the portrait of 
Charles I. full-faced, cut on a peach-ſtone: above is a crown. His face and 


_ cloaths, which are the Fandyck dreſs, are painted. On the reverſe is an eagle 


transfixed with an arrow; and around it this motto, I feathered this arrow. The 
whole is moſt admirably executed ; and is ſet in gold with a cryſtal on each 
fide. It probably was the work of. Nichelas Briot, a great graver or the mint in 


the time of Charles I. : | 
5 | ſome 
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ſome of the Fitzalans. In the 26th of ys VIII. it was valued 


at 160 J. 145. 10 d. a year *, 

Ar. the diſſolution, Henry VIII. empowered, by his EAR 
patent, Jobn Sewſter Eſq; to diſpoſe of this manor to Alan Horde, 
who did homage for it; and afterwards exchanged it for other 


lands, with Edward Mytton of Habberley ; which alienation was 


confirmed afterwards by queen Elizabeth. 
Tax chapel is a donative, without any other revenue than what 


the owner is pleaſed to allow his chaplain; and is of ORs: 


- juriſdiction... 

Tux name imports ſomething of ſanctity, ſignifying the 
Holy Stone. Probably a croſs. or ſtone, the object of ſuperſti- 
tion, might once have ſtood here; but that and its legend are 
quite loſt. That it had been a ſanctuary is evident. In the 
reign of Richard I. Meyric Lluyd, deſcended from Hedd Mol- 


wuynog, one of the fifteen tribes of North Wales, indignant at. 


certain injuries done his country, by the introduction of new 


laws and new cuſtoms, ſeized ſeveral of the king's officers ap- 
pointed to ſee them executed, and flew ſome, and hung others. 
He fled the rage of his enemieß. and took. ala at this 


place 4. 
Arx a mile's diſtance from Halton, 1 reached it tures: a 


village of ninety-four families, ſeated in a pariſh of the ſame name. 
The number of families in the whole amounts-to two hundred and 


ſeventy-five. The population has of late encreaſed pretty much. 


The addition to the numbers in the pariſh have chiefly been 


confined to the village, owing to the ſeveral houſes built for 


* ” Tanner, 457. + Davies diſplay. of heraldry, 45. . 
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the conveniency of laborers, by the family of the Myttons , 


which evinces the duty and utility of rural reſidence in our 


gentry, by promoting population, and cheriſhing the induſtrious 
poor. 

Mx. Lrovo, in his . *, imagines this place might 
have been celebrated under the name of Driv Wien, or the White 
Town, by Llowarch Hen, a noble bard of the race of the Cum- 
brian Britons, who flouriſhed in the year 5go. Here, fays he, 


was ſlain Condolanus, a chieftain of his country, in an attempt to 
expel. a ſet of Triſh invaders : 


Y Driv Wen ym mron y coed: 
_ Yſeu yu y hevras erioed : 
Ar wyneb y gwelhbt y gwaed. 
Dr Wen yn yd hymyr 
Y hevras y glas vyvyr 
Y gwaed y dan draed y gwyr. 


Some part of this is too obſolete to be tranſlated. It expreſſes 


in general the rage of a battle; and that the graſs under the 
feet of the warriors was ſtained with blood. 
Our bards alſo make this place the property of Tudor Trevor, 


a Britiſh nobleman who lived in the year 924, and in right 


of his mother Rhiengar (grandaughter and heireſs of Caradoc- 
Freichfras, ſlain by the Saxons in the battle of Raddlan +, in 
795) earl cf Hereford; and in the right of his father yr ap 
Cadvarch, lord of both Maelors, Chirk, Ys and Ofweſtry, 


Exias, and TO. 


P. 260 + Powel, 20. Collins's Barons, iii. 129, 
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AFTER the Conqueſt, it was held by Roger earl of Shrew/- 
bury, It is called in the Doomſday book Wititone. It had at 
that time eight Bereichs or corn-farms ; twelve Bovarii or ox- 
ſtalls; and a league of wood. The mill yielded five ſhillings, 
and the Welſb reſidents there paid twenty ſtillings: 

Ox the forfeiture of the cruel Robert earl of Shrewſbury, it 


was beſtowed on William, a ſiſter's ſon of Pain Peverel, lord of 
Whittington; and by the marriage of his ſecond daughter 


Mellet, with Guarine de Mets, a noble Lorrainer, it became his 
property, about the year 1083. The deeds of arms, and feats of 
chivalry, made their progeny the admiration of the times, and 
the ſubject of high-flown romance. Guarine, then lord of A.- 
berbury, and ſheriff of the county, hears. of the reſolution of 
Melt to marry no one but the knight of moſt diſtinguiſhed 


proweſs, The emulous youths were to aſſemble at Peverel's 


place, or the caſtle in the Peak, there to approve their worth. 


Our knight appears among the reſt, with his Hlver ſhelde, and 


a proude pecok upon his heuaJme. creſte; overthrows his rivals; car- 


ries off the fair prize; and receives the lordſhip of Mbittington 


as her dower, His poſterity aſſumed the name of Fitz-warine ; 
continued lords of this place for near four hundred years; and 
every heir, for nine deſcents, preſerved the Chriftian name of 
„ 

W Can and their warlike neighbors the Welſb, had 
perpetual feuds: their ſpirits were too congenial to enjoy peace. 
Cuarine and the prince of Wales inſtantly attacked each other. 
The ſon of Conan had the advantage *, and carried deflepAjes. 


or Dagaals Baron. i. 443 
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through all the borders. Guarine died in the reign of Henry l. 
and left behind him a ſon, the firſt Full Fitz. warine, one of the 
great glories of his race, who ſhone e in the heroic 
Une. 

Love was the firſt inducement, in the days of chivalry, to 
great actions in youthful breaſts. Fulk becomes enamoured 
with Hawiſe, the daughter of his guardian Foos. At her requeſt, 
he relieves the father from moſt eminent OE and receives 
her hand in reward. 

To him was entruſted by Henry I. the care of the marches, 
about the year 11223 from which he was ſtyled Fulco vicecomes, or 
the lieutenant, It was not long before he found employ for his 
ſword. The brave Gryffydd ap Conan carried his arms into 
the borders; had a perſonal engagement with our hero; receiv- 
ed a wound in his ſhoulder, and was obliged to ſeek ſafety in 
flight; but the victor did not eſcape unhurt D. In future en- 
terprizes he was leſs fortunate : the Britiſb prince wreſted from 
him the lordſhip and caſtle of Vpbittington; which, by a ſuc- | 
ceeding treaty with Henry II. in the ſecond: year of his reign, 
Owen Gwynedd thought proper to retain; ' and Full was com- 
penſated by a grant of the honor of Afton in Glouceftrr- 
ſhire. He died in an advanced age, __ was buried at 
 Abberbury. 

I uus not forget, that it is related of this Fulk, that being 
at the play of cheſs with Jobn, ſecond ſon to Henty II. he | 
received from him a blow with the board, which he returned 
with fuch violence, as almoſt to demoliſh the young prince. 

| * Dugdale Barons is 443. 


Tur 
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Taz ſucceeding Fulk did not degenerate from his anceſtors. 
He rendered himſelf ſo renowned in the wars abroad, that a 


French romance was compoſed on the actions of himſelf and 


progenitors ; and tranſlated into Eugliſ̃, under the title of the 

Geftes of GuarineE and his ſonnes . It conſiſts, as in the 
caſe of moſt writings of this nature, of a mixture of ſome 
truth with much fiction. 

To him was reſtored the caſtle of Whittington and its depen- 
dencies, after ſatisfaction had been made by king Jobn to Wrenoc 
and Mennen, the tons of Meyric, on whom the prince of Wales 
had beſtowed it in the reign of Henry II. Mrenoc received cer- 
tain lands in the neighborhood, which he was to hold by the 
ſervice of being the king's Latimer, or interpreter, in theſe parts, 
between the We I and the Engliſh f. Fulk, notwithſtanding this, 
fell afterwards from his allegiance to John; and was excommu- 
nicated by name ꝗ for his defection from that monarch :- but his 
ſufferings were in the cauſe of liberty ; for he was among the 
glorious band who obtained from Jobn the charter ſo highly 
prized by every true Briton. 

Ir appears that he did not neglect, in the following reign, to 
obtain a confirmation of theſe eſtates, and to ſecure them to all 
poſterity, He obtained in 1219 from Henry III. a grant of 
Whittington to him and his heirs ; for which he gave the king 
two hundred and ſixty-two pounds, and two courſers. He alſo 
procured the liberty of a market here on a Wedneſday, and a 


Much of it is preſerved in the firſt volume of Leland's Collefanca, p. 230. 
t Blunt's antient tenures, 17. 4 Rymer- 
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fair on St. Zuke's day; for which he preſented his majeſty with a 


palfrey. The firſt is loſt. There are ſtill conſiderable fairs or 
ſhews of cattle on the laſt Thurſdays in April, Fuly, and September. 

From another favor beſtowed. on: him by the ſame monarch, in 
the year 1220, it appears, that probably the caſtle of Y/h:tting- 


ton had been diſmantled by the Fel; for Henry gives permiſ- 


ſion to this Full to fortify it. The memory of this is ſtil! pre- 
ſerved in a room in the gateway, by the figure of a knight on 
horſeback coarſely painted on the wall, with the ſonowing arti 
now almoſt obliterated, placed bentnth : 3 | 


This was Sir Folk Fitz-warren, late a great and valiant knight, 
Who kept the Britons ſtill in awe, and oftimes put to flight. 
He of this caſtle owner was, and held it by command 
Of Henry, late ſurnamed the third, then king of all this land. 
His grandfather, a Lorrainer, by fame was much befriended, 
Who Peverley's daur took to wife, from this Foul. deſcended. 


His antient feats of chivalry in annals are recorded, 
Our king of Fxgland afterwards him baron made, and lorded. 


DvevpaLE informs us, that this baron was drowned in a river 
at the battle of Fewes, fighting in behalf of the king; but Mr. 
Mytton reaſonably ſuppoſes, that it muſt. have been his ſon 
who appeared in the field that day : for, from the time that this 
Fulk was appointed lieutenant of the marches by Richard I. to 
that of the battle, ſeventy-five years had. elapſed ; fo it is pro- 
bable that he was dead, or at left unable to act the warrior. 
His ſon, therefore, muſt have been the perſon who fell: in that 


fatal action; followed by a body of hardy ſoldiers, raiſed in 


theſe. 
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theſe marches, ne to war by their frequent conflicts with the 
Welſb. | 

IMMEDIATELY on the defeat, the rebel victor, Montfort ot 
of Leicefter, appointed Peter de Montfort, a creature of his own, 
governor of this caſtle; and ſoon after, making uſe of the cap- 
tive monarch's power againſt himſelf, obliged him * to reſign 
to Llewelyn ap Gy ud prince of Wales, the hundred of Elleſmere, 
ſeveral of the border caſtles, and among others that of WWhþit- 
tington and its appertenances. This writ was dated from Here- 
ford, Fune 22d 1265. Henry allo ceded to him the ſovereignty 
of Wales, and homage of all the Welſb barons, and the lord of 
Whittington. Theſe grants were afterwards confirmed to him 
by Henry, with the homage of the neighboring counties (which 
were uſually paid to princes. anceſtors) in conſideration of 
30,c00 marks paid by Llewelyn. : 

In 1281, Fulk attended Edward I. in his expedition againſt the 
Welſh; and was rewarded by the grant of free-warren on his 
lands in this manor, - 

In 1300, he had a feud with his potent neighbor Richard 
earl of Arundel; but it was prevented by the interference of the 
king, 

Hs died in the reign of Edward Il. His fon was at 1 

in France, in his majeſty's ſervice; whoſe lady, Alionora, had 
livery of the manor till her huſband could return to do 
homage, 

In 1329, or the od of Edward III. the new 5 was accuſed 
by Edmund earl of Kent, uncle to the king, of railing ſeditious 

® Rzmer, i. oy 
I 1 reports, 


CasTLE | 


emerges in the fields on the back of the caſtle, 
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reports, that Edward II. was ſtill alive; and endeavouring to 
excite a rebellion, For this offence his caſtle of Whittington. 
was ſeized; but, by the interceſſion of his n reſtored to 
him the following year. 

Ix the inſurrection of Owen Ghndwr, the vaſſals favored his. 
cauſe : but their lord oBtained a pardon for them from Henry IV. 

Ix 1420, the 8th of Henry V. this illuſtrious race became ex- 
tinct in the male line; the laſt Fulk dying in his non-age, leav- 
ing Elizabeth, his only ſiſter, heireſs to his eſtates. She married; 
Richard Hauk ford Eſq; who dying in 1430, the gth of Henry VI. 


left an only daughter Thomaſine. She married Sir William, Bourchier, 
created, on that account, lord Fitz-warine. A deſcendant of his, 


Jobn earl of Bath, exchanged this manor-with Henry VIII. for- 
other lands. Edward VI. granted it to Henry Grey duke of 


| Suffolk : and Mary, on his attainder, beſtowed it on Henry laſt 


earl of Arundel of the name of Fitz-alan. It was by him mort- 
gaged to one William Albany, and other citizens of London. 
The laſt releaſed their title to A/bany, who forecloſed the eſtate. 
His great grandaughter, and ſole MEE married 7. bomas Lind 


of Aſton, Eſq; in this county. 


Tux caſtle ſtands on a flat: the 1 and the ruins of two 


vaſt round towers, with cruciform ſlips by way of windows, ſtill 


remain; and the bare veſtiges of two others. may yet be traced. 
It had been ſurrounded by a moat, and ſeveral vaſt ditches, 
which comprehended ſeveral other works. The moat was filled 
by a rivulet that riſes near Pentre Pant, in the pariſh of Sela- 
yu. On entering this pariſh, it is loſt for near a * 


Ir. 
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Ir is probable, that this was a place of defence from the time 
of its earlieſt poſſeſſors. No place on the borders of unfriendly 
nations could poſſibly remain unfortified; but the architect of 


the caſtle whoſe ruins we now contemplate, was certainly the 


great Fitz warine, granſon of Guarine, founder of the family. 
Theſe were among the greateſt of the barons called Lord marchers 
ef Wales; of whoſe origin an ample account will be given in the 
e 

Tur ſteward of the manor holds annually: a court-leet and 
court- baron in a room in the caſtle; to which the inhabitants are 
ſummoned, and fined one penny each for non: attendance. 
Chief- rents are payed to the lord; and a heriot of the beſt 
beaſt is clamed at the death of 88 of the freeholders Ns 
the lordſhip. a 

Tux church, 1 04 to St. John 15 Baptif, is a retires 
valued in the king's books, at 25 J. 4 5. It is a ſmall building, 
ſuppoſed to have been originally deſigned as the chapel to the 
caſtle, and made out of the refuſe materials of that fortreſs by 
its founder. According to the- tradition of the place, he was 
buried in the porch, it being an act of devotion;-in- thoſe days, 
for all perfons,, on their entrance: into. churches or religious 
houſes, to pray for the ſouls of the founders: and benefactors. 
Fulk Fitz-warine, {ſeventh of the name, who had the greateſt 
revenue of any of the family, by will, dated the 15th of Rich- 
ard II. directed that his body ſhould be buried in the chancel. 
The largeſt part of his eſtates were in other counties; but he 


gave this place the preference, as the antient ſeat of. the 


family, . 


Is 
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In the year 1630, a commiſſion was iſſued from the council 
in the marches of Wales, to John Trevor and Richard Lloyd, gentle- 
men, to make a terrier of the glebe-land, and to return an in- 
ventory of the furniture belonging to it; among which were 
found three pair of armour, furniſhed with two pikes and two 
head-pieces. Theſe ſeem to have been deſigned for the uſe of 
the rector, for the defence of the caſtle, in cafe of any ſudden 
inroad of the Welſb. „ 
 ArTer leaving the village, in the road towards Oſtweſtry, I 
obſerved on the right Tre-newydd, a ſeat of Watkin Williams 
Eſq; in right of his mother, heireſs of the place. Her gran- 
father, Edward Lloyd Eſq; who died in 1715, was eminent for 
his learning, and had prepared materials for the hiſtory of this 
his native country, Continue my journey to 


Wer n r. 


a conſiderable town, about two miles diſtant from Mphittington; 
a place celebrated in Saxon hiſtory and legendary piety. On 
this ſpot, on Auguſt 5th 642 *, was fought the battle between 
the Chriſtian Ofwald, king of the Northumbrians, and the Pagan 
Penda, king of the Mercians. Oſwald was defeated, and loſt his 
life. The barbarian victor cut the body of the ſlain prince into 


pieces, and ſtuck them on ſtakes diſperſed over the field, as ſo 


many trophies ; or, according to the antient verſes that relate 


the legend, his head and hands only were thus expoſed: 


Fax. Chron, 31. > 


Cojus 
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Cajus et abſeiſſum caput abſciſſoſque lacertos, 
Et tribus affixos palis pendere eruentos 
Penda jubet : per quod reliquis exempla relinquat 
Terroris manefeſta ſai, Regemque beatum 
Eſſe probet miſerum : ſed cauſam fallit utramque, 
Ultor enim fratris minime timet Ofcvius illum 
Immo timere facit. Nec rex miſer, immo beatus 
Eft, qui fonte boni fruitur ſemel, et fine fine. 


Three croſſes, rais'd at Penda's dire commands, 
© Bore Ofwald's royal head and wangled hands: 
To ſtand a fad example to the reſt, 
And prove him wretched who is ever bleſt. . 

Vain policy! for what the victor got 
© Prov'd to the vanquiſh'd king the happier lot: : 
For now the martyr'd faint in glory views 

How Ofwy with ſucceſs the war renews : 
© And Penda ſcarcely can ſupport his throne, 
© Whilſt Ove/d wears a never-failing crown.“ 


Ir is probable that the Britons beſtowed on the ſpot where the 
battle was fought, the name of Maes hir, or the long field, or 
combat, from the obſtinacy of the conflict. The Saxons, for a 
conſiderable time, retained the name of the place where the 
action was fought, with the addition of their own vernacular: 

word feld, or felth, a field ; as I maſerfelth, and CONTUpuys. 
maſafeld. 
Campus Me/afeld ſanctorum canduit O/a ®: 
The bones of ſaints at My/afeld were bleach'd.. 


* Henry of Hantingdan, lib, iii. P. 331. 
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In after-days, the name became entirely Saxon ; and from the 


fate of the king was ſtyled Ofwald's tree; now Ofweftry.; and by 
the Welſb rendered Croes-oftwallt, Before this event, and for 


a long ſpace beyond, this tract was the property of the Br; 
tons; till it was conquered by Offa, and LO, TOR, the verge 


of his famous ditch. 

A PRINCE fo dear to the church as Ofwald, and ſo attached 
to the profeſſors of the manaſtic life, received every poſthumous 
honor that they could beſtow. He was raiſed to the rank of a 
ſaint; and his ſanctity confirmed by numberleſs miracles. His 
reliques (which were removed the year following by Oftov) were 
efficacious in all diſorders incident to man or beaft. The very 
ſpot on which his pious corpſe had lain, imparted its virtue by 


the mere contact: the horſe of a traveller, wearied by exceſs 


of labor, ſtopt here, lay down, and, rolling about in agony, 
luckily tumbled on the place where Oſtaald fell. No ſooner had 
he touched the ground, than he ſprung up in full vigor. His 
maſter, a man of great 'ſagacity ! marked the ſpot ; mounted his 
nag, and ſoon reached his inn. There he found a young wo- 
man ill of the palſy. He told the adventure of his horſe ; per- 
ſuaded her friends to try the ſame remedy ; cauſed her to be 
tranſported there; and ſhe inſtantly found the ſame be- 


.nefit *, 


A chunch aroſe on the place of martyrdom, dedicated to the 


Kint. A eee was founded, which bore the name of 


Bale Hiſt, Eccleſ. lib. iii, c. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13. are all as wich tales 
of this kind, 


Blanc 
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Blanc-minſter, Candida eccleſia album monaſterium, and White-minſter. 


It is very ſingular, that no evidences exiſt, either of the time of 
the foundation or of the diſſolution. The laſt muſt have hap- 


pened in Saxon days; for, immediately after the Conqueſt, the 


church of St. Oſald was beſtowed on the abby of Shrew/- 
bury. Biſhop Tanner doubts whether there ever was a monaſtery 
here * : but the authority of Leland puts this much out of the 
queſtion—that there once ſtood here ſome ſort of religious foun- 
dation; for he expreſsly ſays, that the cloiſters, with tombs of 
the monks, remained in the memory of man . I am in- 
clined to think it to have been collegiate; a ſpecies of eſta- 
bliſnment very frequent in places of martyrdoms or of aſſaſſina- 
tions, reverential or expiatory, according to the nature of the 
event. Something of this kind exiſted here toward the latter 
end of the reign of Henry II; for Reinerus biſhop of St. Aſaph 
(who had a houſe near the place) alienated all the tythes of hay 
and corn of this church and its chapels. Theſe ſerved to. main- 
tain twelve prieſts ; but Reiner beſtowed tne revenues on the 
monks of Shrewſbury ; and by the papal authority expelled the 
antient ſeculars F. I muſt remark, that moſt of them had law- 
ful wives; for the Welſb clergy, for a long time, reliſted the im- 
poſition of the church of Rome in the article of celibacy, as 
well as ſeveral others. | 
GiraLpus CAMBRENS1S attended the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
to this place, in order to incite people to take arms for the 


* Monafticon, 445» + Tin. v. 39. t Pouel's note on Giraid. 
Cambr. Itin. 877. Goodwin de Præſul. Angl. 657. | 
| * | purpoſed 
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purpoſed Cruſade. It is fingular, that he mentions as little of ir 


as he does of Baſingwerk. He ſays he went from Cheſter towards 


Album Monaſterium, where he was met by Gryffydd ap Madoc, and 
Eliſſa, and ſeveral other Welſomen of diſtinction. Some under- 
took the romantic war; and, according to cuſtom, were marked 


with the ſign of the croſs by Reiner. When that buſineſs was 


over, they entered the town of Oſcvaldeſtree, and were moſt mag- 
nificently entertained by the young earl of Arundel, after the 
Engliſh faſhion ; which Grraldus ſeems t to think ſavored too much 
of luxury “. | 

SoMe writers entertain 8 whether this place was the 
Mum Monaſterium viſited by Giraldus; and endeavor to fix it at 
I/hitechurch , but thoſe may be eaſily removed; when it is cer- 
tain that it was in Poveyſland, a pretenſion that the other has no 
clame to: beſides, Ofweftry and Mpitechurch are mentioned as 
diſtinct places in the Rotuli Walliæ +. Ralph, the third earl of 
Cheſter, took the addition of Blondeville, from being born at this 
place; and John Filz. alan dates from Album Monaſterium, in 1271, 
a grant of certain lands, which he had made to the ſee of St. 
Ajeph F. 

Ar preſent, there is not a relique of any old buildings, ex- 
cepting of the ruins of a chapel over a remarkably fine ſpring, 
that ſtill bears the name of the ſaint: and near the church i is a 
ſpot moated round; whoſe houſe is now quite unknown. 


* Girald. Cambr. 875. + 82, t Goodwin's catalogue of 
Eagli biſhops edit. 1615. 
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T uus add, that near the town is a field called Cae-nef, or 
Heaven eld, which ſome have imagined to have been the place 
ef his martyrdom. His life and death hath given two places 
that title; for the Saxon Heafenfeld in Northumberland has the ſame 
meaning; and received it on account of the victory he obtained 
there over the Cumbrian prince; Ofwald attributing his ſucceſs 
ſolely to the intervention of Heaven. | 

Tae preſent church is of no great antiquity; is ſpacious, and 
has a handſome plain tower, We learn. from a monument in 
memory of Mr. Hugb Jule, that the old church was demoliſhed 
in 1616. I ſuppoſe that the preſent immediately roſe on the 
ruins. It ſtands quite out of the town, in a ſuburb without the 
Nerv- gate; is a vicarage, under the patronage of the earl of 


Powys, who is alſo lord of this extenſive manor. Part of this 


pariſh ſtill uſe the Welſb language; for which reaſon, divine ſer- 
vice is in a certain proportion read by the miniſter, 

Tux town was fortified with a wall and four gates. That 
called the Black-gate is demoliſhed; the New-gate, the Willow-gate, 
and the Beatrice: gate, {till remain. The laſt is a handſome build- 
ing, with a guard-room on both ſides; and over it the arms of 
the Fitz-alans, a lion rampant. It probably was built by Thomas 
earl of Arundel, in the beginning of the reign of Henry IV. who 


beſtowed the name on it in honor of his wife Beatrix, natural 


daughter to the king of Portugal. 
Open the New-gate is the figure of a horſe in full ſpeed, with 


an oaken bough in his mouth. There is a conjecture, but I will 
not pretend to ſay how well warranted, that it alluded to the 


generous breed of Soong which Powyſland (of which this was part) 
| K k 2 was 
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was famous for, derived from ſome fine Spaniſh ſtallions, intro. 
duced by Robert de Beleſme earl of Shrewſbury. . 

THrz walls were begun in the year 1277, or the ſixth of Edward . 
who granted a murage or toll on the inhabitants of the county, 
which laſted for fix years; in which time it may be ſuppoſed they 
They were about a mile in compaſs, and had 
deep "ditch on the outſide, capable of being filled with water 


Fs i the neighboring rivulets, 


TEE are only a few fragments of the caſtle remaining, It 


ſtood on an artificial mount, with a great foſs, extending to the 


Beatrice-gate on one ſide, and on the other to the Willot-gate. Our 
Welſh e f. attribute the foundation to Madoc ap Meredith ap 
Bleddyn prince of Powis, in 1148 *. Leland + gives ſome color 
to this, by ſaying, that in his time there was a tower called 
Madoc's; but the Engliſh records place it in poſſeſſion of Aan, 
a noble Norman, who received it immediately from William the 
Conqueror, on his acceſſion. This Alan was the ſtock of the 
Fitz-alans earls of Arundel; a potent race, that flouriſhed (with 
fewer checks. than uſual with greatneſs) for near five hundred 
years. | 

Sis WiLLiam Dyopalt Þ ſays, that there was a caſtle at 
O/waldfter at the time of the Conqueſt; which I think pro- 
bable. The artificial mount on which it was placed indicates 
it to have been earlier than the Norman ara. The Britons and 
the Saxors gave their fortreſſes this ſpecies of elevation. The 


Normans built on the firm and natural foil or rock; but often 


„„ + Lin. v. 39. } Baronaęe. 
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made uſe of theſe mounts, which they found to have been the fite 


of a Saxon caſtle. I believe this to have been the caſe with that in 
queſtion. A Fitz-alen repaired or re-built, and added to that 
which he met with here: a tower alſo (as is not unfrequent) 
might receive the name of Madoc, complimentary either to the ſon 
of Meredydd; or ſome other great man of the ſame title. 


Tais caſtle was the reſidence of the Norman owners, and had 
been completely finiſhed. Had its ba/lium or yard, which compre- 


hended that part of the town fill called the Bailey head: 
Barbican or outer-gate, where the maimed and blind were com- 
monly relieved ; a mount on the outſide of the great ditch 
was the fite of this building; and, from the uſe, bears to this 
day the name of Cripple-gate. Laſtly, it had its chapel, placed at 
a little diſtance, dedicated to St. Nicholas, and was in the gift of 
the earls of Arundel. 

I wiLL. not tire the reader with a dry liſt of ſucceſſors to this 
place, or the guardians of ſuch who were under age. I will 
only obſerve, that after the execution of Edmund ear] of Arundel, 


in the reign of Edward II. his queen, to ſhew her predilection 
to her gentle Mortimer, obtained the poſſeſſion of it for that 


favorite. 
Tas town was favored with conſiderable priveleges from its 


lords. Its firſt. charter, from its brevity called by the Welt 


_— 
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Hartar Gwita, or the ſhort charter *, was granted by William earl Sur GWT. 


of Arundel, in the reign of Henry II. I muſt obſerve here, that it 
parted to the burgeſſes the ſame priveleges with thoſe of. 


Sbrew/bury.. 
* Harltias MSS. Ne 1881. 65 
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Tur ſame William, in a ſcutage made in king John's time, 
was not to do ward at any place but Blanc-minſter, for the 
knights fees held by him: nor to furniſh more than ten ſoldiers, 
boſſe or foot, within the county of Salop ; nor more than five 
out of it. | 

Hrs ſon John wok part with the "WY ala king yohn; 
who in revenge marched to Ofweſtry in 1216 *, and reduced the 
town to aſhes. On the death of that prince, he was reconciled 
to his ſucceſſor, Henry III. and in 1227, obtained for his ma- 
nor of Blanc-minſter the grant of a fair, upon the eve, the 
day, and the day after the feaſt of St. Andrew. He alſo made 
the bailiffs clerks of the market, with power-to impriſon any 
perſons who uſed fraudulent ways in buying or' ſelling; for 
which they payed the conſideration -of twenty marks. Thee 


people frequently abuſed their power: it is therefore no wonder 


that ſo many of the grievances which the Welſd ſo much com- 
plained of to Edward I. ſhould originate from this place +. 

Is 1233, this unfortunate town experienced a ſecond deſtruc- 
tion, being again burnt by Llewelyn ap Forwerth prince of Wales7. 
Proviſion was now made againſt future inſults z for, in the next 
reign, that of Edward I. the town was ſurrounded with walls. 
This happened when that politic monarch meditated the conqueſt 
of Wales; therefore -thought proper to ſecure this town, one 


of the keys of the country, with proper defence. 


In 1318, the reign of his unfortunate ſon, Edmund earl of 
Arundel was commanded to raiſe. two hundred foot ſol- 


un' Hiſt. Wales, 242. + Ponwel, 362. 1 Idem, 288. 
; diers 
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diers out of Colne and this neighborkood, to repel the 
Scots. 

Is 1331, Edward III. granted another fair to this town; and 
in 1346, directed Edmund Fitz-alan to raiſe two hundred of his 
vaſſals from Clun and Ofweſtry, to attend ang in the French 

wars. 
In 1397, Richard earl of Arundel being attainted and executed, 

the king, Richard II. ſeized all his lands and manors, and 
granted them to William le Scrope earl of Wiltſhire, one of his fa- 
vorites. He alſo granted to the town the .firſt royal charter, 
incorporating it by the name of the bailiffs and burgeſſes of 
OswesTRY infra Palatinatum CESTRIZ in marchid inter AXGLIAM 
et WALLIAM. This was alſo founded upon the conſtitution of 
that of Shrewſbury. They were exempted throughout the king- 
dom (the liberty of the city of London excepted) de Theolonio, 


Laſtugio, Paſſagio, Pontagio, Stallagio de Lene, et de Danegeldis, et 


Saynit, et omnibus aliis conſuetudinibus et exactionibus. 

' Irs new lord, the earl of Willſbire, fell a victim to the po- 
pular fury, on the depoſal of his royal maſter; and Thomas the 
ſon of the attainted earl, reſtored in blood. He proved a great 
benefactor to the corporation: he gave it a releaſe, in 1406, from 
a | hundred pounds that they were indebted to him, in conſidera- 
of Glyndeor. He alſo obraiged a | pardon from the King _- his 
vaſſals in Chirk, Bromfield, and this manor, for the ſhare they 
took in that commotion. 

Is the ſame year with the releaſe, he granted a moſt ex- 


tenfive charter to the town, containing many matters that ſhev 
10 | the 
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the cuſtoms of the times; and merits, on that account, a detail 
of ſome of the particulars. To begin with a moſt eſſential 
one; © Neither the lord or his heirs ſhould confiſcate or ſeize the 
effects of perſons dying with or without will in the corpora- 


tion: Thar no burgeſs ſhould be compelled to be the lord's 
receiver- general; but only collector of the iſſues ariſing within 


the borough : Tnar the burgeſſes ſhould be diſcharged from 


all fees demanded by the conſtable of the caſtle, or any of 
his menial ſervants, for any felonies or treſpaſſes committed 
out of the ſame liberties, when brought to the priſon of the 
caſtle; ſaving, that the conſtable might receive one penny at 
his own election, from every manſion-houſe in the town; and a 
farthing of every cottage on the feaſt of St. Stephen annually: 
Trart the burgeſſes ſhould be freed for the future from all 
exciſe of ale brewed and ſold in the town, which had been 
hitherto payable, at the rate of ſeven pence for every Bracena 
cerviſiæ expoſed to ſale: TwaT they were to be. freed from 
the duty of Amobr or Lyrewite * : Taar whoever lived in 
the houſe of a burgeſs, and happened to die there, the bur- ' 
geſs was to have a heriot after his deceaſe; in the ſame man- 
ner as the Uchekoyr, or freeholders reſiding on the lands of the 
lord in the hundred of Oſeſtry: THaT no Shrewſbury ale ſhould 
be ſold in the town without licenſe, while any ale brewed in 
the town was to be had, under the penalty of ſix ſhillings 
and eight pence : Thar none of the inhabitants of the lord- 


ſhips of Ofweſtry, Melverley, Kinardfley, Egerley, Ruyton, and 


® Vide page 221» 
che 
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© the eleven towns , ſhould drive or carry any cattle, corn, or 
© victuals, or other wares, to any foreign fair or market, before 
the ſame had been firſt expoſed to ſale in the town of O/- 
weſtry, under the penalty of ſix ſhillings and eight pence : 
THAT none of the lord's tenants Weuld be compelled to pay 
* the redditus advocarii for the ſecurity of the caſtle, Cc. Ge. 
UNnTiL the time of the above-mentioned charter, the lord's 
Welſh tenants of the hundred of Oſtoeſtry were accuſtomed by 
their tenure to keep watch and ward for three days and three 
nights at the four gates of the town, during the fairs of St. 
Andrew and St. Ofwald, with a certain number of men called Kates: 
but theſe treacherouſly, with others, ravaged and plundered the 
place. On this the tenants were compelled to pay a ſum of 
money as wages to a ſufficient number of Engh/bmen, as the 
burgeſſes ſhould think convenient, for the cuſtody of the four 
gates; and the 1 were for ever to be diſcharged from that 
duty. 

TRE vaſſals of the earls of Arundel in theſe parts were of a 
mixed nature; either deſcendants of the Norman followers of 
their anceſtor Alan, or of the native Welſbd, who were moſt nu- 
merous, and bore an hereditary diſlike to their co-tenants of 
foreign ſtock, The Hel part was called Falcheria, and lay in 
the upper part of the manor. 

Tris charter of earl Thomas was confirmed by his ſeveral ſuc- 
ceſſors, to the time of Henry VIII. Charles II. granted another; 


* Ola Ruyton, Cotton, Shelvoke, Shottaton, Nylq, Eardefton, Ted/mere, Rednall, 
Karls, Sutton, and Felton ; which form a manor in WOE hundred. 


L. I in 
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in which a mayor, twelve aldermen, fifteen common- council, 


2 high-ſteward, and recorder, compoſe the body corporate. 


ABovT a mile from Ofweftry, in the pariſh of Sellatyn, lies 
a fine military poſt, on an inſulated eminence of an oblong form, 
which has been fortified with much art. The top is an exten- 
five area, containing fifteen acres, three roods, and eighr 
perches, of fertile ground, ſurrounded with two ramparts and 
foſſes of great heighths and depths, At a diſtance- from theſe, 
at the foot of the hill, is another deep foſs, which ſurrounds 
the whole, and ends (as do the two others) at the two entrances ; 
which are placed diagonally oppoſite to each other. On the 
flope of the hill, on both ſides of one entrance, are a range of 
deep. oblong trenches, running tranſverſely between the ſecond 
ditch and another, which las to be deſigned for their immedi- 
ate protection; for the firſt extends no farther than theſe trench- 
es; the other, to no great diſtance beyond them. 

Tris place is called Old Ofweftry, Hen Ddinas, and antiently 
Caer Oxyrfan, from Ogyrfan a hero co- exiſtent with Artbur. There 
is no certainty of the origin of it: ſome aſcribe it to Ofwald 
or to Penda, and imagine that it was poſſeſſed, before the battle 
of Maſerfeld, by one of thoſe princes. Others think it to have 
been the work of the. antient Britons; to which opinion I in- 
cline. The ſtrength, and the labor in forming it, evince that 
it was not a ſudden operation, like that of a camp. Its con- 
ſtruction, even to the oblong trenches, is Britiſh ; for example, 
that of Bryn y Clauddiau, on the Choydian hills, which divide 
Flintſhire from the vale of Clund, is a ſimilar work. 
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A creat dike and fols, called Fat's, is continued from each War's Dixs. 


ſide of this poſt. This work is little known, notwithſtanding 
it is equal in depth, though not in extent, to that of Offa. 
We ſhall here trace the courſe of each. Wat's can only be dif- 
covered on the ſouthern part to Maęſbury mill, in Ofweſtry pariſh, 
where it is loſt in a moraſſy ground: from thence it takes a 
northern direction to Hen-ddinas, and by Pentrer Clawdd to 


Gobowen, the ſite of a ſmall fort, in the pariſh of /hbittington : 
then croſſes Pros, Henlle common, into the pariſh of St. Martin, 


near which is a mount called Byyn y Caftell: croſſes the Ceiriog 
between Brynkinallt and Pont y Blew forge,” and the DER below 
Nant y Bela; from whence it paſſes through Wynn-ftay park, by 
another Pentre'r Clawdd, or townſhip on the ditch, to Erddig, the 
ſeat of Philip Yorke Eq; where there was another ſtrong fort on 


its courſe : from Erddig it goes above Wrexham, near Melin Pule- 


fon, by Dolydd, Maeſrwyn, Rhos-ddu, Croes-oneiras, Mr. Shakerley's 
Gwerfjllt ; croſſes the Alun, and through the townſhip of Llai, to 
Ruydin, in the county of F LINT; above which is Caer-eſtyn, a Britiſh 
poſt: from hence it runs by Hope church, along the ſide of Mole/dale, 
which it quits towards the lower part, and turns to Mymdd Sychdyn, 
Monachlog near Northop, by Northop mills, Bryn. moel, Coed y Lhys, 
Nant y Flint, Cefn y Coed, through the $:rand-fieids, near Holywell, to 
its termination below the abby of Baſingwerk, I have been thus 
minute in giving its courſe, becauſe it is ſo often confounded with 
Orxra's ditch, which attends the former at unequal diſtances, from 

five hundred yards to three miles, till the latter is totally loſt. 
Orr 4's ditch extended from the river Me, along the counties 
of Hereford and Radnor, into that of Montgomery, where I ſhall 
LET © take 
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take it up at its entrance into Nox rn Warks, at Pull y Piod, an 


ale-houſe on the road between Biſpop s. caſtle and Newtown ; from 


thence paſſes northward, near Mellington-hall, near which is an 
_ encampment called Caer-din, by Brompton mill, where there is 


a mount; Linor park near Montgomery, Forden heath, Nant-cribba, 
at the foot of an antient fortreſs, Layton-hall, and Buttington 


church. Here it. is loſt for five miles; the channel of the Severn © 


probably ſerving for that ſpace as a. continuation of this famous 
boundary ; which, Juſt below the conflux of the Bele and the 


Severn, appears again, and paſſes by the churches. of Llandy/i/o 
and Llanymynech, to the edge of the vaſt precipitous. limeſtone- 


rock in the laſt pariſh : from this place it runs by Tref y Clawad, 
over the horſe- courſe on Cefu y Buch, above Oſweſtry, then above 


Sellatyn; from whence it deſcends to the Ceiriog, and thence: to 


Glyn, where there is a large breach, ſuppoſed to be the place 
of interment. of the Enghſh who fell in the. battle of Crogen, 


hereafter to be mentioned: it then goes by Chirk. caſtle; and, 


below Cefn y Wern, croſſes the Dee, and the Rhiwaben road near 
Plis Madoc, forms part of the turnpike-road to Wrexham, to 


Pentre Bychan, where there is a mount; then by Plas Bower to 
Adu r Clawdd, near Minera; by Brumbo, croſſes Cegidog river, 


and through a little valley on the ſouth ſide of Bryn Yorkyn moun- 
tain, to Coed Takwrn and Cae-deon; a farm near Freyddin chapel, 
in the pariſh of Mold (pointing towards the Cheydian hills); be- 
yond which there can no farther traces be diſcovered. 

No reaſon appears why its courſe was: not continued from ſea 
to ſea, It ſeems probable that Offa imagined that the Chuydian 


hills, and the deep valley that lies on this fide at their baſe, 


would 
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would ſerve. as a continuance: of his prohibitory line: he had 1 1 
carried his arms over moſt part of Fliniſbire, and vainly ima - | ies A 
gined, that his labors would reſtrain the Cambrian inroads in = 
one part, and his orders prevent any incurſions beyond theſe na- 
tural limits, which he had decreed ſhould be the boundaries of 
his new conqueſts. The weakneſs of this great work appeared 
on the death of Offa: the Yelp, with irreſiſtible fury, deſpiſed 
his tolls, and carried their ravages far and wide on the Engliſh 1 
marches. Superior force often repelled our countrymen. San- — 
guinary laws. were made by the victorious Harold. againſt any 
that ſhould tranſgreſs the limits preſcribed by Offa. The Welſb 
nan that was found in arms on the Saxon ſide of the ditch, was 
to loſe his right-hand “. | 
Ir is obſervable, chat i in al | parts. os dich is on ths Welk 
fide ;- and that there are numbers. of. ſmall artificial mounts, the 
ſites of ſmall forts, in many places: along its courſe. Theſe 
were garriſoned. and ſeem intended for the ſame purpoſes as 
the towers in the famous Chineſe wall, to watch the motions of, 7 
their neighbors, and to repel the hoſtile _incurſions.. >; | 1 
Ir is remarkable, that Wat dike ſhould have been overlooked . j 
or confounded with that. of Off, by all. writers, except. by T- 
nas Churchyard. the poet +, who. aſſigns the object of the. work: 
that the ſpace intervening between the two. was free ground, 
where the Britons and Saxons. might meet. with ſafety for all com- 
mercial purpoſes. | 
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' ®-Leland Collect. iii. 230. Joanne Sariſburienfir, as quoted by Camden, 698. 
+ Vide Churcbyard's Worthines of Wales, Ay printed in 1 587 ; re- 
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SELLATYN. PORKINGTON. 


F ROM Ofweſtry I took che road to Sellatyn; a pariſh contain- 
| ing about ſix: hundred inhabitants. Trs regiſter commences in 
1557 ; was fortunately ſaved from the great wreck of ſuch re. 
cords by Mr. Willing, an Oliverian rector in the civil wars, It 
appears from it, that the ſtate of population i in the firſt and the 


laſt N years was as follows : : 


5 Firſt. Laſt. Encreaſe. 
Baptiſms, 258 — 410 — 152 
Weddings, 29 98 — 69 
Funerals, 189 - 257 - 69 


Turs happy diſproportion of encreaſe betlidlai births and bu- 
rials, ſeems to ariſe from the hilly ſituation of the pariſh ; which 
flopes down to the moory flats of thoſe of Ofwweftry and V bit. 
Fington, without partaking the leſt of their nature. The improve- 
ments in agriculture contribute much to retain numbers of 
the inhibi, by finding them a wholeſome and innocent em- 
ploy : : the want of which exiles multitudes, in many places, to 
the vice and diſeaſe of great cities. 

Tur firſt houſe I viſited is Porkington, the ſeat of Robert Go- 
dolphin Owen Eſq. This place takes its name from a fingular 
entrenchment in a neighboring field, called Caſtell Brogyntyn, a fort 
belonging to Owen Brogyntyn, a natural ſon to Owen Madoc ap 


Meredydd prince of Powis Vadog *, It is of a circular form, ſur- 


rounded with a vaſt earthen dike, and a deep foſs. It appears, 


5 Povel, 212. 
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PORKING TON. | "SIR. JOHN OWEN. 


dy an old drawing in Mr. Merltonts lions have had two 5 
entrances, pretty cloſe to each other, projecting a little from the 


ſides, and diverging; the end of each guarded by a ſemi-lunar 
curtain. Theſe are now deſtroyed. The whole pariſh conſiſts 
of a ſingle ropnlhip, which alſo. bears the ſame title with the 


manſion. | 5 


Taz: name of the houſe. » was ſoon altered o one very nearly 


reſembling the preſent. In 1218, Henry III. in an addreſs to 
Liewelyn prince of Wales, informs him, that among others, Ble- 
ahn Filius Qeni de PIRKINTON had performed to his 8 the 
ſervice he owed. | 

I MUST now make a very long ceanfition from this period to 
that which produced another diſtinguiſhed perſonage of this 
family. Here is preſerved the portrait of Sir John Owen knight, 


of Cleneney in Caernarvonſbire; a gallant officer, and ſtrenuous 


ſupporter of the cauſe of Charles I. He greatly ſignalized him- 
ſelf at the ſiege of Briſtol, when it was taken. by prince' Rupert, 
and was deſperately wounded in the attack. Congenial qualities 
recommended him to his highneſs; who,. ſuperſeding | the appoint- 


ment of archbiſhop Williams to the government. of 'Conway: 
caſtle,.in 1645, conſtituted - Sir John commander in his place. 


This fortreſs was. ſoon given. up to general Mytton, by the con- 


trivance of the prelate, and the power of his friends: and the 


knight retired to his ſeat i in the diſtant parts of the county. In 


1648, he roſe in arms to make a laſt effort in behalf of his 


fallen maſter, probably in 1 Concert with the royaliſts in Kent and. 


* 


Eser. 


* Rymery i. 227. 


* 


Sin Jonn Owen. 
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SIR JOHN OWEN. 


Eſex. He was ſoon attacked by William Lloyd, ſheriff of the 
county, whom he defeated, wounded, and made priſoner, He 
then laid fiege to Caernarvon; but hearing that certain of the 
parlement forces, under the colonels Carter and 7 i/ieton, were on 
their march to attack him, he haſtened to meet them, and took 


the ſheriff with him on a litter. He met with his enemies near 


Llandegai : a furious recontre enſued, in which Sir John had at 
firſt the advantage; but falling in with their reſerve, fortune de- 
clared againſt him: in a perſonal conteſt with a captain Tay, 
he was pulled off his horſe, and made priſoner ; and his troops, 
diſheartened by the loſs of their commander, took to flight. 
The ſheriff died the ſame day. The victory was ef of 
that conſequence, that captain Taylor, who was the meſſenger of 
the news to the parlement, received a reward of two hundred 
pounds out of Sir John's eſtate * 

Six Joan was conveyed to Windſor caſtle, where he found four 
noblemen under confinement for the ſame cauſe. On the 1oth 
of November, a vote paſt for his baniſhment, and that of the lords 
Goring, Loughborough, Capel, the earl of Holland, and major-ge- 
neral Langhern+ ; but after the execution of their royal maſter, 
ſanguinary meaſures took place. The duke of Hamilton, the 
earl of Holland, and the lords Goring and Capel, were put 
upon their trials. Sir John ſhewed a ſpirit worthy of his country. 
He told his judges, that he was a plain gentleman of Wales, 
* who had been always taught to obey the king; that he had 
* ſerved him honeſtly during the war; and, finding many honeſt 


® Ruſoworth, ii. part iv. 1145. + Whiteloch, 348: 


. : : a . 


„%% OHNO W EX 


men endeavored to raiſe forces, whereby he might get him out 
* of priſon, he did the like;' and concluded like a man who 
did not much care what they reſolved concerning him. In the 
end he was condemned to loſe his head; for which, with a hu- 
morous intrepidity, he made the court a low reverence, and 
gave his humble thanks. A by-ſtander aſked what he meant: 
he replied aloud, © It was a great honour to a poor gentleman 
* of Wales to loſe his head with ſuch noble lords; for by G—, 
* he was afraid they would have hanged him. 

Sis Joyn, by mere good-fortune, was diſappointed of the 
honor he was flattered with; being, as his epitaph ſays, Fame 
plus quam vite ſollicito, He neither ſolicited for a pardon, nor 
was any petition offered to parlement in his favor; which was 
ſtrongly importuned in behalf of his fellow-priſoners. Jreton 
proved his advocate, and told the houſe, * That there was one 
* perſon for whom no one ſpoke a word; and therefore requeſted, 
* that he might be ſaved by the ſole motive and goodneſs of the 
* houſe.” In conſequence, mercy was extended to him ; and, af- 
ter a few months impriſonment, he was, on his petition, ſet at 
liberty. He retired again into his country, where he died in 
1666; and was interred in the church of Penmorva in Caer- 
narvonſbire, where a ſmall monument preſerves the following 


Epitaph, 


: 

: 
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266 SIR JOHN OWEN. SELLATYN CHURCH. 


M. 8. 
Jonannis Owen de 
Cleuneney in Co. Carnarvon militis, 
| vir 
in patriam amoris ardentiſſimi: 
in regem (beatiſſimum martyrem CaroLuM 1") 
indubitatæ fidelitatis clari ; 
qui ad ſacroſanctam majeſtatem a perduellionum 
rabie eripiendam, ſumma pericula, lubentiſsè obivit, 
Hoſtium copias non ſemel fudit, ac fregit ; 
religionem vindicavit: 
Donde, infelici ſorte in perditiſſimorum hominum manus, 
Regali jam ſanguine imbutas, 
inciderit Dux præſtantiſſimus: 
VUnde ſupplex ſeſe obſeſſum redimerat 
nifi quod Heroi conſummatiſſimo 
Fame plus, quam vitz ſollicito, tale ave diſplicuit. 
collo igitur imperterrite oblato, 
| ſecuris aciem retudit divina vis; | 
volucriſque fati tardavit alas, donec ſenex lætiſſimus 
CaroLUM dum et ſibi et ſuis reſtitutum viderat. 


Ae Don 1666. et Etatis ſuæ 66. placide expiravit. 


SELLATYN From Porkington, I aſcended to the pariſh-church. The legend 
ns of the foundation is, that a noble Briton being engaged in the 
chace, found in a thicket on this ſpot a white hind ; which 

determined him (after the example of Ethelred king of the Mer- 

 cians, in the inſtance of St. John's church Cheſter) to dedicate it 

to ſacred uſes. He accordingly tranſlated to this place the an- 

tient church, which, tradition ſays, ſtood before on a ſpot ſtill 


called Bryn hen Egkuys, or the hill of the old church. 
2 5 THAT 


| SACHEVEREL: CHIRE. BATTLE OF CROGEN. 


THarT high-church meteor, that party-tool, Doctbr 3 
was, in 1709, preſented to this living; not ſo much on account 


of its value, as to give him a pretence of making a progreſs 


through a long extent of the kingdom; and of trying the incli- 
nations of the people in the rich and populous counties he was 
to paſs through. He was met on the confines of this by 3000 
horſemen, among which were the firſt fortunes of Shropfhire. 
He met with reſpect, in every town, little ſhort of adoration. 
The crowd in Ofweſtry was ſo great, that a good old woman 
could ſee only a ſmall part of the holy man; yet conſoled her- 
ſelf with having a fight of his ever-bleſſed wig as he rode 
along. 

From hence I haſtened towards Chirk caſtle, keeping a lower 
road between the two dikes. On approaching the .village of 
Chirk, is a very deep valley, conſiſting. of fertile meadows, wa- 
tered by the brook Ceiriog, and finely bounded by lofty wooded 
banks. On the very verge of that next to Chirk, ſtands an ar- 
tificial mount; and, I think, the veſtige of another, on the other 
ſide of the road which goes between them, Theſe were explo- 
ratory, and probably deſigned alſo for defence; and might 
have had on them a ſmall fort for the protection of the paſs. I 
imagine theſe mounts to have been Saxon, and coeval with the 
great labor of Ofa, which runs at a ſmall diſtance from them. 

In this deep valley, which winds along the foot of the vaſt 
Berwyn mountains, was a bloody conflict between part of the 
forces of Henry II. and the Welſb, in 1165. Henry had determined 


once more to attempt the ſubjection of Wales, and to revenge | 
the ravages Sarin through the borders by its gallant prince 


M m 2 Owen 


GEN. 


. 
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268 BATTLE OF CROGEN. CHIRK CHURCH. 


Owen Gwynedd , for that end, he aſſembled a vaſt army at O, 
weſtry. Owen, on the contrary, collected all his chieftains, with 
their dependants, at Corwen. The king, hearing that his antago- 
niſt was ſo near, reſolved to bring the matter to a ſpeedy deci- 
fion. He marched towards him; and in this valley, finding 
himſelf intangled in impenetrable woods, and recollecting his j11- 
fortune among the foreſts of Eulo, directed his vanguard to 
make the paſſage clear, by cutting down the trees, in order to 
ſecure himſelf from ambuſcade. The pikemen, and flower of 
his army, were poſted to cover the workmen. The ſpirit of 
the common ſoldiers of the Welſb army grew indignant at this 
attempt; and, without the knowlege of their officers, fell with 
unſpeakable fury on theſe troops. The conteſt was violent; 
numbers of brave men periſhed; in the end, the Welſb retired 
to Corwen. Henry gained the ſummit of the Berwyn ; but was fo 
diſtreſſed by dreadful rains, and by the activity and prudence 
of Owen, who cut him off from all ſupplies, that he was ob- 
liged to return ingloriouſly, with great loſs of men and 
equipage *. 

THis conflict is ſometimes called the battle of 8 but 
with more propriety that of Crogey: for it happened beneath 
Caſtelb Crogen, the preſent Chirk caſtle; and the place is ſtill 
called Adwy'r Beddau, or the Poſe of the eats of the men who 
were ſlain here, 

Cnuxcn or TE church of Chirł is dedicated to St. Mary; and was for- 
CaIBke merly an impropriation belonging to the abby of Valle Crucis. 


® Porel, 221. 


Within 


CHERE CHURCH. 


Within is a profuſion of marble, cut into human forms, memorial 


269 | 


of the later lords of the place, or their ladies. The beſt is a buſt of MonUMENTS. 


Sir-Thomas Middleton, with a peaked beard, long hair; armed: and 
by him is another of his lady, a Napier of Luton. Sir Thomas was a 
| ſucceſsful and active commander on the ſide of the parlement dur- 
ing the civil wars. Towards the end of his life, he found that he 
had undeſignedly eſtabliſhed a more intolerable tyranny than that 
which he had formerly oppoſed. In 1659, he took arms, in 
conjunction with Sir George Booth, in order to reſtore the antient 
conſtitution. Sir George was deteated by the vigilant Lambert ; and 
Sir Thomas forced to take refuge in his caſtle, where, after two 
or three days ſhew of defence, he was conſtrained to ſurrender on 
ſuch conditions as the conqueror was pleaſed to dictate. 

Tur other monuments are compoſed of large and very ill- 


executed figures of lady Middleton, wife to Sir Thomas Middleton 
baronet, ſon of the former. She was daughter of Sir Thomas 


Wilbraham of WWoodbey z and died at the _ age of twenty-two, 
in the year 1675. 

Sig RIcHARD MiDDLETON, and his lady, 1 daughter of 
Sir Thomas Whitmore of Buildas, He died in 1716; ſhe in 1694. 


At their feet lies their ſon Sir William, who ſurvived his father 


only two years, dying at the age of twenty-four. 

Ox a ſmall mural monument, is an elegant epitaph on Doctor 
Malter Balcanqual, a Scotch divine of diſtinguiſhed character. In 
1617, he was appointed maſter of the Savey hoſpital, which he 
ſoon reſigned in favor of the able but deſultory Marc Antonio di 
Deminis, archbiſhop of Spalato, in reward for his converſion to 


Proteſtantiſm. In 1618, he was ſent to repreſent his country in 
| the 


EaTLE. 


ot - 


death of Gryffydd ap Madoc, a ſtrenuous partizan of Henry III. and 


favorites with the guardianſhip of the two eld 


fortunes. Earl Warren ſeized on the lordſhips of Bromfield and 


the 83 ſynod af Dort. He was | to "Uh deanery 1 


Rocheſter ;, and, in 1639, to that of Durham ; but by his G 92“ 


loyalty, having rendered himſelf hated by his countrymem 
was, in 1643, obliged to take refuge in Chirk caftle ; but, ſink, 
ing under the fatigue of the journey, and rericy of th6 #4 
weather, died on Chriſtmas-day. The epitaph was compoſed by 
Dr. Pearſon biſhop of Cheſter, at the requeſt 'of Sir T. homas Made 
dleton, by whom the monument was erected. | +3 
Tux caſtle lies about a mile from the village, in the courſe 6 4 
Offa's dike, on the ſummit of a lofty hill, pissing from the 
great maſs of the Berwyn mountains. Before the foundation of 
the preſent caſtle, ſtood another, called Caſtell Cragen; and the 
territory around bore the name of Tref y Waun, the property of 
the lords of Dinas Bran, It continued in their poſſeſſion till the 


Edward I. Edward, on the deceaſe of Gryffydd, x, a arded two of his 
ons of Gryffydd: 
Madoc, to John earl Warren; and Llewehyn to Roger Mortimer, 
ſon of Roger baron of Wigmore: who, as before related, quickl7 
diſpatched the unhappy youths, and poſſeſſed themſelves of their 


Yale ; Mortimer on thoſe of the preſent Chirk and Nan-heudwy. He 
became the founder of the caſtle. It continued in his family 
but a ſhort time, being fold by his grandſon John, to Richard 
Fitz-olan earl of Arundel. The Fitz-alans poſſefled it for three 
generations; after which it paſſed to Thomas Mowbray duke of 
Norfolk, and juſtice of North Wales, Cheſter, and Flint, in right 


of his wife Elizabeth, elder ſiſter to Thomas earl of Arundel, 5 
8 the 
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CHIRK CASTLE. 


2 and exile of Mowbray, i in 1397, it Probably was reſum- #0 
dhe crown; and granted again to William Beauchamp lord „ 
Beroavenry, who married the other ſiſter; and by the marriage Fe. = 
ek his grand-daughter, ſole heireſs of Richard Beauchamp earl of 
es, with Edward Nevil (afterwards lord Abergavenny) was 


= into that family, in the reign of Henry VE” 1 ER | 4 
i next poſſeſſor which occurs to me, is the unfortunate Sir d 9 WW 
F n Stanley, who, as Leland ſays, repayred it welle.“ After _ - __ 
Bi ungrateful execution, it became forfeited to his rapacious , "M108 1 2 
and, as I conjecture, was beſtowed, in 1534, along with 1 
ee (another of Sir William's caſtles) by Henry VIII. on © . 
| 3 


natural fon Henry Fitz-roy duke of Richmond and Somerſet T. _ 5 
early death, it reverted again to the crown. 1 A 
che following reign, I imagine it to have been granted 


. lord Seymour, brother to the protector Somerſet; for! | WO 
find him in poſſeſſion of Gon, t, to which it was an ap- : 08 
* . - = 

ren granted it, with the ſame lordſhips, to her worth- | "i 
ed favorite Dudley earl of Leiceſter. On his death, Cbirł Caſtle A 
e the property of lord St. John of Bleiſo; whoſe ſon, in | | "TY 
1595» fold it to Sir Thomas Middleton knight, mayor of London | ih 
1614. 


= Tris 1 pile has much to boaſt of in its vaſt view into 
een counties; a moſt elegant and varied extent! The 
3 is ſquare, and has five rounders uncommon 7 clumſy and 


. 


I ; 5 4 21 3. | + King's vue wal 195. 1 Dogaal 


N ; : heavy. 
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Gin CASTLE, 
heavy. Lord Clarendon and others ſpeak of the entire demoli 


tion of this fortreſs after its reddition to Lambert. Only one fide, 
with three towers, were pulled down, which Sir Thomas Mille 


ton lived to re-build in one year. 

Tux chief apartments are a ſaloon, fifty x feet by twenty. 
ſeven; and a drawing-room within: a gallery, a hundred feet by 
twenty-two, filled with portraits. Among them are thoſe of the 
duke of Ormond, and his ſon lord Offory; the moſt virtuous cha- 


racters, and the greateſt ornaments of the vicious age of Charles Il. 
- admired, revered, unimitated. Oſſory died before his father; who 


bore his loſs with the firmneſs of a Roman, founded on the certain 
hopes of a Chriſtian. I can ſcarcely ſay whether he paſſed a finer 
eulogy on his ſon, or ſatyr on the times, by declaring, he would 
not change his dead ſon for any living one in Euxop Rg. 

Lozp keeper Sir Orlando Bridgeman, keeper of the great ſeals, 
in his robes, and with lank hair. He preſided over two courts 
of juſtice with the moſt amiable character ; and loſt the ſeals 


for his refuſal, in 1672, to affix them to the king's inſidious 


declaration of liberty of conſcience. 

Lavpy BRIDGEMAN, ſecond wife to Sir Orlando, and mother to 
Charlotte wife to Sir Thomas Middleton. 

Sis Thomas MippLEToON in armour ; grey-beard, and long 
black hair. The ſame gentleman who is mentioned in the ac. 
count of the tombs. 

His daughter, counteſs of Warwick, dowager to Edward Rich 
earl of Warwick, and afterwards wife to Mr. Addiſon, and the re- 


puted cauſe of his intemperance, 


THz 


BARBAROUS CUSTOM. WERE-GELD. 


Tux uſual appertenance to antient caſtles, the dungeon, muſt not 


be forgotten. The deſcent is by forty-two ſteps; but, according 


to the laudable uſage of its preſent lord, the captives endure 
but a ſhort and eaſy confinement ; and even that paſſes impercep- 


tibly, amidſt the good cheer and generous liquors beſtowed on 


them by the kind WRT” to whoſe cuſtody they are com- 


mitted. 
Re-yASSING through the caſtle-gate, I recolle& a barbarous 


privelege, retained longer in this country than in any other 


part of Britain, that of exempting from capital puniſhment even 
the moſt atrocious aſſaſſin, by payment of a certain fine. This 
was practiſed by the lord marchers of theſe parts in the fifteenth 
century; and continued in Mowddwy in Merionethfhire till it was 
aboliſhed in the 27th of Henry VIII“. 

Tuis cuſtom was derived from the antient Germans, who accept- 
ed a fine of cattle as a compenſation for murder; which ſatisfied 
the relations, and was not detrimental to the public, which 
could not fail being injured wo the extenſion of private re- 
venge . | 

Taz Saxons continued this cuſtom under the name of Vere- 
geld; and accordingly ſet a price on every rank, from the king 
to the peaſant 1. The head of the king was valued at thirty 
thouſand thrymſes, or 4,500. ; half to be paid to his relations, 
and half to the kingdom for the loſs it had ſuſtained : that of a 
countryman was eſteemed at two hundred and ſixty-ſix, or 
29 4,204 | | | 

* Guydir family, 107. + Tacitus de mor, Germ. c. 2. 
ü Witkkin's Leges Fax. 71. | „ © 
3 . 5 Nn | | THz 
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Baznarovs * 


WERE-GELD. 


CusTom. - 


GwIIAT ER. 


The money or fine was diſtributed, as in the time of the antient 


in cattle, the wealth of the country. 


of a bull three years old, introduced through a wicker-door, and 


WER E-GELD AND. GWERTH. 


TRE Were. geld of a Helpman was very low for, unleſs he 
had property enough to be taxed for the king's uſe, his life was 
not reckoned of higher price than ſeventy ihrymſes, or ten guineas, 


Germans, among the relations of the deceaſed; and oftentimes 
part went to the lord of the ſoil, as compenſation for his loſs, 

Tnz Welſb had in like manner their Galanas and Gwerth, of 
the ſame nature with the former; but our fine was uſually paid 


Bur the Gwerih was not only a compenſation for murder or 
homicide ; but for all ſpecies of injuries. To cuckold the prince 
was expiated at a very high rate *; the offender was fined in a 
gold cup and cover, as broad as his majeſty's face, and as thick 
as a ploughman's nail who had ploughed nine years; and a 
rod of gold as tall as the king, and as thick as his little 
finger; a hundred cows for every caniref he ruled over, 
with a white bull with different oed ears to every hundred 
COWS. 

Tux recompence to a virgin who had been ſeduced is very ſin- 
gular: on complaint made "that ſhe was deſerted by her lover, 
it was ordered by the court, that ſhe was to lay hold of the tail 


ſhaven, and well-greaſed. Two men were to goad the beaſt : if ſhe 
could by dint of ftrength retain the bull, ſhe was to haye it by way 
of ſatisfaction; if not, ſhe got nothing but the greaſe that remain- 
ed in her hands +. I fear by this, and other penalties for the 


2 25 Leges Wallice, 199. . + The ſame, 82. 
5 ſame 
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ſame offence, that the crime was not held by my countrymen to 
be of a very deep dye. 

Wrrsn, SAXONS, and: — had each their pecuniary 
atonements for leſſer injuries. A Welſbman, for the loſs of his 
finger, received one cow and twenty pence ; of his noſe, ſix 
oxen and a hundred and twenty pence; and for being pulled 
by the hair, a penny for every finger, and two-pence for the 
thumb, the inſtruments of the inſult *®. The Saxons had fimilar 
fines +; and the Normans, like perſons of nice honor, provided 
a penalty of five ſous for a lug by the noſe, and ten pour un coup 
au derriere . 

Tun Scotch had alſo ſimilar compenſations for homicides and 
injuries; which, in their old laws, paſſed under the name of 
Cro, Galnes, and Kelchyn &: and laſtly, the 1/4 had their Eric, or 
ſatisfaction for blood |. In fact, it prevaled over all parts of 
Europe, with variations conformable to the ſeveral completions 
of the country. ; | 

I cannorT but relate the occaſion of this digreſſion. Two 
villains, who had committed a moſt horrid murder I in the re- 
mote parts of Wales, had fled into this neighborhood for pro- 
tection, about the latter end of the fifteenth century. Two fa- 
milies at that time divided the country with their feuds; the 


Kyffins and the Trevors : who were ready at any time to Nee 


Lege Wallice, 278. + Wilkin's Leges Saxon. 44+ T MS. notes 
to my copy of Les Couſtumes de Normandie. $& Regiam golla, 74s 
Davies, Hiſt. Ireland, 109. 

J They had killed a poor parſon, at the inſtigation of their chieftain, becauſe 


his wa had preferred the bs another great-man's child to his. | 
Nn 2 | under 


STEADY ASSASSINS. 


under their protection, any banditti that were recommended to 
them by their remote friends, when their villanies rendered it 
unſafe for them to remain at home. The Trevors at this time 
gave aſylum to theſe murderers. The friends of the perſon they 
had flain wiſhed for revenge : being at that time in league with 
the Kyffins, a plot was laid to ſurprize the aſſaſſins. Fevan ap 
Meredeth, a gentleman of Caernarvonſoire, who was moſt anxious 
to obtain redreſs for the injury, came over with ſix men, and was 
directed to keep himſelf concealed, leaſt the Trevors ſhould be 
alarmed, and fruſtrate his deſign. He accordingly kept within 
all day, and watched all night: at length the villains fell in- 
to his hands. The Trevors inſtantly purſued him; when he was 
told by the Kyffins, that if he was overtaken, and the offenders 
reſcued, he would loſe his revenge; for, according to the cuſ- 
tom of the country, they would be carried before the gate of 
Chirk-caſtle, and be inſtantly cleared, on the payment of five 
pounds. This determined Jevan to order his followers to 

| ſtrike off their heads on the ſpot. One of them executed his 
order but faintly ; when the criminal told him, that if he had 
his neck under his ſword, he would make it take. a better 
y edge ” 

I vis the ovale: had been better, that ppp 9 285 3 
been given to this contempt of death; but ſuch aſſaſſins as theſe 
could ſcarcely be animated with the proſpect of immortality ; 
which made their remote anceſtors, inſpired by the Druid ſongs, 
think it diſgraceful to rate A Lo that was ſo ſoon to 
return, . 


* Gæuyair family, 107. ; 
| 2 Tat 
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Tu HE ſame conſideration iunurnerdd the antient Danes; a warrior 


fell“, laughed, and died. F was the end of the Scandinavian 


hero, Agnerus. 


Hercule nemo illo viſus mihi fortior unquam 3 
Semivigil ſubſedit enim cubitoque reclinis 
| Ridendo excepit lethum, mortemque cachinno 
Sprevit: et Ehſum gaudens ſucceſlit in orbem. 
Magna viri virtus, quz riſa calluit uno 
Supremam celare necem, ſummumque dolorem 
Corporis ac mentis læto compeſcere vultu! 


Saxo GAA. p. 36. I. 29. 


Nei er did I yet ſuch fortitude behold ! 
By the ftern king of terrors uncontrol'd 
The hero fell. Upon his arm reclin'd, 
With laughing extaſy his breath reſign d. 
- 'Th* Elyfan fields juſt op'ning to his view, 
To Odia's hall with eager haſte he flew: 
With joy, with triumph, he reſign'd his breath, 
And ſmil'd away the agonies of death. 
| * W. 


Om leaving the caſtle, I en the Frau of Cefn Libs, amidſt Car Ucna. 


the magnificent and -flouriſhing plantations that ariſe under the 
direction of the preſent owner. This lofty hill extends towards 
Llangollen, and affords a proſpect uncommonly great. The diſtant 
view is boundleſs. One fide impends over a moſt beautiful val- 
ley, watered by the Dee; diverſified with groves, and bounded 
towards the end by barren and naked rocks, tier above tier. 


®* Partholinus de Contempt. mortis. p. 5. 


DESCEND 


- 
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To pox TREBVvoOR. 


LLANGOLLEN. 


PENGWERN. TUDOR TREVOR: .LLANGOLLEN, 


DrscExp towards Llangollen, ſeated on the river, environed by 


lofty mountains. On gaining the bottom, I made a little devia- 
tion to the left, to viſit Pengwern, or Llys Pengwern, a ſeat of 


Tudor Trevor earl of Hereford: about the year 924, and of his 


ſecond ſon Lluddocca, from whom the Maftyns are lineally de. 


ſcended. It is ſtill poſſeſſed by Sir Roger, the Pen Cenedl of his 


name. 
Lrrrrx remains of the old houſe, excepting a narrow, vaulted 
room, whoſe roof is formed of nine ſtrong ribs of ſtone, covered 


with narrow flags layed over them like planks. The room 


above ſeems to have been covered in the ſame manner. The 
family reſided here for about four hundred years, till its acqui- 
ſition of Maſtyn, by” the gone... of the heireſs, as before 
related. 

LLANGOLLEN is a ſmall and poor town, 1 in a moſt 
romantic ſpot, near a pretty common watered by the Dee, which, 
emblematic of its country, runs with great paſſion through the 
valley. The mountains ſoar to a great height above their wood- 


ed baſes; and one, whoſe ſummit is crowned with the antient 


caſtle Bran, is uncommonly grand. 

I x xow no place in North Wales, where the refined lover of 
pictureſque ſcenes, the ſentimental, or the romantic, can give a. 
fuller indulgence to his .inclination. No place abounds more 
with various rides or ſolemn walks. From this central ſpot, he 


may (as I have done) viſit the ſeat of Owen Ghyndtor, and the 


fine vallies of the Dee, to its ſource, beyond the great Lhntegid: 
or paſs the mountains to the fertile vale of -Ckyyd; or make the 


tour of Wrexham ; or vilit the 9 which I have juſt left. 
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© LLANGOLLES | CASTELL DINAS BRAN. 
N 6 the walks on the banks of the Dee, whe venerable re- 


ens of the neighboring abby, and the, arduous aſcent of 
28-77 Dinas Bran, are ſo engaging, that I bellere no traveller of 
| ate will think a repetition of them tedious. 

Tax church of Llangollen is dedicated to St. Collen ap Gwynn- 
3 ave, ap Chdawg, ap Cowraa, ap Caradog Freichfras, ap Llyr Merim; 
ein Trth, ap Cunedda Mledig, by Ethni WMadeles, daughter 


. buried here; and has left behind him a legend worthy of 
| the Alearan itſelf. - 

Tur bridge, which was founded by the firſt Jobn Trevor - biſhop 
1 St, Aſaph *, who died in 1357, is one of the Tri Thkos Cymru, 
or three beauties of Wales: but more remarkable for its ſitua- 
78 than ſtructure. It conſiſts of five arches ; whoſe wideſt 
bes not exceed tw-enty- eight feet in diameter. The river uſually 
b, nw 1 
u depth, into which the water pours with great fury, from a 
| Tio broken ledge, formed in the ſmooth and ſolid rock, which 
4 [impoſes the whole bed of the river. The view through the 
[ arches, either upwards or downwards, is e b pictu- 
=D 

Nan the foot of the 5 oppoſite to the town, begins 
Nee aſcęnt to Caſtell Dinas Brin, whoſe remains nearly cover the 
Mie of a vaſt conoid hill, ſteeply ſloped on every ſide. The 


. * * and there a few free-ſtone e The fide, which 


3 Willis Spb, 52. 28s, 


Y to Mathoſcoch. lord of Cu in the kingdom of Ireland; which ſaint 


only one; where it has formed a black chaſm of 


is oblong : the materials the coarſe ſtone of the country, 


2 


CHurcH, . 


Bale. 


CAST ELI Dinas 
Bran. 


CASTELL DINAS BRAN. 


is leſs ſteep, defended by deep trenches, cut through the ſolid 
rock. This was one of our primitive Yelþ caftles. The foun- 
der is unknown. I dare not attribute its origin and name to 
Breunus king of the Gauls, who beſieged the capitol; and is 
fabled to have come into theſe parts to fight with his brother 
Belinus : nor yet do I derive it from Bryn, a hill, nor Bran, a 
crow; but from the mountain river Bran, that runs down its 
fide. 

Ir had been the chief ſeat of the Joris of 741 c or Yale; and 
probably was founded by one of them. In the reign of Henry III. 
it was the retreat of Gryffydd ap Madeg, who traiterouſly ſiding 
with the Engliſh againſt his countrymen, was obliged to ſecure 
himſelf in this atrial faſtneſs, 

On the death of Gryffydd, Edward I. ungratefully beſtowed on 
John earl Warren, the wardſhip of the eldeſt ſon of his old 
partizan; as he did that of the ſecond on Roger Mortimer. Both 
the guardians underſtood the meaning of the favor ; and accor- 
dingly made away with the poor children, and received full 
poſſeſſion of their eſtates *, as before related. From the Warren, 
it paſſed by marriage to the Fizzalans, and followed the * 
of the lords of Bromfield. | 

Tux time of its ruin is unknown. Leland ſpeaks of it as a 
demoliſhed place; and adds, that an eagle built annually in 
the neighboring rocks; that a perſon was wont to be lowered 
down in a baſket to take the young; and was obliged to have 
another baſket over his head, to ſave him from the fury of the old 
birds. . 

| ® Rotuli Willie, 31. 
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In 1390, this caſtle was inhabited by a celebrated beauty, de- Mrraxwr Va- 
ſcended from the houſe of Tudor Trevor, and whoſe father pro- 1 
bably held the caſtle under the earls of Arundel. The name of 
the lady was Myfanwy Yechan; ſhe made a conqueſt of Howel ap 
Einion Lygliw, a celebrated bard, who compoſed the following 
ode, addreſſed to her; which an ingenious friend was pleaſed to 
favor me with in an Engl 72 12181 


- Nzvp wyf ddihunwyf, hoen Creirwy hoywdeg, 
Dok hudodd, Sc. 


Sorrowing I ſtrike the plaintive ſtring; | 
Deign, cruel maid, to hear me ſing ; 
And let my ſong thy pride controul, 
Divine inchantreſs of my ſoul! = 
Sure Creiravy's charms muſt yield to thine, 
And Garwy's ® ſufferings to mine. 
Far from Myfanwy's marble tow'rs, 
I paſs my ſolitary hours. 
O thou that ſhineſt like the ky, 
Behold thy faithful Howel die! | \ 
In golden verſe, in flowery lays, | 
Sweetly I ſang Myfancuy' s praiſe ; 
Still the diſdainful, baughty fair, 
' Laughs at my pain, and my deſpair, 


* This knight and lady ſeem to have been the fame with Syr Gareth and Damoyſell Lynet, cele- 
brated in the viith book of the Storye of che moſt worthy kynge Arthur. Sir Gareth loved and 
was beloved by the fair Lyones, ſiſter to Lyner. Their paſſion exceeded the hounds of diſcretion ; 
but Tyner, to {ave their — x enchantment prevents their lone, till 24 are joined 2 
in holy matrimony, 


O o What 
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What tho! thine eyes, as black as ſloes, 

Vie with the arches of thy brows ; 

Muſt thy deſponding lover die, 

Slain by the glances of thine eye? 
Penſive, as Tryfan *, did I ſpeed 
To Bran, upon a ſtately ſteed : 

Fondly I gaze; but hard's my doom, 

Oh fairer than the cherry's bloom! 

Thus at a diſtance to behold 

Whom my fond arms would fain enfold. 

How ſwift, on Alban + Reed, I. flew, 

Thy dazzling countenance to view) 

Though hard the ſteep aſcent to gain, 

Thy ſmiles were harder to obtain. 

Thy peerleſs beauties to declare 

Was ſtill thy zealous lover's care, 

O fairer thou, and colder too, 

Than new-fall'n ſnow on Arens { brow ! 


Let not a cruel heart diſgrace 
The beauties of that heavenly face! 
'Thou art my daily thought ; each night 
Preſents Myfanwwy to my fight ; 
And death alone can draw the dart 
Which love has fixed in my heart. 
Ah! canſt thou, with ungentle eye, 
Behold thy faithful Howe! die? 
For thee my verſe ſhall ever run,. 
Bright rival of the mid-day ſun } 

5 


O, lovely flow'r of Trevor's race, | | . 


79a was another 1 His le ſeems to have aroſe from his being deſerted 


8 lady, who; u the hiſtory relates, forſook him for Is 


Shou'dſt 


MT FAN W T VECH AN: 


Shou'dſt thou demand thy lover's eyes, 
Gladly to thee I'd ſacriſice 
My uſeleſs fight, that only ſhews 
The cruel author of its woes, 
Refulgent in her golden bower, 
As morning in her eaſtern tow'r. 
Thy name, the echoing vallies round, 
Thy name, a thouſand hills reſound, 
Myfanwy Fechan, maid divine! 
No name's ſo muſical as tbine; 
And every bard with rapture hung 
On the ſoft muſic of my ſong. 
For thee I languiſh, pine, and rave, 
White as Daurdæuy's curling wave. 
Alas! no words can ſpeak my pain, 
While thus I love, but love in vain! 

_ Wiſdom, and Reaſon, what are they, 
What all the charms of Poeſy, 
Againſt the fury of thy darts, 
Thou vanquiſher of human hearts ? 
When firſt I ſaw thee, princely maid ! 
In ſcarlet robes of ſtate array'd, 
Thy beauties fet my ſoul on fire, 
And every motion fann'd deſire : 
The more on thy ſweet form I gaz d 
The more my frantic paſſion blaz d. 
Not half ſo fine the ſpider's thread, 
That glitters on the dewy mead, 

As the bright ringlets of thy hair, 
Thou heanteous: object of my care! 


F A Scotch horſe, 
Two lofty mountains in Merl bir This pcem is is taken from the collection formed by 
the learned and ingenious Mr, Evan Evans. 
Oo 2 | But 
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But ah! my ſighs, my tears are vain; 
The cruel maid inſults my pain ! 
And canſt thou, without pity, ſee 
The victim of thy cruelty— 
Pale with deſpair, and robb'd of ſleep, 
Whoſe only buſineſs is to weep ?— 
Behold thy bard, thy poet, languiſh ? 
Oh! eaſe thy bard's, thy poet's, anguiſh ; 
And for Heaven's ſake, ſome pity ſhew, 
. Ere to the ſhades of night I go! 
O, fairer than the flowers adorning 
The hawthorn in a ſummer's morning! 
While life remains, I ſtill will ſing 
Thy praiſe, and make the mountains ring 
With fair Myfanwy's tuneful name; | 
And from misfortune purchaſe fame. 
Nor even to die ſhall I repine, 
So Howel's name may live with thine. 
R. W. 


AFTER a ſhort repoſe, on my deſcent from the caſtle, I made 


an excurſion to Rhiwabon, a few miles from Llangollen. For 


ſome time the ride was along the ſides of the Dee, which wa- 


tered a beautiful narrow vale. The hills at length approximate 
ſo nearly, as only to leave room for a moſt pictureſque paſſage, 


ſhaded with trees. Croſs a bridge called the New bridge, and 


aſcend for ſome ſpace, leaving on the left conſiderable pits both 
of coal and canal: reach the village of Rbiwabon, which takes its 
name from the Avon, or little river on which it lies. 


TE 


t N 
Tur church is dedicated to St. Mary. It has been lately fit- 


ted up in a very neat manner by Sir Wattin Williams Wynn, 


who beſtowed on it an organ, and a ſmall font; the laſt, on 
occaſion of the chriſtening of his eldeſt ſon in 1772: is of white 
marble, ſupported by a tripod of diſtinguiſhed elegance. 


Cnvacn. 


Tak monument to his firſt wife, lady Harriet Somerſet, is in Monvuzurs. 


fine taſte. The figure of Hope reclines on an urn, and is at- 
tended with her uſual emblem of an anchor. A ſerpent with its 
tail in its mouth, expreſſive of eternity, includes the inſcription 
on one ſide of the pedeſtal. 

As a contraſt to this excellent e of Mr. Nallikin, 
is placed againſt the wall a great monument of Henry Wynn 
Eſq; tenth ſon of Sir Jobn Wynn of Gwydir, who died in 1671. 


His attitude is that of a. fanatical preacher; and his dreſs a 


full-buttoned coat, ſhort ſkirts, and ſquare ſhoes; a moſt un- 
happy ſubject for the ſculptor. On one fide kneels Sir Fobx 
Wynn of Wym-ftay, baronet; and on the other, Jane his wife, 
daughter to Eyton Evans, by whom he acquired the eſtate. He 
died at the age of ninety-one, in 1718, and left his fortune to 
the late Sir V. V. Wym. He is repreſented blind : this 
accident (in his extreme age) is mentioned in his epitaph as a 
benefit, ſince his inward perceptions were improved by this bodily 
defect. It reminds me of two lines of Waller, in which us 


ſame idea is much better expreſled : 


The ſoul's dark cottage batter'd and decay'd 
Lets in new light, thro' chinks which time hath made. 


In 
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1x the ſame chapel is an antient tomb, of the altar faſhion, 
with monkiſh pleureurs on the ſides, and angels holding ſhields 
of now defaced arms. On the top are recumbent two figures ; 
an armed man with a collar of SS. and a lady lying on a cloak: 
at their feet a lion with a monk ſitting on it, with his head 


reclined on one hand. 


-AROUND the edges of the tomb is this inſcription : 


Orate pro anima Jobannis ap Elis Eyton, armigeri qui obiit viceſſimo octavo 
die menſis Septembris anno Domini 1526 ; et pro anima Elizabeth. Calflty uxoris 
ejus, quæ obiit xi. die menſis Juni anno Domini 1524 ; quorum animabus pro- 
picietur Deus. Amen. 


Tuts gentleman joined Hen) VII. before the battle of B/ 
worth; and for his good ſervices had conſiderable grants of 
land in theſe parts. He was of the houſe of Eyton before- men- 
tioned. His grandfather was twice married to the ſame lady; 
who, on ſome pretence of confanguinity, had been divorced 
from him after bearing him a ſon of the name of Ellis: but, 
obtaining a diſpenſation, they were re- united in form. After 
the ſecond marriage, were born other children. A diviſion of the 
eſtates was then made: Rhiwabon and Waꝛſtay fell to the ſhare of 


Elks; and Eyton to Jobn, the firſt of the ſecond brood “. 


Om the other ſide of the altar is a noble monument to the 
late Sir Watkin Wilkams Wyn, whoſe virtues are ſtill freſh in 


the minds of his countrymen. A fall from his horſe, on Sep- 
tember 26th 1749, deprived the world of a uſeful citizen, Ry/- 


® Fyton Pedigree. 


brack 


RHIWABON. WYNN-STAY. 
brack has preſerved his figure in a graceful attitude. The late 
Doctor —_ of St. Mary-hall. thus e the dane of his 
mind: „„ a . 


AbszzTORI LI BEER TATIS PunLiCa. 
: H. S. E. 
Warxix Williams Wynn Barone/tzs. 
Qui ab illuftri Brirannorum veterum ſtirpe oriundus, majoribus ſuis ſe dig- 


niſſimum ſemper præbuit, et non modo nomine, ſed virtute et fide hominem 


vere Britannum. Admodum juvenis in ſenatum electus confeſtim cunctis in- 
notuit gravitate et judicio: Poſtquam vero et ipſe de republica cœpit diſpu- 
tare, et libertatis patrocinium ac defenfionem ſuſcipere, incredibilem animi 
magnitudinem, atque ejus conſtantiam omnes ita ſuſpexerunt, ut, cum ſenatus 
princeps, tum patriz pater meritd haberetur. Tam rectis ſtudiis et ea ſingulari 
bonitate fuit præditus, ut non poſſet fieri, quin maximam ſibi gratiam et ve- 
nerationem compararet vir innocentiſſimus, idemque prudentiſſimus pater- 


familias, continentiſſimus maritus, benigniſſimus hoſpes, optimus literarum 


patronus, et afliduus Der et CHRISTIAN veritatis cultor. Ad hæc quam 
ſuavis et jucundus fuit in convittu ! Quanta fides ejus ſermonibus! Qualis in 


ore probitas et decor! Quz menſæ reverentia! Quz in cultu moderatio! Quz 


in omni vita modeſtia, elegantia, comitas, liberalitas! Talis tantique viri im- 


maturo interitu quam grave damnum fecit Britannia; quum cunQi qui ejus 


virtutes cognoverint (cognovit penitùs qui hæc mœrens ſeripſit) eo erepto, 
miſerorum omnium perfugium, bonorum omnium delicias, doctorum om- 


nium præſidium, Valliæ ſuz decus et ornamentum, et clarifimum reipublics- 


lumen ereptum et extintum eſſe fateantur ! 
Obiit 262 die Septembris 1749. 4Etatis ſuæ 57%9 


Tux park of }/ym-ftay reaches to the village of Rbiwabor; and: 


is moſt advantageouſly ſituated. The grounds well-wooded ; the 


news diſtin&t and extremely elegant; eſpecially thoſe towards 
5. | | the 


Wrun-srAr. 
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err. 


the Beruyn mountains, and the auguſt breach made into them 


beyond Llangollen by the rapid Dee, through the country of the 


irregular and wild GLYNDWR, 
NanrT y BELE, or the Dingle of the Martin, lies about a ite 


from hence, and merits a viſit from every traveller. From a 
rock at its extremity, is a magnificent view of the Dee, rolling 
awefully in a deep chaſm fringed with woods; at laſt terminat- 
ing ſullenly in a black and ſtill pool, Towards the north is a 
great view of the conic mountain, and the rude fortreſs of 
Dinas Bran, riſing amidſt a fertile m__ and bounded by the 
barren Alps. 

Tu houſe has been built at various times. The hol antient 
is a gateway of wood and plaiſter, dated 1616. On a wall 
within the court, is this excellent diſtich, alluſive to the name 
of the houſe n pay, or reſt ſatisfied with the good things 
Providence has ſo RY ſhowered on you. 


Cui domus eſt vi guſque decens, cui patria dulcis 
Sunt ſatis hec vitæ, cetera cura, labor. 


The former name of the place was Wattſtay, from its ſituation 
on the famous dike; but was changed to the preſent by Sir 
John Mynn, out of reſpect to his own name. It was originally 
called ſimply Rhiwabon, and had been the reſidence of Madog ap 
Gryfſydd Maelor, founder of Yale Grucis *, 

Tux new part was built by the late Sir Vatkin; is of itſelf a 


good houſe; yet was only part of a more extenſive deſign. It is 


5 FKyton Pedigree. 
= | finiſhed 
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finiſhed in that ſubſtantial yet neat manner becoming the ſeat 
of an honeſt Engl/h country gentleman; adapted to the recep- 
tion of his worthy neighbors, who may experience his hoſpitality 
without dread of ſpoiling the frippery ornaments, becoming 
only the aſſembly- rooms of a town-houſe, or the villa of a great 
city. The preſent owner meditates the re-building of 'the old 
part; and, as he has already ſhewn ſuch good judgment in a 
noble room, in which ſimplicity is joined with grandeur, there 
is little doubt but he will preſerve a ſtyle of local propriety 
throughout the whole. | 

THe preſent ſet of pictures velening to the houſe are por- 
traits of the families of J/ym and Williams. Here is a very 
fine three-quarters of the old Sir Fobhn Hynn of Gwedir, in a 
high hat, and with a vaſt white beard, and in the dreſs of the 
times of James I. I reſerve further mention of him till I arrive 
at his antient ſeat. 

His ſon, Sir John Wynn knight, is drawn half-length; a 
young man, with whiſkers and a peaked beard ; dark hair; great 
flat ruff; black veſt; white girdle, ſtuck with points; a white 
flowered baldric. Sir John died on his travels, at Lucca, and was 
ſucceeded by his brother Richard. A moſt exquiſite head of 
Sir Richard, by YVandyck, is preſerved here. He was gentleman 
of the privy-chamber to Charles I. when prince of Wales, and 
attended him in the romantic journey he took into Spain, in 1623, 
to viſit his deſigned bride. Sir Richard drew up an admirable 
account of his travels, which is printed among other ſcarce 
tracts, by Mr. Thomas Hearn. On the acceſſion of Charles 
to the throne, he was appointed treaſurer to the queen; 
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and, 28 bout ive, was fucceeded by bis brother 


Owen. 

A HaLF-LENGTH of Henry Min Eſq; another ſon of the old 
Sir Jobn, and repreſentative of the county of Merioneth, in the 
laſt parlement of Fames I. He is painted in black hair, a great 
turn-over, and a letter in his hand. Here is alſo a portrait of 
another brother, a captain of a man of war, in the ſame dreſs: 
both of them good performances. | 

HERE are, beſides, ſeveral more modern portraits; ſuch as of 
the two late dukes of Beaufort in their robes. A compoſition, 
with Charles duke of Beaufort leaning on the late Sir Watkins 
ſhoulder, looking at the horſe legacy. This figure of Sir Wat- 
kin is the ſtrongeſt reſemblance of him of any. 

Two portraits of the late owner of this place, and his firſt 
lady, by Dabl. His full wig and dreſs gives a very diſadvan- 
tageous idea of him. The faſhion is equally the misfortune of 
the artiſt and his employer. | 
A THaRxE-quatters length of Sir Fob Nynn baronet, with a 
full wig and cravat. The ſame whoſe monument we have be- 
fore mentioned. 

Two very fine full-lengths of Charles II. and his queen, cloſe 
this ſhort lift. 

On my return to Rhiwabon, I paſſed through the turnpike to- 
wards Wrexham. On the road I digreſſed a lictle to the left, to 
viſit a great Caer in this pariſh, called the Garthen, i. e. Caer-ddin, 
teated on the ſummit of a hill commanding a moſt extenſive 
view around, of the fine and fertile country of Maelor Gymratg, 
or Bromfield; and part of Maelor Saeſneg, or Engliſh Maelor, 

9. moitiy 
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moſtly flat and wooded. This Caer contains about four acres 
of ground, protected in ſome parts by. one, in others with two 
very ſtrong dikes and deep ditches. The inner dike is made of 
looſe ſtones, with a wall of vaſt thickneſs on the top. Within 
the area are many veſtiges of buildings, the habitations of the 
old poſſeffors. It lies between the Offa's and the Vat's dike. 
Part of the turnpike-road is formed for a conſiderable way 


along the* top of tiſes firſt, which  ſhews its prodigious thick- 


neſs. 

I eunsvrp the tract of Wat's dike to Erddig, the elegant ſeat 
of Philip Yorke Eſq; a place where nature has bee laviſh of 
beauties, and improved by the excellent taſte of the: worthy 

owner. Two little vales bound his lands, watered by a pretty 

ſtream, and bordered with hanging woods, Along one ſide of 

the bank runs the dike; and at the end, between the two vales, 


Exppis, 


impending over them, are {mall but ſtrong entrenchments. One 


ſurrounds a work of a pentagon form; beyond which, at the very 
verge, is a mount that ſeems to have been a dernier reſort to the 
garriſon, in caſe they had been beaten out of the former, Theſe 
compoſe what is called the Roman fort; but there are neither 
coins or any thing elſe to confirm the conjecture of its having 
been one. A fragment of wall cemented with mortar is all that 
remains of. this caſtelet. | 

' Wrexnamn hes at a ſmall diſtance from this place. This town 
is the largeſt in North Wales, and the pariſh the moſt populous. 
It appears by the antient name to have been of Saxon origin; 
being called Mrigbieſoam. I can trace it no farther back 


WRrEXHAM. 


than the time of the laſt earl Warren, who had a grant of 


FÞ 2 it. 
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Tous 


nn 


it *. Leland ſpeaks of it as a place where there were ſome merchants 


and good buckler-makers +. The pariſh is at this time noted 
for a manufactory of inſtruments of war; but altered for thoſe 
of offence, inſtead of defence. Near the place is a great foun- 
dery for cannon, under the direction of Mr. Wilkinſon, who 


| ſupplies many parts of Europe with this ratio ultima regum; and 


in the late war between Ruuſfans and Turks, furniſhed both parties 
with this ſpecies of logie. | >.” 

TEE church of Wrerbam is the glory, not only of the Place, 
but of North Wales; being a magnificent pile, erected in the 
time of Hm VII. The date on the ſteeple is 1506. The inſide 
of the church is very ſpacious ; and conſiſts of a nave, two ailes, 
and a chancel. Above the pillars is abundance of groteſque cary- 
ing, in ridicule of the regular clergy, and the female religious, 
abbeſſes and nuns; and over the arches of the nave, are many 
of the arms of the old Britiſb and Saxon princes. The tombs 
are numerous. The moſt antient is of a knight all armed: at 
his feet is a dog, and beyond that 'a dragon, whoſe tail ter- 


minates in a ſerpent's head. On his ſhield is a lion rampant. 
Around is an inſcription ; but all 1 could make out was Hic 


Jacet * * # #% # * #* * * * ap Howel t. This had been dug up, 


and is now reared: againſt the ſteeple. 
Tnar of Hugh Bellot vicar of Gresford, and args biſhop. 
of Bangor and of Cheſter, is the next. He lies in his robes re- 


cumbent, near the altar. It was his requeſt to be interred in the 


pariſh where he died. His death happened at Ber/e, near this 


®. Dugdale Baron. i. 82. + Itin. v. 34. + The letters are 


town, 
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town, in 1596. His funeral was celebrated at : Chefer, and his 
body depoſited here. 

Al Most oppoſite to the prelate is a magnificent monument, 
in memory of Mrs. Mary Middleton, daughter of. Sir Richard 
Middleton of Chirk caſtle *. She is repreſented riſing out of her 
tomb in all the fulneſs of youth and beauty. She died a very 
withered old woman; but I like the thought of the ſculptor, 
alluſive to the ſublime paſſage in the burial-ſervice : The trum- 
pet ſhall ſound, and the dead ſhall be raiſed incorruptible, and we 
ſhall be changed, Above is a ſhattered pyramid, and, what might 
have been well excuſed, the groſs repreſentation of the angelic 
beings ſounding the awakening call; | 
| In a corner of one aile is a ſmall but elegant monument of 
the Reverend Mr. Thomas Middleton, and a wife Arabella 
Hacker, by Roubiliac. Their faces are in profile on a medallion, 
with a curtain lightly hanging on one ſide. 

Auox the epitaphs are ſome to every taſte. That to a wor- 
thy uſher, my earlieſt inſtructor, in the ſchool of this town, merits. 


preſervation, 


Febr. 28, 1743, obiit 
Rev. GuLitL., LEwiss. 
Vir eruditus, affabilis et benevolus, 
Qui nil turpe vel in ſe admiſit- 
Vel fovit in aliis. 5 


* 


Ky 2 She died April. 8th 3747, 2ged 530 
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THAT in the church- yard, on Elibu Tale of Plas Gronow El 
expreſſes an uncommon variety of fortune *: | 


Born in America, in Europe bred .: 

In Africa travell'd, and in Aa wed, 

Where long he liv'd and thriv'd; at London dead. 
Much good, ſome ill, he did ; ſo hope all's even, 
And that his ſoul thro' mercy's gone to heaven, 
You that ſarvive, and read, take care 

For this moſt certain exit to prepare : 

For only the actions of the juſt, 

Smell ſweet and bloſſom in the duſt. 


Or the following, the firſt is ſimple; the ſecond, what the 
Spectator calls light, but nervous; and the third informs you, 
that the deceaſed had lived, but not that he died. 


Here lies a churchwarden, 
A choyce flower in that garden, 
Jeſepb Critchley by name, 
Who lived in good fame : | 8 
Being gone to his reſt, 
Without doubt he is bleſt. 
Died 10th of March 1674. 


Here lies interr'd beneath theſe ſtones, | 
The beard, the fleſh, and eke the bones, 
Of Wrexham clerk, old Daniel Jones. 1668. 


* He was interred Fuly 22d, 1721. He beſtowed on the church the altar- piece, with the 
picture of the inſtitution of the ſacrament, which he brought from oe alſo the picture of 
king David. 


Here 
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Here lies Jobs Shore, 

I ſay no more, 

Who was alive 

In ſixty- five,  OZobergth. 


On the outſide of the church is great variety of ludicrous and 
groſs ſculpture. The fteeple is a fine tower, richly ornamented STEELE. 
on three ſides with rows of ſaints placed in rich gothic niches, 
Among them is St. Giles, the patron faint, of the church, with 
the hind which miraculouſly nouriſhed him in the deſert, At 
each corner is a light turret with a winding ſtair-caſe, twenty- 
four feet high : the whole height of the ſteeple is a hundred and 
thirty-five feet. 

Two caſualties are recorded to have befallen this building. 
The ſteeple was blown down on St. Catherine's day, 1331; and 
the church was burnt about the year 1457. In order to rebuild 
it, an indulgence of forty days, for five years, Was granted to every 
contributor to ſo pious a work. | 

Taz church is a vicarage, formerly an impropriation, belong- 

ing to the abbey of Valle Crucis; but on a diſpute between An. 
the ſecond, biſhop of St. Aſapb, was reſtored. to the ſee *. This 
great cure is aſſiſted by two chapels; Minera, or Micyn glawad,. 
the Mine upon the ditch, from that of Offa running by it: this 
is a rich mineral tract, in the mountanous part of the pariſh. 
The other chapel is that of Berſe, or Berſham, a recent founda- 
yon, | 


— 


See the account of Valle Crucis, in the further progreſs of this wor k. 
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Tux free - ſchool is endowed with ten pounds a year, paid by 
the mayor of Cheſter,» being the bequeſt of Valentine Broughton, 


_ alderman of that city, for the inſtruction of twelve boys. 


Tux weſtern part of this pariſh is hilly and mineral. Part of 
the mines on the waſte are the property of lord Grofvencur, and 
ſome belong to the corporation of Cheſter. Brombrough, another 


townſhip on the heights, produces coal. In this place the inha- 


bitants of Holt had, by the charter granted to them in 1410, by 
Thomas earl of Arundel, the liberty of digging for turf and coals. 
The far greater part of the pariſn is either flat, or compoſed of 
gentle riſings, extremely fertile and pleaſant, inhabited by a nu- 
merous gentry, who ſtill preſerve the character left of their pre- 
deceſſors, by honeſt Churchyard, the * ſwan of the reign of 


Elizabeib. 


They are the joye and gladneſſe of the poore, 
That dayly feede the hungrie at their doore: - 
In any ſoyle where gentlemen are found, 
Some houſe is kept, and bountie doth abound. 


From Wreubam I made an excurſion to Gresford, and on my 
road called at Acton, the ſeat of my good friend Ellis Yonge Eſq. 
This place was formerly the property of the Fefferies, a race that, 


after running uncontaminated from an antient ſtock, had the diſ- 


grace of producing in the laſt century George Fefferies, chancellor 
of England; a man of firſt-rate abilities in his profeſſion, but of a 
heart ſubſervient to the worſt of actions. His portrait is a fine full- 
length, in the robes of his office, painted by Sir Godfrey Knet- 

3 5 
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ler*. Charles II. fat to this great painter 3 who ſurvived to draw 


George I. and to receive from him the dignity of baronet. Jef 


feries was ſixth ſon of John Fefferies, and Margaret daughter to 
Sir Thomas Ireland of Beauſey, near Warrington, Here is pre- 
ſerved a good portrait of the old gentleman, in black, fitting : 
it was drawn in the 82d year of his age, in 1690. George had 
the common ſchool education of the country, from which he was 
removed to that of Weſtminſter. He never had an academic edu- 
cation, but was placed immediately in the inner temple, where 
he was chiefly ſupported by his grand- mother. 

He was never regularly called to the bar. The accident of 
the plague in the neighborhood of London firſt introduced him 
into his profeſſion ; for, in 1666, he put on a law-gown, and 
pleading at the Kingſton aſſizes, where few counſel choſe to at- 
tend, he from that time ated without any notice being taken of 
his obtruſion. About this time, he made clandeſtine addreſſes 
to the daughter of a wealthy merchant; in which he was aſſiſted 
by a young lady, the daughter of a clergyman. The affair was 
diſcovered, and the confidante turned out of doors, Jefferies, 

with a generoſity unknown to him in his proſperous days, 
took pity and married her. She proved an excellent wife, and 
lived to ſee him lord chief juſtice of England. On her death he 
married the widow of Mr. Jones of Mont gomeryſt ire, and 1 
to Sir Thomas Blodworth. 


Here is another fine full-length of his brother Sir Thomas, in a full wig 


and long cloak, with the croſs of ſome religious order. 
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' CHANCELLOR JEFFERIES. GRESFORD. 
- Hs firſt preferment from the court was that of a Welſh judge. 


In 1680, he was made chief juſtice of Cheſter, After this, he 


roſe with great rapidity ; and, as is well known, fell as ſuddenly. 
His conduct, as chancellor, was upright and able; as a politi- 
cian, unreſtrained by any principle; devoted to the worſt mea- 
ſures of an infatuated court. He was extremely given to the 
bottle; and paid ſo little reſpect to his character, that one day 


having drank to exceſs with the lord treaſurer and others, they 


were going to ſtrip, and get upon a ſign-poſt to drink the 
king's health, had not they been prevented *. He died ſoon 
after his commitment, either from hard-drinking or a bro- 
ken heart, and ſo was preſerved from the infamy of public 
Execution, | 

GRESFORD or Croes-ffordd, the road of the croſs, lies about two 
miles further. The church is ſeated on the brow of a lofty 
eminence, over a beautiful little valley, whoſe end opens into 
the vaſt expanſe of the vale royal of Cheſhire ; and exhibits a view 
of uncommon elegance. The church is extremely handſome ; 
but leſs ornamented than that of Y/rexham, though built in the 
fame reign. On the top of the tower are images of the apoſtles. 
On one ſide, in a niche, is another of Henry VII. The neat re- 
paration of the inſide, is owing to the direction and excel- 
lent judgment of the reverend Mr. Newcome, the preſent 


VICAr. 


® Rerefly's Memoirs, 231. 


HERE 


N r n D- 


HxxRx are two antient monuments: one, much hid by a pew, Touss. 
a flat ſtone, with a ſhield and other ſculpture. The arms on 
the ſhield are three mullets on a bend. Theſe ſhew the de- 
ceaſed to have been one of the later poſterity of Iibel ap Ednyfed, 
whoſe father had the townſhips of Gresford and Allington beſtow- 
ed on him for ſervices done to Bleddyn ap Cynuyn, in the wars 
againſt the Engliſh. Ithel inherited alſo Lleprog Vawr, Lleprog 
Vechan, and Trefnant in Englefield. Many of his offspring were 
buried here +. | 

In the north aile is a tomb of a warrior armed in mail. On 
his ſhield is a lion rampant; and round the verge, Hic 
jacet Mapoc ay LLEWELIIN ay Gruer. He was of Eyton, 
Erliſham, and Rhiwabon, He was buried on St. Mathias's day, 
1331. | | | 

Hexe are, beſides, ſome mural monuments of the Trevors of Tas Taxxzvors, 
Trevahn. The firſt is of Fohn Trevor Eſq; placed in ar- 
mour, in a reclining poſture, with an inſcription in Velſb on a 
tablet, concealing half his body. Ir fignifies, that he died in 
London in Fune 1589 ; and that his ſon, Sir Richard, cauſed his 
bones to be removed to this place. | 

Six RIcHARD erected his own monument in 1638, in the 
goth year of his age, repreſenting himſelf in armour kneeling : 
and his wife Catherine, daughter of Robert Puleſton Eſq; of Emral, 
by him. The inſcription informs us, that it was chiefly in me- 
mory of his lady, that he cauſed this memorial to be erected. 
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He ſerved many years in the Jriſo wars; was governor of Near), 
and the counties of Down and Ardmagh; council of the marches, 
and vice admiral of North Wales; and lived (as he tells us) 
to ſee his children's children's children. There is another mo- 
nument to his lady, who is placed kneeling with her five 
daughters. 

Arx their neighboring ſeat of 7 bs, is a ſingular portrait of 
Sir Richard, dreſſed in black. Above hang his arms, with the 
words So then: beneath are ſome medicines, and og thus : allu- 
ſive to his former and preſent ſtate. | 

AT the extremity of the lofty ſlope that impends over che 
plains, and affords an almoſt boundleſs view to the north and 
north-eaſt, is a peninſulated field, called the Rofts, that formed, in 
old times, a ſtrong Britih poſt. It is defended by three ſtrong 
dikes and foſſes, cut acroſs the narrow iſthmus that connects 
it to higher parts of the pariſh. On two ſides it is inacceſſible by 
reaſon of the ſteepneſs of the declivity; and on the fourth, 
which fronts Cheſhire, and is of eaſier aſcent, had been pro- 
tected by two or three other ditches, now almoſt levelled by 
the plough. In one corner of this poſt is a vaſt exploratory 
mount. This ſeems to have been an important ſtation; an 
outguard to our country againſt invaders; which made an arti- 
ficial elevation quite neceſſary, in order to obſerve the motions 


of an enemy. 


IT lies, I think, in the manor of Merford ; which, with that 
of Horſely, was, by act of parlement, in the reign of Henry VIII. 


Aung into the county of Flint; but whether they extend to the 
| pariſh 


OF OWEN GLYNDWR. 


pariſh of Hope in Flintſhire, or are ſu rounded by Denbighſbire, 1 


am uncertain. 
From hence I returned by the ſame road to my quarters at 


Liangollens, : 


. In the morning J took a ride to view the country that lies to 
the ſouth-weſt. The road lay on the fame fide of the river 


with the town: I kept aſcending a hill cloathed in many parts 
with birch. From the ſummit was a moſt elegant view; one 
way, of the antient caſtle on its conic hill, and the mural ranges 
of the Gliſſeg rocks in various tiers behind. Beneath, on the 


other fide, lies the houſe of Llandyſilio, the ſeat of Thomas Jones 


Eſq; in a pretty vale, watered by the Dee, that winds along the 
bottom, after paſſing between two rocky proingntoricy that 


barely give it a channel. 


LLIANDTSsILIo. 


Tux church is dedicated to St. Ty/hio, prince of Powys, ſon of Cuuncn, 


Brochwel Yſeithrog, by Arddun Benaſgell, or Arddun with the 
winged head, daughter of St. Pabo poſt Prydain, or the pillar of 
Britain, This pariſh is in the hundred of YaLe ; which contains, 
beſides thoſe of Bryn Egkoys, Llandegla, Llanarmon, and Llan- 


verres. 
Arz a deſcent of no great length, enter 


MERIONETHSHERE, 


into that portion for ever to be diſtinguiſhed in the Meld 
annals, on account of the hero it orodiiced: who made ſuch a 


figure in the beginning of the fifteenth century, This tra& 
6 . | Was 


YALE. 
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was antiently a comot in the kingdom of Mathraval, or . 
and ſtill retains its former title Glyn-dwrdwy, or the valley of 
the Dee. It extends about ſeven miles in length; is narrow, 
fertile in graſs, bounded by lofty hills, often cloathed with 
trees; and lies in the pariſhes of Llangollen, Llandyflio, Llan- 
ſantſfraid, and Corwen. 

Tris tract once belonged to the lords of Dinas Bran. Afﬀ- 
ter the murder of the two eldeſt ſons of Gryffydd ap Madoc 
the laſt lord, the earl Warren, who had uſurped the property 
of the eldeſt, appears to have been ſeized with remorſe for his 


crime; and, inſtead of removing the other object of his fear, 


O. GLyYnDwWR, EIS 


Dsciur. 


as a Machiavehan politician would have done, procured from 
Edward I. a grant of this tract to Gryffydd Yychan, third bro- 
ther to the unhappy youth, dated from Rudiand the 12th of 
February 1282 *, 

Owen was fourth in deſcent from this nobleman. His father's 
name was Gryffydd Yychan , his mother's, Elena, of royal blood, 
and from whom he afterwards clamed the throne of Wales. She 
was eldeſt daughter of Thomas ap Llewelm ap Owen, by his 
wife Elinor Goch, or Elinor the red, daughter and heireſs to Ca- 
therine, one of the daughters of Llewehn laſt prince of Wales, 
and wife to Philip ap Ivor of Tſcoed. She probably was married 
before the death of her father, otherwiſe the jealouſy of Ed- 
ward, about the ſucceſſion to the principality, would have made 
her ſhare the fate of her ſiſter Gwenllian; who, perforce, took 
the veil in the convent of Shafteſbury. 


> 


Kot uli Wallie, 87. 
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Warrzxs vary in the account of the day of the birth of 


Ghndwr. One manuſcript. fixes it on the 28th of May 1354 : 


that preſerved by Lewis Oren, places the event five years earlier; 
for the year 1349, ſays he, was diſtinguiſhed by the firſt appear- 
ance of the peſtilence in Yales, and by the birth of Omen 
Ghndwr. 8 | | EE | 
HxRoxs are often introduced into the world by ſome ſtrange 
phœnomenon, that preſages their future celebrity, or the hap- 
pineſs or miſery they were to bring upon their country; but it 


is probable that their courſe is finiſned, before ſuperſtition in- 


vents the tale, and adopts it to their actions. Holinſbed re- 
lates one on this occaſion, correſpondent to a blemiſh we could 
with to clear the character of our countryman from. His cru- 
elty was foretold at his nativity, by the marvellous accident 
of his father's horſes being found ſtanding that night in the 
ſtables up to their bellies in blood. Shakeſpear omits this cir- 


cumſtance; but, in his ſpirited character of Owen, puts theſe 


beautiful lines into his mouth, finely deſcriptive of the vain- 
glory and ſuperſtition of the old Britiſb chieftain. 


| At my birth 
The front of heav'n was full of fiery ſhapes ; 
The goats ran from the mountains, and the herds 
Were ſtrangely clamorous in the frighted fields ; 
Theſe ſigns have mark'd me extraordinary, | 
And all the courſes of my life do ſhew, 
I am not in the roll of common men. 


His 


irn. | 


Onan. 
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Hrs bard, Folo Goch, gives him incenſe of a far ſuperior kind: 


and I fear the poet's ardor to celebrate his patron, carried him 


to the borders of blaſphemy; for, in his Coumad y Seren, or 
Poem of the ftar, he deſcribes three that appeared to mark three 
great events; for, to the ſtar which foretold the birth of our 
Saviour, he adds another which preſaged that of Arthur; and 
a third which marked the great deeds of Ghndwr, in 1402, the 
meridian of his glory “*. 5 
He appears to have had a liberal education. His ambition 
overcame the prejudices of his country againſt the Enghſb ; and 
determined him to ſeek preferment among them. He entered 
himſelf in the inns of court, and ſtudied there, till he became 
a barriſter, It is probable, that he quitted his profeſſion ; for 
we find, that he was appointed ſcutiger, or ſquire of the body to 
Richard II. whoſe fortunes he followed to the laſt; was taken 
with him in Flint caſtle ; and, when the king's houſhold was diſ- 
ſolved, retired, with full reſentment of his ſovereign's wrongs, to 
his patrimony in Wales, I judge that he was knighted before 
the depoſal of his maſter; for I find him among the witneſſes 
in the celebrated cauſe between Sir Richard le Scrope and Sir Ro- 
bert le Grofvenour, about a coat of arms, under the title of Sir 
Owen de Glendore. His brother alſo appears there by the name 
of Tudor de Glendore, This cauſe laſted three years, and ended 


in 1389 5. 


Coaeydd y Seren, a Ymddangoſes mis mawrth, B. A. 1403. 
+ Collins's Peerage, vii. 50%. 
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Joro Gocn, the celebrated poet of this period, refided His Hove. 
here for ſome time. He came on a preſſing invitation 


from Owen; who, knowing the mighty influence of this or- 
der of men over the antient Britons, made his houſe, as Jolo 
ſays, a ſanctuary for bards. He made them the inſtru- 
ments of his future operations, and to prepare the minds 
of the people againſt the time of his intended inſurrec- 
tion. From Folo I borrow the deſcription of the ſeat of the 
_ Chieftain, when it was in full ſplendor. He compares it, 
in point of magnificence, to WY/eftminſter abby; and informs 
us, that it had a gate-houſe, and was ſurrounded with a 
moat. 

TnaT within were nine halls, each furniſhed with a ward- 
robe; I imagine, filled with the cloaths of his retainers, accor- 
ding to the cuſtom of thoſe days. 

Nxzar the houſe, on a verdant bank, was a wooden houſe, 


ſupported on poſts, and covered with tiles. It contained four 


apartments, each W into two, deſigned to lodge the 
gueſts. 

HERE was a church in form of a croſs, with ſeveral cha- 
pels. 
Tux ſeat was ſurrounded with every conveniency for good 
living ; and every ſupport to hoſpitality : a park, warren, and 
pigeon-houſe ; a mill, orchard, and vineyard ; and fiſh-pond, 
filled with pike and gwyniads. The laſt. introduced from the 
lake at Bala. 


R T A HERONRY, 
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A HERONRY, Which was a concomitant to the ſeat of every 
great man, ſupplied him and his gueſts with game for the ſport 
of falconry. | 

A PLace ſtill remains, chat retains the name of his park. It 
extends about a mile or two beyond the ſite of his houſe, on the 
left-hand of the valley. 

THe veſtiges of the houſe are ſmall. The moat is very ap- 
parent: the meaſurement of the area it incloſed, is forty-ſix 
paces by twenty-ſix. There is the appearance of a wall on the 
outſide, which was continued to the top of a great mount, on 
which ſtood the wooden houſe. On the other ſide, but at a 
greater diſtance, I had paſſed by another mount of the ſame 
kind, called Z#dom; which probably might have had formerly 
a building ſimilar to that defcribed by the bard. This, per- 


haps, was the ſtation of a guard, to. prevent ſurprize or inſult 


from the Engliſh fide. He had much to apprehend from the 
neighboring fortreſs of Dinas Brdn, and its appendages, poſſeſſed 
by the earl of Arundel, a ſtrenuous ſupporter of the houſe of 
Lancaſter. 

Tux bard ſpeaks feelingly of the wine, the ale, the braget, 
and the white bread; nor does he forget the kitchen, nor the 
important officer the cook; whoſe life (when in the royal ſervice) 
was eſtimated by our laws at a hundred and twenty-ſix cows *. 
Such was the hoſpitality of this houſe, that the place of porter 


Was uſeleſs; nor were locks or bolts known. To ſum up all, 
no one could be hungry or dry in Sycharth, the name of the 


place. 


® Leges Vallicæ. 
2 85 TRE 
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Taz bard pays all due praiſe to the lady of the houſe, and 
her offspring. | 


A Gæuraig orau o'r gwragedd, | | Wir, 
Gwynn y myd, o'i Gwin a'i medd. 7 

Merch eglur, Llin marchawglyw, 

Urddol, hael, o reiol ryw. 

A'i blant, a ddeuant bob ddau 

Nythod teg o bennaethau ! 


His wife, the beſt of wives ! 

Happy am I in her wine and metheglin. 
Eminent woman of a knightly family. 
Honorable, beneficent, noble. 

His children come in pairs 

A beautiful neſt of chieftains. 


Tur lady whom he thus celebrates, was Margaret daughter 
of Sir David Hanmer of Hanmer, in the county of Flint, one of 
the juſtices of the king's bench, by appointment of Richard II. 
in 1383, and knighted by him in 1387 *®, Her nuptials were 
previous to her father's promotion; for it is certain that ſome 
of the daughters were married, and his ſons grown to men's Cu DEN. 
eſtate, before Glyndwr appeared in arms in the year 1400. They 
followed him into the field, and commanded under him. It is 
probable that moſt of them fell gloriouſly in battle. Mr. Brown 
Willis, indeed, ſays, that on their father's death they fled into 
Ireland; that one of them ſettled in Dublin, and took the name 


® Collins's Baronet, 1720. ii. p. 235. 
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of Baulf * or the ſtrong; and was anceſtor to a reputable 
family in that city. 

Hz matched his daughters into conſiderable families. 

H Is eldeſt, Jabel, to Adam or Adda ap Forwerth Dan. = 

His ſecond, Elizabetb, or as ſome ſay Alicia, was married to 
Sir John Scudamore of Evas, and Holm- Lacy, in the 8 of 


Hereford. 


JoxeT, to John Crofts of Croft Caſtle, in the ſame county. 

Lord Grey of Ruthyn took, through neceſſity, Jane, after 
he was made priſoner by her father, who forced him into the 
alliance. | 

His youngeſt daughter, 1 was. married to Roger Mon- 
nington of Monnington, in the county of Hereford, towards the 
borders of Brecknockſoire, The eſtate ſtill continues in the 
name and family. I have had the pleaſure of ſeeing at my 
houſe two ladies, owners of the place, direct deſcendants from 
the daughter of Ghyndcor. 

His illegitimate iſſue were, his ſon Jevan; a daughter, mar- 
ried into the houſe of Gwerxzen ;- another, named Myfanwy, to 
Llewelyn ap Adda of Trefor ; and Gwenlhan, to Philip ap Rys of 
St. Harmon in Radnorſhire. | 

Lewis GLyN CoTHr, a bard of the time of Henry VI. ſpeaks 
in high terms of her father Glyndwr : 


Zi Thad oedd dwyſawg eadarn, 
A holl Gymru fu'n ei farn, 


Her father was a potent prince. All Wales was in his council.” 


* Hiſt, of St, Aſaph Cathedral, 61. 
I MusT 


O'F OWEN GLYNDWR: 
Ius not omit notice of a miſtake of the Eugliſb hiſtorians, 


Edmund earl of March. This, they aſſert, was alſo effected by 
force, after the earl became his priſoner : but it does not appear 
that he ever was Ghynd@wr's captive; or that. March had any other 
wife than Anne +, daughter to Edmund earl of Stafford; beſides; 
the Welſb hiſtories are totally ſilent on that head. 

Suck was the ſtate of the domeſtic affairs of Glyndwr at the 
change of government in 1399. His reſentment” againſt the 
uſurper was whetted by wrongs public and private: by the 
murder: of the unhappy Richaru, to whom he was ſtrongly attach- 
ed by being a perſonal favorite; and by the ſtrong partiality the 
Welſb had for their late king. 

| In the very firſt: year of the new reign, he experienced the 
frowns of the court. Reginald lord Grey of Ruthyn, taking ad- 


recovered from him by courſe of law. Owen ſought juſtice 
without having recourſe to violence: he laid his caſe be- 
fore parlement; but his ſuit was diſmiſſed: without re- 
dreſs. 9 . 

Tris inſult was aggravated by another injury. When Henry 


ſummoned, among other barons, to attend the king with his 
vaſſals, The writ for that purpoſe was delivered to Reginald t, 
who deſignedly neglected to deliver it till the time was nearly 


+ Vincent's Diſcoverie, We. 32g. 1 Vita Ricardi, ii. 171. 
10 | elapſc d, 


vantage of the depoſal of Richard, inſtantly ſeized on a certain 
common, called Croeſeu, which Glyndwr, in a former reign, had 
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who mention the marriage of another daughter of Ghndwr to 


Oyyres8tD BY 
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went on his expedition againſt the Scots, Owen was to have been 
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elapſed, and it became impoſſible for him to obey. Reginald 


returned to the king, and miſrepreſented the abſence of Oven as 


an act of wilful diſobedience; and, by this piece of treachery, 
took poſſeſſion of all his land; and on this, under pretence of 
forfeiture, invaded ſuch parts of Glyndwr's eſtates as lay adjacent 


to his own. | | 
Tux danger of driving into deſperate meaſures a perſon of his 


intereſt, ſpirit, and abilities, was foreſeen by John Trevor biſhop 


of St. Aſaph, who adviſed more temperate proceedings ; that 


Owen was by no means a deſpicable enemy; and that the Yeh 


would certainly be provoked into a general inſurrection. His 
advice was. rejected, and he was told there could be no fear 
about ſuch a bare-footed rabble *, 

IT does not appear that Ghmndwr, till this period, had any 
ſettled deſign of flinging off the Enghſp yoke. Ambition now 
came in, and joined with his revenge. He revolved in his mind 
his own genealogy : he derived himſelf from the antient race of 
Britiſh princes; and, apparently laying aſide all ſenſe of private 
wrong, made open clame to the throne of Wales. To encou- 
rage his countrymen, ſtrongly attached to the prophecies of an- 
tient times, he reminded them of thoſe of Merlin and other 
ſages. His bards ſet before them the great qualities of their 
leader; and taught them to expect from his valor and con- 
duct, the freedom of antient Britons from the galling weight 
of the Saxon yoke. His chief bard, Gryffydd Lkuyd, after 
regretting his abſence, chaunts his praiſe, and predicts the 


Teland's Collect. i. 310. 
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ſucceſs of the war. The Cowyad, or poem, begins thus in the 
original : | | | | 


Eryr digrif afrifed 
Owain, c. 


THe reader will receive it agreeably paraphraſed by a bard of 
1773. . 


| 1. 

CamBRr1a's princely eagle, hail ! 

Of Gryfjdd Yychan's noble blood! 
Thy high renown ſhall never fail, 

Oxrwain Glyndawr, great and good! 
Lord of Dwrdwy's fertile vale, 
Warlike, high-born Oævain, hail ! 
Dwrdwy, whoſe wide-ſpreading ſtreams, 
Reflecting Cynthia's midnight beams, 

Whilom led me to thy bower ; 

Alas! in an unguarded hour! 

For high in blood, with Britiſb beverage hot, 
My awful diſtance I forgot; 
But ſoon my generous chief forgave 
The rude preſumption of his ſlave. 


, 2» 
But leave me not, illuſtrious lord ! 
Thy peaceful bow'r, and hoſpitable board, 
Are ill exchang'd for ſcenes of war, 
Tho? Henry calls thee from afar. 
My prayers, my tears were vain 
He flew like lightning to the hoſtile plain. 
While with remorſe, regret, and woe, 
I ſaw the god-like hero go; 
| I ſaw, 
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I ſaw, with aching heart, 
The golden beam depart, 
His glorious image in my mind 
Was all that Ozwazn left behind. | 
Wild with deſpair, and. woe-begone, 
Thy faithful bard is left alone, 
To ſigh, to weep, to groan! 


3. 
Thy ſweet remembrance, ever dear, 
Thy name, ftill uſher'd by a tear, 
My inward anguiſh ſpeak:; 
How could'ſt thou, cruel Owair, go, 
And leave the bitter ſtreams to flow 
Down Gryffdd's furrow'd cheek ? 
I heard (who has not heard thy fame?) 
With extaſy I heard thy name 
Loud echo'd by the trump of war, | 
Which ſpoke thee brave, and void of fear; 
Yet of a gentle heart poſſeſs'd, 
That bled within thy generous breaſt, 
"Wide o'er the ſanguine plain to ſee 
The havock of hoſtility. 


| P 
Still with good omens may'ſt thou fight 
And do thy injur'd country right! 
Like great Pendragon * ſhalt thou ſoar, 
Who bade the din of battle roar, 


Fhe omen alluded to was a ſtar and fiery dragon; which, according to the interpretation of 
Merlin, predicted the reign of UTazs, afterwards ſurnam d Pen-Dragon, from having cauſed two 
golden dragons to be made, one of which he preſer ted to the cathedral of Wincbeßer, the other 


he carried along with him in his wars; or, what is more likely, wore by way of creſt on his 


helmet. His ſon. Arthur adopted the fame, Vide Jefrey-of Monmouth, 254. 257. 283. 
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What time his vengeful ſteel he drew 
His brother's grandeur to renew, 
And vindicate his wrongs g 
His gallant actions ſtill are told 
By youthful bards, by Druids old, 
And grateful Cambria's ſongs. 


| | 5 
On ſea, on land, thou ſtill didſt brave 
The dangerous cliff and rapid wave; 
Like Urien, who ſubdu'd the knight, 
And tae fell dragon put to flight, 
Yon moſs-· grown fount beſide ; 
The grim, black warrior of the flood, 
The dragon, gorg'd with human blood, 
The water's ſcaly pride. 
Before his ſword the mighty fled: 
But now he's number'd with the dead. 
Oh! may his great example fire | 
My noble patron to aſpire 
To deeds like his! impetuous fly, 
And bid the Saxon ſquadrons die: 
So ſhall thy laurel'd bard rehearſe 
Thy praiſe, in never-dying verſe ; 
Shall ſing the proweſs of thy ſword, 
'- Beloved and victorious lord! i 


6. 
In future times thy honor'd name 
Shall emulate brave Uriex's fame ! 
Surrounded by the numerous foe, 
Well didſt thou deal th? unequal blow. 
How terrible thy aſhen ſpear, 
Which ſhook the braveſt heart with fear, 


SC 
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Von hoſtile towers beneath! 
More horrid than the lightning's glance, 
Flaſh'd the red meteors from thy lance, 
The harbinger of death, 

Dire, and more dire, the conflict grew; 
Thouſands before thy preſence flew ; 
While borne in thy triumphal car, 
Majeſtic as the god of war, 
Midf charging hoſts unmov'd you ſtood, 
Or waded thro” a ſea of blood. 


„ | 

Immortal fame ſhall be thy meed, 

Due to every glorious deed; 

Which lateſt annals ſhall record, 

| | Beloved and victorious lord ! 

Grace, wiſdom, valor, all are thine, 

Owain Glyndwrawy divine! 

Meet emblem of a two-edg'd ſword, 

Dreaded in war, in peace ador'd! 

Steer thy ſwift ſhips to Albion's coaſt, 

Pregnant with thy martial hoſt. 5 
Thy robes are white as driven ſnow, 
And virtue ſmiles upon thy brow : 

But terrible in war thou art, 

And ſwift and certain is the dart 

Thou hurleſt at a Saxon's heart. 


i ED 8. „ 
Loud fame has told thy gallant deeds; 
In every word a Saxon bleeds, 5 
Terror, and flight, together came, 
Obedient to thy mighty name: 

Death, in the van, with ample ſtride, 
Hew'd thee a paſſage deep and wide. 
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Stubborn as ſteel, 3 nervous cheſt 

With more than mortal ſtrength's poſſeſs'd ; - 
And every excellence belongs 
To the bright Oye of our ſongs. 


9. 
Strike then your harps, ye Cambrian 7 ; 
The ſong of triumph beſt rewards 
An hero's toils. Let Henry weep 
His warriors wrapt in everlaſting ſleep ; 

Succeſs and victory are thine, 

Oæwain Glyndwrdwy divine! 
Dominion, honor, pleaſure, praiſe, 
Attend upon thy vigorous days ! 

And, when thy evening ſun is ſet, 
May grateful Cambria ne er forget 
Thy noontide blaze; but on thy tomb 
Never-fading laurels bloom 


216 


He firſt appeared in arms in the ſummer of the year 1400, Abvzans IN 


He naturally directed his attack againſt the lands of his enemy 
lord Grey; and immediately recovered what he had unjuſtly been 
diſpoſſeſſed of, during the abſence of the former. As ſoon as the 
news reached Henry, he ſent lord Talbot and lord Grey to reduce 
him. They arrived with ſuch ſpeed, that they ſurrounded his houſe 


ARMse 


before he had any notice; but he had the good fortune to eſcape 


into the woods. He immediately raiſed a powerful band of 
men; and, after cauſing himſelf to be proclamed prince of 
Wales, on the 20th of September, ſurprized, plundered, and burnt 


to the ground the town of Ruthyn, at the time a fair was held 
S 2 chere. 
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there. After which he retired to his faſtneſſes among the moun- 
tains. * One, I imagine to have been the great ſtrength, ſur- 
rounded by a vaſt rampart of ones, near Corwen, called Caer 
; Drewyn. 
Finsr Mancn or Henzy, determined to ſuppreſs this revolt in the beginning, 
ax AGaINST marched in perſon againſt Owen, and penetrated. as far as the 
ile of Angleſea, putting to the ſword all that reſiſted. He plun- 
dered the convent of Llanvaes *; flew ſome of the monks, and 
took the reſt away with him; at length ſet. them at liberty, and 
made reſtitution to the monaſtery ; but peopled it again with 
Engliſh religious. The monks of Llanvaes had been Franciſcans, 
an order who were firm adherents to the late prince ; and who, 
in general, were ſuſpected of promoting the inſurrection of Glyn- 
deor, and even of inviting him to invade England. This occa- 
ſioned a perſecution of them, and ſeveral + were executed on 
that account. Their intelligence with Ghndwr is very evident 
from the favor he ſhewed the order on the taking of Cardiff, in 
the year 1402; when he burnt the whole town, excepting the- 
ſtreet inhabited by the Franciſcaus 4. 

Tre king returned without effecting any material action; 
for, on his approach, Owen retired among the Snowden 
hills §. | 

Tur proclamation for aſſembling the forces for this expedi- 
fion, was dated on the 19th of September, from Northampton, 
and addreſſed to the lieutenants of Warwick/tire, Leiceſter, and 


dat Leland's Collect. 1. 31 ls. + Ibid. | T Idem, 313. 
5 Holinfbed, 5 19. | f 
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eight other counties; in which all perſons capable of bearing. 
arms, within their juriſdiction, were directed to array themſelves, 
and be ready to march to ſuch place as his majeſty directed; 


who acquaints the lieutenants, that he ſhould lie at Coventry. 


on his road to Wales the Monday following “. 
ON the ſame day he iſſued out an order to the bailiff and 


good people of Shrewſbury, to take proper ſteps to ſecure 


that important place; and that they oblige all the Welſb reſident 


in the town;. to give ſecurity for their loyal. behaviour; and in 
caſe of refuſal, to commit them to priſon . | 

On the cighth of November in the ſame year, he made a grant 
of all the eſtates of Glyndwr, in North and South Wales, to his 
brother John earl of Somerſet I:; an act as weak as it was irri- 


tating : for Owen was ſo far from being in any danger of be- 


ing diſpoſſeſſed of them, that at this very time he was growing 
more powerful. by the acceſſion. of new forces. It is remark- 
able, that. his. revenue in money at this period did not exceed. 


three hundred marks; which ſhewed that his rents in kind. muſt: 


have been. very conſiderable. | 
Bur the laſt public act of. this year was conciliating. The- 


king made one endeavour to bring back the Welſb to "their al- 
legiance by fair means; and for that end iſſued a proclamation, 
on the goth of November, offering to take under his protec- 
tion all that would refort to the city of Cheſter, and there 
make their ſubmiſſion to his ſon Henry prince of Wales; after 
which they ſhould be at liberty to return to their reſpective 


* Rymer's Fœdera, viii. 159. + Idem, 160. + Idem, 1635 
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homes. Henry was at that time but twelve years of age; 1 
early was he initiated into ſtate affairs; ſo early appeared thoſe 
ſparks of genius, which ſhone afterwards with ſuch bril. 


liancy. 


1401. 

TRE firſt half of this year paſſed without any memorable 
action. Owen was buſied in augmenting his forces; he made 
conſiderable levies in Wales; and received continual addition 
to his ſtrength, by the great reſort of his countrymen of all 
orders, who had gone into England for the ſake of education, 
or to gain a livelihood by different occupations. 

Tux ſtate of Henry's affairs, in reſpe& to the European mo- 
narchs, the badneſs of his title to the crown of England, and 
the repentance of ſeveral of the great men for their diſloy- 
alty to their late prince, were circumſtances highly in e of 
Glyndwr. 

CHARLES VI. of France, father-in-law to the unhappy Rich- 
ard, prepared to revenge his depoſal and murder. The confu- 


ſion of his own affairs, luckily for Henry, prevented the reſent- 


ment of the French monarch. He contented himſelf with re- 
ceiving back his daughter Jabel, and her paraphernalia: and 
Henry gladly renewed a truce with him for thirty years. 

Tn Scots taking advantage of his ſituation, threatened him 
with invaſion. This made it dangerous for him to engage in a 


_ diſtant war, and obliged him to continue for a conſiderable time 


in the central parts of his dominion, to act according to the ne- 


e Romer, viii. 167. 
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ceſſity of events. In reſpect to the 7elſp, he contented himſelf 
with iſſuing out pardons *, (at the inſtance of prince Henn,) to all 
that had appeared in arms in the counties of Caernarvon, Angleſey, 
and Flint, and the people of Denbigh and Merioneth; to the in- Henzy ovyens 
habitants of Chirkland, Bromfield, and Yale; to the hundred of e 
Ofweftry ; and to thoſe of Elleſinere and Whittington; which I find 
were then reckoned parts of Wales. Owen himſelf, Rice ap Tudor, 
Wilkam ap Tudor, and all ſuch as were in actual cuſtody, or ſuch 
who ſhould continue in arms, were excepted. The firſt pardon 
was given out the 1oth of May; the lateſt, the 5th of Fane, and, 
as will appear, with ſome effect. 
- Grynpws's fortune and intereſt lay, as was before mentioned, 


both in North. and in South Wales. 


This ſummer he marched 
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with a hundred and twenty men of arms, and, with great policy, Owen rosrs Rin- 


poſted himſelf on Plinlimmon hill, a lofty mountain, the limits o 


Cardiganſhire and Montgomeryſhire, admirably adapted for receiving 
ſuccours from his vaſſals and friends in each part of the princi- 
pality. From hence his followers made plundering excurſions, 
and were the terror of all that declined eſpouſing his cauſe. The 


county of Montgomery ſuffered greatly. He ſacked the capital ProUnDzRs Mowr- 
town +, burnt the ſuburbs of Pool, and ravaged all the borders. Kr. 


Hie deſtroyed the abby of Combere in Radnorſvire; took the caſtle 
of Radnor, and cauſed the whole garriſon, to the number of three- Bznzavs sixYr 


ſcore, to be beheaded on the brink of the caſtle-yard 4. The 


provocation to this piece of cruelty does not appear. 


® Rymer, viii. 181, 182. 
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Tux Flemings, inhabitants of Rofs, Pembroke, and ede 


ire, ſuffered fo greatly from Ghndiur, that they determined to 
attempt to remove ſo troubleſome a neighbour. They aſſembled 


a body of fifteen hundred men, and made ſo expeditious a march, 
as to ſurround Owen and his forces, at a place called MMA 
Hyddgant, before he had any notice of their approach. They 
hemmed him in on every ſide; and, notwithſtanding he could 
make no retreat without great diſad vantage, he made a long and 
manful defence. At length, finding it impoſſible to ſubſiſt in 
that place, he determined to cut a paſſage through the enemy, or 
periſh in the attempt. He knew that neither he nor his men were 
to expect any mercy ; ſo, actuated by deſpair, they fell furiouſly 
on the Fiemings, and, after a ſtrong diſpute, flung them into great 
diſorder ; which Owen taking advantage of, redoubled his attack, 
and at length put them to flight, leaving two hundred of their 
party dead on the ſpot. 
Tris victory added greatly to the reputation of Glyndwr. Mul- 
titudes reſorted to his ſtandard, and contributed to make him a 


moſt formidable enemy. 


HENRY, alarmed at his ſucceſſes, marched a ſecond time in per- 
fon. He entered Wales with a great army about the beginning 
of June, deſtroyed the abby. of Strathſieur in Cardiganſvire, and 
ravaged rhe country; but was obliged to make a diſgraceful 
retreat, after his forces had ſuffered greatly by RAN and the 
great fatigues they continually underwent, 


Vita K. II. 174. 


Tus 
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Tux monk of Eveſbam relates an inſtance of paternal affec- 
tion, much to the honor of our country. A Welſoman, having 
made a raſh promiſe to the king to betray Glyndwr, refuſed af- 
terwards to perform it; and, eagerly ſtretching out his neck to 
the headſman, told him to ſtrike, for that he had two ſons at that 
time in the ſervice of his chieftain; therefore would on no account 
reveal his councils, which would prove ſo penal to them. 
Ir is probable, that during this expedition Henry found means 
to corrupt the fidelity of ſeveral of the friends of Ghndwr ; for 
we find a free pardon granted to William ap Tudor, (a gentleman 
who had been excepted in the pardon of laſt year) and to thirty- 
one principal perſons of the country. This is dated from If. 
minſter on the 8th of, Juby +. 
Tuis defection ſeemed to have very little effect on the ſpirit 


CorrRuUPTsS SOME 
or Owen's 
FRIENDS. 


of Ghndwr. He acquired new friends, and ſuch addition of 


ſtrength, that the king reſolved to go again in perſon againſt him. 
He iſſued out his orders to the lieutenants of Devow/hire, and 
one and twenty other counties, to repair with their forces to Wor- 
caſter I on the firſt of OFoher. Our old hiſtorians are ſilent about 
the event of this expedition; but Mr. Carte ſays, that it was un- 
fortunate as the former. Thus concluded the tranſactions of this 
year. | | | 
| 1402. 

THis year was uſhered in with a comet, or blazing-ftar ; which 
the bards interpreted as an omen favourable to the cauſe of Ghn- 
dwr. It ſerved to infuſe ſpirit into the minds of a ſuperſtitious 


Vita K. ii. 174. + Rymer, viii. 20g. t Ibid. 225. 
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people ; the firſt ſucceſs of their chieftain confirmed their belief, 


and gave new vigor to their actions. 

Loxp Grey was the firſt that felt the effects of Ower's power. 
That nobleman, ſtrongly attached to Henry, and impatient of the 
injuries which he and his friends received from Glyndwr, raiſed a 
conſiderable army; encountered him; was defeated, and made 
priſoner. Hiſtorians differ about the ſcene of action. The Welſb 
lay it on the banks of the Hrnuy, in the county of Montge- 
mery. The Engliſb ſay that it was in the neighborhood of Ru- 
thyn; and that Qwen advancing towards the caſtle with a party 


of men, drew. his incautious rival. into the field, where he fell 


into an ambuſh, and was taken, and carried faſt bound into 
confinement, amidit the ſavage faſtneſſes of the Snowdon hills“. 
This relation ſeems probable, not only as the caſtle of Ruin 
was the chief ſeat of lord Grey, but a fortreſs of ſuch. ſtrength 
as to baffle all attempts of Glyndwr, in the infancy of his inſur- 
rection, without having recourſe to ſtratagem. 

Lorp GRey remained for a long time in captivity, nor did he 
gain his liberty, till he paid to him the vaſt ſum of ten thou- 


ſand marks. He was ſuch a perſonal favorite with the king, 


who, pitying the ſeverity with which he was treated, and ad- 
miring the firmneſs with which he reſiſted the offers of Ghndur 
to make him ſwerve from his loyalty, that his majeſty iſſued out 
a ſpecial commiſſion, dated the 10th of Ofober in this year, 
empowering Sir William de Roos, Sir Richard de Grey, Sir William 
de Willughby, Sir William de Zouch, Jobn Herny, William Vaus, 


e Vita Ricardi II. 178. 
John 
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_ Lee, Fohn Longford, Thomas Payne, and John Elnſtow, to 
treat with Owen and his council about the ranſom. It was agreed 


to pay ſix thouſand marks on the day of St. Martin following, 


and give, as hoſtages for the payment of the remainder, his 
eldeſt ſon, and ſome other perſons. And, in order to raiſe the 


money, Henry gave licence to Robert Braybrook + biſhop of 


London, and two others, feoffees of divers lordſhips for lord Grey, 
to ſell the lordſhip of Herteleigb in Kent. He alſo abſolved him 
for ſix years from the forfeiture of two-thirds of the profits of 
his Iriſþ eſtates, uſually exacted from ſuch who were non-reſident 
in that kingdom. 

AFTER this he was ſet at liberty, and he and his tenants ſuf- 
fered to enjoy their property without moleſtation. It is probable, 
that Owen engaged his lordſhip to obſerve a neutrality, as another 
term of redemption. Lord Grey ſeemed likewiſe to think it 


neceſſary to ſecure both his people and himſelf by an alliance 


with Owen; for no ſooner was he releaſed, than he married Fane, 
third daughter of the furious chieftain. He had no iſſue by this 
lady. The match was probably compulſive; at beſt, political. 
Some of the Engliſh hiſtorians pretend that he died in captivity : 
but that he obtained his liberty, and long ſurvived this treaty, is 
evident: for in 1409, he was ordered by Henry to his eſtates, to 
repel the ravages his father-in-law made on the borders. He 
even lived to ſerve in the French wars in the reign of Henry V. 
and his ſucceſſor, and died in the year 1440 J. 


R 


® Rymer, viii. 279. + Dugdale's Baron. i. 717. t Collins's 
Peerage, il, 382. 
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Own, after ſecuring this potent enemy, began to give a free 
rein to his revenge; to puniſh ſuch of his countrymen whom he 
conſidered as traitors to the generous cauſe of freedom, by an 
unnatural adherence to the Exgliſb, whoſe yoke they had borne 
for ſuch a length of time. 

He burnt the houſes of Kevn y fan, and Ceſail-gyfarch, be- 
longing to Jevan ap Meredyth, a partizan of the houſe of Lan- 
cafter ; and to whom, and Meredyth ap Hwikin Llumd of Glyn-lliven 
was intruſted (under an Eugliſb captain) the caſtle of Caernarvon. 
This place was ſo cloſely blocked up by the friends of Glyndwr, 
that Jevan happening to die there at that time, it was found ne- 
ceſſary to carry his corpſe by ſea, in order to inter it in the pariſh- 
church of Penmorva, on the other fide of the county *. 

Hower. SeLz of Nannau in Merionethftire, firſt couſin to Owey, 
had a harder fate, He likewiſe was an adherent to the houſe of 
Lancaſter. Owen and this chieftain had been long at variance. I 
have been informed, that the abbot of Kymmer, near Dolgellu, in 
hopes of reconciling them, brought them together, and to all 
appearance effected his charitable deſign. While they were walk- 
ing out, Owen obſerved a doe feeding, and told Howel, who was 
reckoned the beſt archer of his days, that there was a fine mark 
for him. Howe! bent his bow, and, pretending to aim at the 
doe, ſuddenly turned and diſcharged the arrow full at the breaſt 
of Ghndwr, who fortunately had armour heneath his cloaths, ſo 
received no hurt. Enraged at this treachery, he ſeized on Sele, 
burnt his houſe, and hurried him away from the place; nor 
could ever any one learn how he was diſpoſed of: till, forty 


- Hiſt. Gaveatr. 53+ 


years 


* 
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covered in the hollow of a great oak, in which Owen was ſup- | 


poſed to have immured him in reward of his perfidy. The ruins 
of the old houſe are to be ſeen in e 2 a mere compoſt 
of cinders and aſhes. 
| Ir muſt be obſerved, that when Owen was carrying him away, 
his relation Gryfydd ap Gwyn, of Ganlluyd in Ardudwy, attempted 
his reſcue, but was defeated with the loſs of numbers of his men, 
and of his houſes of Berthkoyd and Cefy Cocb, which were burnt 
to aſhes. 

IT was about chis- period that Owen male his revenge on 
the eccleſiaſtics who had favored the cauſe of the Engliſh, His 


conduct in this inſtance feems indefenſible, for he paid no regard 


to the molt facred edifices, but facritegiouſly deſtroyed the ca- 
thedrals of Bangor and St. Aſaph, with the epiſcopal palace, and 
the canons houſes belonging to the laſt. He vented, in a parti- 
cular manner, his reſentment againſt the laſt; as the biſhop, Jobn 
Trevor, received his preferment from Richard, yet was ſo diſloyal 
as to pronounce againſt his unfortunate mafter the ſentence of 
depoſition, in favor of the uſurping Henry; and afterwards to 
accept an embaſly to the court of Spain, to juſtify e 8 
proceedings to the reigning prince. 

HENRY conſidered him as a fufferer in his ea therefore 
gave power to the biſhops of Hereford, Voltorno, and Bangor, to 
ſuffer him to hold in commendam the living of Meived, with the 
chapels of Pool and Kegidva, or Guilsfield, in order to 2 oaks 
his dignity during the ravage of his dioceſe * 


® Rymer, viii. 222+ 246; the biſhop of Poltermo probably acted as the pope's legata. 
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Tazvor whomed to England about the time of the. deſtruction 


of his cathedral. Two years after this, he revolted from Henr), 


and joined with Ghndwr, to whom he adhered the reſt of his days. 
He appeared in arms with him in the year 1409 +. In the year 
following, on the decline of Owen's affairs, he retired to Paris, 


died, and was buried in the chapel of the infirmary of the abby 4: 


Owen CONFIRMS 
HIM IN HIS SEE; 


AN Db DEPOSES THE 
BISHOP OF Ban-. 
GOR, 


St. Viftoire there; and the following epitaph inſcribed to his 


memory : 


Hic jacet Reverendus in Caz1sTo Pater Johannes Epiſcopus Japbenſis in 
Wallia, qui obiit A. D. 1410. Die Veneris x menſis Aprilis; cujus anima 
feliciter requieſcat in pace. Amer. 


GLYN DWR was pleaſed to confirm Trevor in his ſee, on return- 
ing to his allegiance; but depoſed from that of Bangor + Richard 
Younge, for his adherence to the uſurper, and kept him in cloſe 
confinement. Owen alſo appointed in his room Llewelyn, or, as 


ſome call him, Lerois Bifort; whoſe name is mentioned in 1406, 


among the chief of the inhabitants. fined or outlawed on account 
of Glyndwr's inſurrection in the iſle of Angleſey. He afterwards 
joined with the earl of Northumberland and lord Barde/ph, and 
was taken priſoner in the caſtle of Brambam Moor, in February 
1407-8, when thoſe two noblemen were lain: but the biſhop's 
life was ſpared, as he-was found unarmed ||. 

HENRY was alarmed at the ſucceſſes of Glyndwr, and reſolved 
to march in perſon againſt him once more. He iſſued out writs 
$ to the lieutenants of Nottingham and Derby, and to thoſe of 
thirty-two other counties, dated from the caſtle of Berkehamſtede, 


+ Rymer, viii. 588, 1 Willie's Bangor, 84. || Goodwin, 648. 
9 Rymer 7 viii. 264. 
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June 5th ; in which he requires them to aſſemble the forces of 
their reſpective juriſdictions, and to attend him at Lichfield on the 


th of Jaly, in order to ſuppreſs this dangerous revolt. 

 BerorE the king could aſſemble his forces, news arrived of the 
great victory which Ghndwr obtained, on the 22d of June, over Sir 
Edmund Mortimer. Otwen,. after the defeat of lord Grey, purſued 


his reſentment againſt all the chieftains unfavorable to his de- 
ſigns; advanced with his army towards. Herefordſhire, . and the 
borders of South Wales; and carried fire. and. ſword through the 


lands of his opponents. None ſuffered ſo ſeverely as the vaſſals 


and tenants of Edward Mortimer earl of March, a child of ten. 


years of age,. who, with his brother Roger, was in the cuſtody 
of the king at that. time. Henry was very ſenſible of the juſt 
title this child had to the crown, being deſcended from Lionel 


duke of Clarence, third ſon to Edward III. His title had even. 
been acknowleged in parlement. This increaſed. his majeſty's 
apprehenſions, and made him confider the misfortunes of that. 


family the ſtrengthening of his own throne. 

SIR Benn . to this youth, unable any 
longer to bear the depredations of Owen, collected a large body. 
of his nephew's tenants and retainers out of the county of Here- 
ford, and the adjacent parts, particularly from Meliemdd in 
Radnorſhire, and with theſe marched againſt the invader. A 
bloody action enſued on Bryn-glas, a mountain near Pilletb, 
a little ſouth-weſt of Knighton, in Radnorſhire. Victory de- 
clared in favor of our countryman. Some writers- aſſert, that 
the archers of Mortimer's army bent their bows againſt their: 
own. party. Another ſays , that March's MWelſb tenants took. 


* Stow, 327. f Vita Ricardi I. 178. 
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to flight at the firſt onſet, and occaſioned the defeat. The loſ 
chiefly fell on the people of Herefordſbire. Eleven hundred fell 
on the ſide of Mortimer. The ſhamefull villanie uſed by the 
© Welſhwomen towards the dead carcaſſes,” ſays Holinſbed, was 

ſuch as honeſt eares would be aſhamed to heare, and continent 
toongs to ſpeak thereof. The dead bodies might not be bu. 
ried, without great ſummes of monie 0 for libertie to con- 
veie them awaie . 


SHAKESPEAR flings a fine horror over this dreadful tale, in 
relating, 


4 
. 


o 


When, all athwart there came 
A poſt from Wales loaden with heavy news; 

_ Whoſe worſt was, that the noble Mortimer, 
Leading the men of Hereford/hire to fight 
Againſt the irregular and wild Glendower, 
Was by the rude hands of that Welfman taken; 3 
A thouſand of his people butchered, 

Upon whoſe dead corpſe there was ſuch miſuſe, 
Such beaſtly, ſhameleſs transformation 

By thoſe W:/þwomen done, as may not be, 
Without much ſhame, re-told or ſpoken of. 


I wisr I could exculpate my countrywomen from this heavy 
charge. It originates from Thomas de Walſingham, an hiſtorian 
who, it muſt be confeſſed, wrote within forty years of this event. 
To his authority I beg leave to oppoſe that of another antient 


writer, who aſcribes theſe barbarities to a follower of Glyndwr, 


* Helinſred, 520; who relates it from Walingham. Thoſe who wiſh to read 
the horrid tale, may conſult the laſt, p. 557. Camdeni Script. Angl. 
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one Rees a Gyrch . I flatter myſelf that this was the adds for, 
had it been otherwiſe, it would have been totally unneceſſary to 
diſcourage the Engliſh, by an expreſs law +, from marrying 
with ſuch furies as the Melſbwomen were repreſented to have 

Was hiſtorians pretend, that the young. earl of March was 
preſent at this defeat ; was made priſoner ; and, to enſure 
his allegiance, obliged to marry a daughter of Ghndwr. But 


at this time he endured another ſpecies of confinement at 


Windſor : his uncle commanded the forces of the family, and 
loſt his liberty in the battle. Great inſtances were made to 
Henry for leave to ranſom him ; but the jealous king, rejoicing 
in the misfortunes of this rival houſe, ſuffered him to continue in 


the power of his enemy; alleging, that Sir Zdmund had treacher- 


ouſly flung himſelf into the hands of Glyndwr. 

AFTER this victory, Glyndwr received from all parts of 2 
acceſſion of ſtrength, Notwithſtanding Henry was indifferent 
about the fate of the Mortimers, his own ſafety now required 
him to act with vigor. The deſign of aſſembling his army at 
Lichfield was laid aſide. New writs were iſſued out, dated the 
21ſt of Fuly, It was reſolved to diſtract the Welſb by three in- 
vaſions from different quarters. The rendevous of the firſt 
army was to be at Shrewſbury, to be commanded by the king 
in perſon ; the ſecond at Hereford, to be aſſembled by Edmund 
earl of Stafford, Richard earl of Warwick, and the lords Grey, 
Abergavenny, Audeley, and Berkly , and the third, under the con- 
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du& of prince Henry, at Cheſter: The forces were to be aſſem- 


bled at each place by the 27th of Auguſt *. 

Owen, aſſured that theſe preparations could not take effect till 
a certain time, gave looſe to his reſentment, . in the beginning of 
Auguſt, againſt the inhabitants of Glamorganſhire, who had ſided 
with the Engliſh. He marched into that county, ravaged it on 
all parts; and, after burning the biſhop's caſtle and the arch- 
deacon's houſe Þ+ at Llandaff, in the ſame inroad he likewiſe burnt 
Cardiff and Abergavenny ; and then returned to make head againſt 
the Engliſh. 

Tur Scots, at this time, took Mong of the commotions 


of the Welfp; and, under the command of the great Douglas, 


invaded England with a body of twelve or thirteen thouſand men, 
It is almoſt certain, that they acted in concert with Ghndwr. 
Both nations were united in a common hatred of the Englißb. 
Both had felt the weight of their power. The Scots meditated 
their inroad at the very time that Henry had drawn his forces to 
the borders of Males, and, as they hoped, left the northern bor- 
ders unguarded. Henry had intelligence, that it was to take 
place on the aſſumption of the bleſſed Virgin, or the 15th of 
Auguſt ; and, in order to defeat it, directed the lieutenant of the 
county of Lincoln to haſten towards the north, with all the men 
he could raiſe. 

Hen&y, during this time, , proceeded on his expedition againſt 
the Yelſh. It does not appear whether the army under bs ſon, 
and that under the earl of Arundel (on whom the command of the 


® Rymer, viii. 271. + Willit's Llandaff, 30, 31. 
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ſecond army was beſtowed) made ſeparate diverſions into differ- 
ent parts of the country in his favor; or whether he united their 
forces with his own. The event of his invaſion was very unfor- 
tunate, Glyndwr, who had too much prudence to hazard a 
battle againſt ſo ſuperior an army, retired to the faſtneſſes 


of the mountains; and drove away the cattle, and deſtroyed 
every means the Engliſb had of ſubſiſtence. The ſeaſon proved 


uncommonly bad; for the very elements ſeem to have warred 
againſt them. A continued courſe of ſtorms and rains, with the 
continual watching againſt an enemy ever hovering over them, 
and ready to take every occaſion of falling on them from the 
heights, waſted the army with ſickneſs and fatigue; and obliged 
the king once more to make a molt inglorious retreat. 

Tr Enghfp, willing to cover their ſhame, attributed the cauſe 
of their diſgrace to the incantations of the Britiſh chieftain; 
* who,” as an old hiſtorian expreſſes, * through art magike (as 
* was thought) cauſed ſuch foule weather of winds, tempeſt, 
© raine, ſhow, and haile, to be raiſed for the annoiance of the 
* king's armie, that the like had not beene heard of.“ Perhaps 
Glyndwr, as well to infuſe terror into his foes, as to give his 
people a more exalted notion of him, might politically inſi- 
nuate his ſkill in ſpells and charms, that they might ſuppoſe 
him aided by more than mortal power. This ſpecies of credu- 
lity was not only ſtrong at this time, but even continued to more 
_ enlightened days. 


Owen, by the mouth of Shakeſpear, ſpeaks thus of his in- 


tercourſe with the tribe of ſpirits, and of his {kill in the myſtic 
arts of divination : 
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Where is he living, clipt in with the ſea 

That chides the banks of England, Wales, or Scotland, 
Who calls me pupil, or has read to me ? 

And bring him out, that is but woman's fon, 

Can trace me in the tedious ways of art, 

Or hold me pace in deep experiments. 

I can call ſpirits from the vaſty deep ! 


THe poet, on this occaſion, plays finely with the warmth of 
Glyndwr ; and draws from him that characteriſtic ſpirit of our 
country, which is nobly prompt to riſe on the appearance, or 
ſometimes even on the very apprehenſion of inſult, *' 

HENRY quickly received news from the north, that ſerved to 
alleviate the ill ſucceſs of his invaſion. The earl of Northum- 
berland, and other northern barons, had aſſembled their forces to 
oppoſe the Scots, then on their return home; overtook them 
on Holyrood-day, or the 15th of September, on Homeldon hill near 
Mooler, and gained over them a complete victory. Numbers 
of the Scotch nobility were ſlain in the fight; and numbers taken, 
among whom was their gallant commander Archibald earl of 
Douglas, ſtyled by his countrymen Tyneman, from the loſs of 
men that attended him in all his conflicts. 

Tr1s battle was productive of great events; and proved in 


the end the deſtruction of the Percy family. It was uſual for 


the priſoners to fall to the ſhare of the victors; and that each 
perſon who was fortunate or brave enough to make. a captive, 
ſhould receive the reward of his valor, by having liberty to ran- 


ſom him, according to his rank or abilities. Henry Percy ſur- 


named Hotſpur, had himſelf, by the fortune of war, been made 
priſoner 
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priſoner by the Scots, and was redeemed according to the antient 


cuſtom of arms. The victors at this time expected and clamed 
the ſame right; but Henry, wiſhing to detain, as hoſtages for the 
peaceable conduct of the Scottiſb nation, theſe illuſtrious captives, 
ſent directions to the earl of Northumberland, that he ſhould by 
no means ſet them at liberty; but that he ſhould deliver them 
to him. Henry ſoftened this demand by rewarding Northumber- 
land with a conſiderable grant of lands on the borders of Scot- 
land * ; and parlement even ſent him a letter of thanks for his 
good ſervices. Notwithſtanding this, the Percies were greatly 
diſſatisfied. Whether their high ſpirit reſented the invaſion of 
the antient title of victors to their priſoners; or whether they 
were ſeized with remorſe for their diſloyalty to their former 
maſter; or whether they were actuated by the ambition of be- 
coming independent; or whether all theſe cauſes might not co- 
operate, is not very certain; yet, from this time, they formed 
their deſign of flinging off their allegiance to Henry. 

A GREAT diſcontent with his government at this period began 


to feize the nation. The affection for the murdered Richard 


revived. So willing were the people to imagine him till alive, 
that the many reports invented on that ſubject were greedily 


ſwallowed; and a proneneſs to revolt almoſt generally ap- 


peared, 
Taz firſt ſtep taken by the Percies, was the releaſe. of the 


Scottiſh priſoners without ranſom. This gained the heart of 

Douglas; who went home, raiſed a body of men, and joined in 

the enterprize. | 
* Rymer, viii. 289. 
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SR Epuuxnp MorTimeR, from the time of his defeat, was 


treated with the utmoſt humanity and reſpect. Ghndwr, politi- 


cally determined to make uſe of this important priſoner as an 
inſtrument of his ambition, reminded him of the right of his 
houſe to the crown of England, and flattered him with the hopes 
of reſtoring it to the throne * of his anceſtors. The Percies, to 
whom he was allied, had made frequent inſtances to Henry for 
his ranſom, who, on falſe and injurious pretences, conſtantly 
refuſed attention to their requeſt ; notwithſtanding, he never 
reſted till he had procured the enlargement of his favorite, lord 
Grey. | „ 
TEE Percies now began to extend their views; and to form 
a confederacy that promiſed fair to effect another revolution, 
They entered into an alliance with Glyndwr; obtained the releaſe 
of Mortimer; and, like the famous triumvirate of Rome, deter- 
mined to divide the empire between them. 
Tris place of meeting, the Mutina of theſe heroes, was at 
the houſe of David Daron, or of Aberdaron, dean of Bangor +, 
ſon of Evan ap Dafydd ap Gryffydad, deſcended from Caradoc ap 
Feſtyn, a prince of Wales. He was a man of intereſt and wealth; 
entered ſtrongly into their views; and in conſequence, in the 
year 1406, was outlawed for his attachment to them, | 
HERE the three chieftains formed the diviſion of Britain. Sir 
Edmund Mortimer, in behalf of his nephew the earl of March, took 
all the country from the Trent and Severn to the eaſtern and 
ſouthern limits of the iſland ; Northumberland was to have all the 


® Vita Ricard; II. 179. + Willis Banger, 122. 
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counties north of the Trent; and Ghndwr ent thing that lay 
beyond the Severn weſtward, | 

| Ir was on this occaſion that Owen, to animate his country- 
men, called up the antient prophecy, which predicted the de- 
ſtruction of Henry, under the name of the Moldwarp, curſed of 
Gop's ozon mouth. Himſelf he ſtyled the dragon; a name he 
aſſumed in imitatation of Uther, whoſe victories over the Saxons 
were foretold by the appearance of a ſtar with a dragon beneath ; 
which Uzber uſed as his badge; and on that account it became a 
favorite one with the Welſß. On Percy he beſtowed the title 
of lion, from the creſt of the family; on Mortimer, that of the 
wolf, probably from a ſimilar reaſon. And theſe three were to 
divide the realm between them. 

'GLyNDWR was now in the meridian of his glory. He nt. 
bled the eſtates of Males at Machynlleth, a town of Montgomery- 
Hire: he cauſed there his title to the principality to be acknow- 
leged, and was formally crowned. 

Ar this meeting he narrowly eicaped aſſaſſination, Absenz the 
chieftains, who appeared to ſupport his title, came a gentleman 
of Brecknockſhire, David Gam, or the one- eyed; a man, ſays Mr. 
Carte , who held his eſtate of the honor of Hereford, who 
had long been in the ſervice of Bolingbrook, and was firmly at- 
tached to his intereſt. Notwithſtanding he had married a ſiſter 
of .Glyndwr, yet ſuch a furious hatred had he conceived to his 
cauſe, that he appeared at the aſſembly with the ſecret and 
treacherous reſolution of murdering his prince and brother-in- 
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law. Carte ſays, that he was inſtigated to it by Henry : but 
gives no authority for his aſſertion. Party-zeal, or hopes of 


reward, probably determined him to ſo nefarious a deed. He 
| was a fit inſtrument for the purpoſe: a man of unſhaken cou- 


rage; which was afterwards put to the proof in the following 
reign, at the battle of Azincourt. This was the gentleman who 
was ſent to explore the numbers of the enemy before the 
action; and who informed the king, that there were enough to 
kill, enough to be taken priſoners, and enough to run away. In the 
battle, David, his ſon-in-law Roger Vychan, and his relation 
Walter Lkvuyd, reſcued the king, when environed with his 
foes. They ſayed his life at the expence of their own, and fell 


with many mortal wounds. The king, after the victory, ap- 


proached the place where they lay weltering in their blood ; and, 
in the moment of death, beſtowed on them the only reward 
of their valor which he could confer in that ſad time, the ho- 
nor of knighthood. 

Bur to return to the ſubject immediately under conſideration, 
The plot of David againſt Glyndwr was diſcovered. He was 
arreſted and impriſoned ; and would have met with his merited 
puniſhment, if he had not been ſaved by the interceſſion of 
Owen's beſt friends and warmeſt partizans . He was pardoned 
on a ſolemn promiſe of attachment to the cauſe of Glyndwr and 
his country. It appears, that our chieftain did not chuſe to rely 
on his promiſe; but kept him in cloſe confinement till the year 
1412, as will appear in the tranſaction of that period, 


Hanes Hiſt, Hales, 321. 
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- Grywpw, as uſual, died his vengeance on the lands and 


dependents of Dafydd Gam; entered his country, and burnt his 
| houſe; and, while it was burning, calling one of David's tenants, 
ſpoke thus merrily to him in verſe ; which ſhews the general turn 


of our people to the rhyming art : 


O gweli 41 wr coch Ci 

Yn ymofyn y Gyrnigwen : 
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A nòd y glo ar on 1 8808 | 
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PREPARATIONS were made with great vigor by all parties, 


Hotſpur, leaving his father ill at Berwick, marched with his forces 
from the north; and, paſſing through Cheſhire, a county ever 


affectionate to Richard, was joined there by a numerous party. 


Percy: ſent to Owen, to deſire he would meet him; but our 
countryman declined to comply : howſoever, numbers of the 
Welſh joined Hotſpur, and marched with him to Lichfeld, carry- 
ing the ſtag, the badge of the late king, as a party diſtinc- 
+ tion, In that city he publiſhed his reaſons for taking arms 
againſt. Henry, whom the family had ſo lately placed on the 
throne *®, From hence he led his army towards Shrew/bury ; 
probably becauſe he found himſelf too weak to attack the 
uſurper ; for it ſeems as if his intention had been to have met 
him on his. march, had Ghndwr joined him with his whole 
force. e on the other Hand, had formed a conhderable 
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army in Wates ; and Sir Edmund Mortimer had raiſed the vaſſals 


of his nephew. 

In the month of March, Henry gave a ſtrong proof of the 
high opinion he had of his fon Henry of Monmouth, afterwards 
king of England, at this time only fifteen years of age ; for by 
writ, dated from Jeſftminſter the 7th of that month, he appoints 
him his lieutenant for Wales * and all the adjacent counties, 
with full powers to raiſe men, and to act againſt the inſurgents 
as he ſhould think proper: to enquire into all treaſons ; to ex- 


amine who ſupplied the rebels with arms or proviſions z, and to 


grant pardon to all who would lay down their arms, and give 
ſecurity for their peaceful behaviour. 

Havixo thus provided, as he imagined, for the ſecurity of 
the borders of England on the fide of Wales, he began to conſi- 
der of his march againft the Percies. But hearing that Ghn- 
dwr T, by reaſon of want of proviſions, was preparing to make 
an inroad into the borders, iſſued orders from Heftminſter, 
dated June 12th, to the lieutenant of Glouceſterſhire , to prepare 
to repel the invaſion, with forces he ſhould aſſemble for that 
purpoſe. , Henry then made a moſt expeditious march to Burton 
upon Trent, where we find him on the 16th, on his way againft 
the northern rebels d. Here he underſtood that Percy, with his 
army, had advanced towards Shrew/bury, and was preparing to 
effect a junction with the forces of Glyndwr and Mortimer. He 
well knew the importance of preventing it from taking place; 


® Rymer, viii. 291. + Idem, 304. 1 Idem, 314. 
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and 
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and directed his march towards that town, as is ſaid, by the advice 


of the earl of Dunbar, a Scottiſh nobleman, who had eſpouſed his 


cauſe. The diſpatch with which the king executed this reſolu- 
tion, ſaved his crown, Glyndwr, who had aſſembled his forces 
at Ofweſtry, had ſent off. only his firſt diviſion, amounting to 
four thouſand men, who behaved with ſpirit in the day of ac- 
tion“; in which fell his brother-in-law Sir Jenin Hanmer f. 
Henry prevented him from proceeding with the reſt, by poſting 


himſelf between Ghndwr and Shrew/bury, and at the critical time 


that the northern rebels were about to ſcale the walls. Percy 
quitted the attempt; and, after rejecting the offer of peace, 
attacked the royal army at Battlefield, three miles from the 
place. He behaved with the ſpirit worthy of his name; fell 
valiantly, and with him the hopes of his party. This action 
happened on the 2 1ſt of June. Ghndum had the mortification 
of being obliged to remain all the time inactive, at the head of 
twelve thouſand men, at Ofweftry. The Welſb hiſtorians paſs an 
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unjuft cenſure on him for his conduct on this occaſion, and * 


blame him for what, it ſeems, he could not effect. His great 
overſight appears to me to have been the neglect of attacking 
Henry immediately after the battle, when the royal forces had 
| ſuſtained a vaſt loſs, and were overcome with fatigue; when his 
own followers, and the remains of the northern troops, would 
have formed an army nearly double to that of the king; when 
Northumberland, now recovered from his illneſs, was in full march 
towards him, the army of Mortimer entire, that of the king 


2 Holinſord, 523. + Collins's Baronets, ii, 236. ed. 1720. 
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| conſtrained to go northward.” Ghndwr carried on a marauding 


war, and plundered the now defenceleſs marches. The king 
returned ſucceſsful from the north to the borders of Wales, de- 


termined to chaſtiſe the inſurgents; but was obliged to deſiſt 


from his enterprize, for want of money to pay his troops, and 


proviſions to ſubſiſt them. He did propoſe to remedy the firſt, 
by ſeizing on the ſuperfluous wealth of the prelates; but was 
prevented by the ſpirit of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 
boldly declared, that none of his province ſhould be ſpoiled 


on any account; which fruſtrated Henry's intent on Glynder. 


The prelate was afterwards better adviſed, -and made a grant of 


the renth towards the king's neceſſary charges. 


HunRY SECURES 
THE WEISI CAS- 
TLES» 


| NoTninG more was fone this year than * ſecuring the 
Welſßb caſtles, and placing over them perſons of known fidelity, 


The king dates his writ from JYorcefter, the 8th of September; and, 


addreſſing it to Guy Mohun biſhop of St. David, at that time 
keeper of the privy-ſeal, and treaſurer of England, commits to 
him the cuſtody of the caſtle of Llangachn; that of Llanyndovery 
to John Touchet lord Audley : ; Laghern to Sir Henry le Scrope; 
Crickhowel to John Pauncefort; Tretour to James Berkley; Aber- 
gavenny and Harald Ewyas to Sir William Beauchamp; Goderych to 
Sir Thomas Nevil de Furnivale; Erdefley to Sir Nicholas Montgo- 
mery; Carleon and Uſ# to Sir Edward Charlton of Powys , Caer- 
philli and Gwialacy to Conſtantia lady Deſpenſer; Menerbere to Sir 
Jobn Cornwall , Payne Caſtle and Reyl to Thomas earl of Warwick ; 
Huntyngdon to Anne counteſs of Stafford, Lynhbales and Dorſton to 


* Folinſped, 5 24. 
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Sir Walter Fitz-Walter ; Stepulton to John Brian baron of Burford, 
Brampton to Brian de Brampton ; ; and to Sir John Chandos 1277 
caſtle of Snowdon *. | 

_ Tut laſt public act relating to the inſurrections of the marches, 
was to empower the prince of Wales to treat with certain Cheſhire 
7 gentlemen about their fines, for appearing in arms in the battle 
of Shrewſbury. | 

O the 14th and 15th of the ſame month, he gives power to 
William Beauchamp to pardon certain of the vaſſals on his lands 
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of Abergavenny and Ewyas Harald, who had appeared in arms in 


behalf of Ghndwr; and to the famous Sir Jahn Oldcaftle, John 
ap Henry, and John Fairford, clerk, to pardon the inhabitants of 
Brecknock, Built, Cancreſſelly, Hay; Glynbough, and Dynas; to re- 
ceive their weapons; and to oblige them to take an oath of fide- 
lity. In this the king only ſecures their perſons, but reſerves to 
himſelf their forfeited lands, goods, and chattels, The firſt is 
dated from Hereford ; the other from Devenok . 


1404. 
| NoTwITHSTANDING the French king had conſented, through 
the neceſſity of his own affairs, to a truce of thirty years with 
Henry, yet he never could be brought to acknowlege his title 
to the crown. In his treaties, Charles ſtyles him only notre couſin 
' Angleterre ||, or Henry of Lancaſter, or our adverſary of England, 
or the ſucceſſor of the late king Richard d. There is all the ap- 
pearance of a correſpondence between Charles and the Engliſb and 
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Welſh inſurgents i in the laſt year; and that the expedition to- 
wards Shrew/oury, and an invaſion of England by the French, 
were concerted, to diſtract the attention of Henry, T heir fleets 
hovered over our coaſts under other pretences. They even 
landed in the iſle of Wight, and did N damage to the 
country. 

AN open war was daily Bed with Fawn The parlement 
took the ſafety of the king's perſon into conſideration. His 
houſhold was regulated ; and in particular, it was ordered, that 
no Frenchman or „ ſhould remain about his majeſty's 


perſon “. 


TE wiſdom of this proviſion ſoon became very apparent. A 
league, offenſive and defenſive, was formed between Charles and 
Owen. Owen ſent his chancellor Grifith Yonge, doctor of laws, 


and his kinſman John Hanmer, embaſſadors to the French, Their 


Lracvt con- 
"CLUDED BETWEEN 
THEM, 


appointment is dated from Dofgelly, in a princely ſtyle : Datum 
apud Doleguelli, 10 die men/is Maii, MCCCC. quarto et princi- 
patus noſtri quarto; and 1 Owixus Dei gratia princeps Wal- 
Ne. 

CHARLES received them with open arms, The league was 
ſigned at Paris on the 14th of June. The perſons that acted on 
the part of Charles were James Bourbon earl of March, and John 
biſhop of Carnot. Owen's ambaſſadors ſigned their part on the 
14th of July, in the houſe of Ferdinand de Corbey, chancellor of 
France; ſeveral prelates and perſons of high rank attending as 


Parliamentary Hiſt, ii. 79. + Byner, viii. 356. 
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witneſſes ®. Glyndwr ratified this treaty on the 12th of January 
1405, from his caſtle of Lampadarn +. 

Taz affairs of Glyndwr bore ſo proſperous an aſpect, that 
about this time Trevor biſhop of St. Aſaph revolted from Henry, 
and joined with his countryman; whether actuated by remorſe 


for his dealings with his old maſter, or tempted by the hopes of 


preferment under a new government, is not evident. 

Owrx opened the campaign of this year with vigor. He 
laid waſte the country of his enemies; took ſeveral caſtles, 
among others, thoſe of Harlech and Aberyſtwyth. Some he diſ- 
mantled, and others he reſerved, and garriſoned. He then di- 
rected his march into Montgomeryſvire, and fell in with an Engliſh 
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army at Mynydd crm du. They attacked him, ſlew many of his 


men, and obliged him to retreat. He ſoon repaired this diſ- 


grace; for, collecting his forces again, he purſued the victors 


with ſuch expedition, that he overtook them at a place called 
Craig y Dorth, near Monmouth; defeated, and purſued them to 


the very gates of every town or caſtle they had fled to. 

Taz Engliſh hiſtorians mention the defeat of Glyndwr. They 
inform us, that the Eugliſs army was commanded by Richard 
Beauchamp earl of Warwick, who took the banner of Glyndwr Þ ; 
but are filent in reſpect of the revenge that ſo immediately fol- 
lowed. The king undertook nothing this year againſt Ghndewr. 
Beauchamp had large poſſeſſions in the county of Monmouth, and 
found it requiſite to raiſe his vaſſals to preſerve his country from 
deſolation. 1 | 

* Rymer, viii« 365, 366, 367. Idem, 382. 4 Dugdale's 
Baron, i. 243. | | 
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Tuis year opened with an attempt of a very extraordinary 
nature; nothing leſs than to free from their confinement the 
young earl of March and his brother, with the intent of ſetting 
up the title of the firſt againſt that of Henry, and to involve the 
whole kingdom in his quarrel. There were many engaged in the 
deſign. Wales was to have been his aſylum, and Glyndwr his pro- 
tector: ſuch deep intelligence had he with the diſſaffected, even 


near the ſeat of the court. March was kept in cloſe cuſtody at 


Windſor, a royal reſidence, amidſt guards, and ſecured, by every 


precaution that a jealous uſurper could invent. Notwithſtanding, 


a plot was laid. Conſtance lady Spencer, widow to lord Spencer, 
and ſiſter to the duke of York, contrived their deliverance, She 
procured falſe keys, ſtole away the two youths, and was haſ- 
tening with them towards Wales, when they were ſeized and 
brought back. The lady was impriſoned. A ſeverer fate at- 
tended the poor ſmith that made the keys, who was beheaded, 
after having both his hands chopped oft. 

Fon rug now began to frown upon Glyndwr. The firſt 
experience he had of her mutability was on the 11th of 
March : a body of his partizans, to the amount of eight thou- 
ſand, had aſſembled out of Glamorganſbire, Uſte, Netherwent, 
and Overwent. As uſual, they began their march with deſolat- 


ing the country; and burnt part of the town of Groſmont, in 


the county of Monmouth. Henry prince of Wales was at that 
time at Hereford, with the army entruſted to him by his father, 


* Hali aſbeu, 527. 
ready 
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ready to open the campaign. He there received an account of the 
defeat of theſe malecontents, by a handful of men commanded by 
Sir Gilbert Talbot, joined by Sir William Newport and Sir Fohn 
Greindre. He tranſmitted the account to his father, in a letter 
written in an uncommon ſtrain of piety and dutifulneſs, contra- 
dictory to the popular opinion of his early licentiouſneſs ; for at 
that time he was only ſeventeen years ' of age. He begins 
with imploring Heaven for its favor towards his father: Je 
ſupplie vraiement que DiE u vous montre graciouſment pour vous ſor 
miracle on toutes parties, loez ſoit il en toutes ſes oeures.—1l eff 
bien voirs, que la victoire weſt 5 en la multitude de . mes en 
la puiſſance de Dixu. 

- IT ſeems that the Yelp forgot the antient ſpirit of their coun- 
try; and yielded an eaſy victory to the enemy. Eight hundred 
or a thouſand were ſlain. No quarter was given on the occa- 
ſion, except to one perſon, an grant chiefteyn entre eulxs. The 
humanity of young Henry appears to great advantage on this 
affair. He tells his father, that he would have ſent the priſoner 
to him, but that he could not yet ride with any eaſe (I ſup- 
| poſe on account of his wounds) mes il ne poet chivacher uncore a 


ſm aiſe*. 


with another army. They probably were reinforced by the 
fugitives from the laſt action. Another battle was fought on 
the fifteenth of the ſame month, at Mynydd y Pull Melyn in 


 Brecknockſhire, again fatal to the cauſe of Owen, Fifteen hun- 


® Rymer, viii. 390. 


x 7 dred 


To repair this diſaſter, Ghndwr inſtantly ſent one of his ſons 
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dred of his men were lain or taken priſoners : among the laſt 
was his ſon; among the firſt his brother Tudor, who reſembled 
Ghndwr ſo greatly, that a report was ſpread of his death, to the 
great dejection of his. countrymen : but, on examining the dead 
body, it was found to want a wart over the eye, which diſtin- 
guiſhed our chieftain. from his brother. According to Carte *, 
young Henry commanded. at this battle. 

HoLinsntD + mentions another defeat which the Welſb ſuſ- 
tained in the month of May, in which Gryffydd Yonge, Owen's 
chancellor, was made prifoner. I ſuſpe& that the hiſtorian con- 


founds this action with that near Graſmont; but that the chan- 


cellor was the great chieftain there made priſoner, muſt be a. 
miſtake ;z. for we find him witneſs, the next year, to a pardon. 
granted by Owen to one Jevan Goch. 

ArTzx theſe defeats, al Glamergayſvire ſubmitted to the king, 
a few faithful friends only excepted ; who, on difcovering that 
Owen was alive, fled and joined him. It was at this time that 
he ſuffered thoſe diſtreſſes which the Zngih attribute to the 
latter part of his life. During this diſperſion of his friends, he 
was obliged to ſeek protection from a few truſty, partizans ; and 
often to conceal himſelf in caves and deſert places. A: cavern 
near the ſea- ſide, in the pariſh of Llangehynin, in the county of, 
Aerioneth, is ſtill called Ogef Owain, in which he was ſecretly 


' ſupported by Eamfed ap Aaron, of the tribe of Ednowain ap 


Bradwen. | | 
Taz bard Folo Gich deplores his. abſence; and. calls him 
home from different parts of the globe, to re- poſſeſs himſelf of 
. ii. 665. IF 5 23, 

| - 1 
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his principality, He in one place ſuppoſes him to be at 
Rome, and entreats him to return laden with tokens from St. 


le 
- AsovT this time the earl of e began another 


conſpiracy; which was detected, and ſeveral of his adherents 


were executed. Among others, one Sir John Griffith, a Welſh 


knight; which makes it probable, that the earl and Ghndwr 
ſill ated in concert. The king, by his activity, quickly fruſ- 
trated this plot; ſeized on the earl's caſtles, and obliged him 
to fly into Scotland for protection. With him fled the biſhops 
of St. Aſaph and Bangor *, and the abbot of Velbect. The two 
firſt were probably placed by Ghndwr about the earl, to conſult 
the proper meaſures for the ſucceſsful execution of their 
deſigns. 
| Henzy then returned, and marched into Wales with an 
army of 37;000 men, The ſame ill- fortune attended him in 
this as in former expeditions. The weather proved ſo bad, that 
he was obliged to make a haſty retreat to Worcęſter, aggravated 
with the loſs of fifty of his carriages T. Shakefpear makes our 
Chieftain thus vaunt the frequent defeats of his antagoniſt, even 


ems 85 battle of Shrewſbury : 


Three times hath Hats Bolingbroke made head 
Againſt my pow'r ; thrice from the banks of Ve, 
And ſandy-bottom'd Severn, have I ſent 

Him bootleſs home, and weather-beaten back. 


| © Ferdun, Scotichronicone ii. 4416 + Walfngham, 566, 


7 | Nor- 
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NoTwITHSTANDING the ill ſucceſs of the king, the affairs of 
Owen would, in all probability, have found a ſad change, had 
not, at this very period, his ally Charles VI. ſent him a moſt ſea- 
ſonable aſſiſtance ; which, for a conſiderable time, prolonged the 
war, and delayed his total ruin, A conſiderable armament was 
made in the ports of France. It was planned by the duke of 
Orleans *, regent of France: during the inſanity of Charles. The 
invaſion was te have taken place the preceding year; and (as. 
Rapin obſerves) ſeems to have been intended to coincide with the 
inſurrection of Scroope archbiſhop of York, and other noblemen 
in the north. Their attempt proved fatal to them. But the 
fleet, conſiſting. of a hundred and forty ſhips, ſailed from Breſt 
the latter end of June, with an army of twelve thouſand. 
men. According to the hiſtorian of this reign, Mademoiſelle 


de Luſſan +, there were among them eight hundred men. at arms, 
fix hundred croſs-bows, - and twelve hundred foot-ſoldiers, all, 


choſen troops. 


Ou hiſtorians ſay, that they were commanded by the Mare- 
-chal de Montmorency; but I cannot diſcover that any of that great 
houſe was engaged in the expedition. The fleet was under the 
command of Renaud de Trie, lord of | Serifontaine, admiral of. 
France; the land. forces under that of Jean de Rieux, lord of 
Rieux and Rochfort, Marſhal of France, Under him ſerved Jean, 
or, as Moreri calls him, Aubert de Hangeſt Sire de Hugueville, maſter 
ef the croſs-bows ; and who, by. reaſon, of the age and infirmi- 


* Hiſtoire et regne de Charles VI. tom. iv. 190, © Þ Ibid, 
| ties. 
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ties of Rieux, ſeems to have been the acting general. According 
to the genius of the nation, the officers made the moſt iL. 


lant appearance; and Hugueville actually ſold to the church of 
Paris his fine eſtate of Agentourt near Mondidier, in order to 
furniſh himſelf with a magnificent equipage “. 


Tar fleet had a very favorable paſſage ;. but, by neglect of pro- | 


viding ſufficient quantity of freſh water, moſt of the horſes pe- 
fiſhed. According to. the beſt authority +, the forces landed, 
under the command of Hugueville, in Milford Haven. He im- 


mediately marched towards Caermarthen, which he beſieged and 


took by capitulation, The garriſon were ſuffered to depart, and 
had liberty to take their effects with them 4. | 

He declined making any attempt on Pembroke, by reaſon of 
the ſtrength of the caſtle ; but ſat down before Haverford. weſt : 
where the earl of Arundel made ſo gallant a defence, that the 
French were obliged to, raiſe the ſiege with conſiderable loſs. 
Chndwr had, by this time, reached 7 enbigh with ten thouſand 


men, where he was joined by Hugueville. As ſoon as the neceſ- 


fary preparations were finiſhed, they marched through Glamor- 
ganſbire, reached Worceſter, and burnt the ſuburbs, and ravaged. 
the country round F. 8 

As ſoon as Henry heard of the intended invaſion, he iſſued. 
out a proclamation |, dated from Weſtminſter, Fuly 2d; in which. 


he directs the lieutenants of ſeveral counties to raiſe forces to 


repel the foe, Lord Berkley, and Henry Pay admiral of the 


* Hiſtoire et regne de Charles VI. tom. iv, 190. + Rymer, viii. 406. 
.? Walkngbam, 566, $ Monſirelet. I Hauer, viii. 
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einque ports, commanded at fea, and burnt, according to our ac- 
counts, fifteen of the French ſhips as they lay at anchor in MI. 
| ford Haven; and afterwards (joined by Sir Thomas Swinborn) took 
fourteen more in their paſſage to Wales, laden with ammuni- 
tion and proviſions for the army. Madamoiſelle de Luss au 
takes notice of the firſt ; but candidly confeſſes, that the French 
were ſo terrified with the appearance of thirty fail of our 
ſhips, that they themſelves directed the deſtruction of thoſe 
veſſels, _ | | | ” 

Iv the beginning of Auguſt, Henry received advice that the 
French were landed; and again ſends out a proclamation, dated 
from Pontefraft, Auguſt 9th, addreſſed to the lieutenant of the 
county of Hereford, with orders to raiſe without delay his forces, 
and repair with them to the city of Hereford. It is in this 
proclamation he expreſsly calls the French general, lord of Hupue- 
ville. 3 | 

HENRY marched in perſon to oppoſe an enemy now grown 
ſo very formidable; but Hugueville, after plundering the country, 
on the king's approach, made a ſudden retreat, and poſted him- 
ſelf on a high hill, about three leagues from Worcęſter, with a 
deep valley between his and the royal army. Each endeavored 
to bring the enemy to make the attack; and for eight days they 
reſpectively preſented themſelves in order of battle, and ſo con- 
tinued from morning till night; but neither party ventured to 
deſcend from its advantageous ſituation, During this time, there 


. * Walfingham, 566 ; who adds, that a marſhal and ſeven captains were taken 
at the ſame time. | 
were 
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were ſeveral ſkirmiſhes. The loſs on both ſides was about two 
hundred, beſides numbers wounded. The French loſt Patrouil- 
lart de Trie, lord of Mouci and Pleſis, chamberlain to the king, 
and brother to the admiral; a gallant officer, whoſe fate was 
much lamented by the army. There fell that day alſo the lord 
of Martelonne, and the lord of La Falle; and, as Hall ſays, the 
baſtard of Bourbon, Our hiſtorians ſeem to exagperate their- 
loſs, adding to it that of five hundred other gentlemen ;. 
but Monftrelet aſſerts, that on a review of the French troops, 
when they returned home, only ſixty were found miſ- 
ling. % | 
Tur camp that Omen is ſuppoſed to have poſſeſſed, is on 
Wobury hill, in the pariſh of Mpbittley, exactly nine miles north- 
weſt of Yorceſter. It is ſurrounded with a ſingle foſs; and contains 
near twenty-ſeven acres. It probably had been an antient Britiſb 
poſt ; but was extremely convenient for Ghndwr, not only by. 
reaſon of its ſtrength, but, as Wales lay open to him, he had it 
in his power to retreat among the mountains whenever he found: 
it neceſſary, I never had an opportunity of examining the na- 
ture of the ground, and how far it ſuits the deſcription given by. 
Monſtrelet; but the public will have their curioſity amply grati- 
fied by the pen of my friend Dr. Nasn, now employed in: 
forming the hiſtory of his native county. 

Henzy acted the part of a prudent general, by cutting off 
the means of every ſupply from the enemy ; who,. worn with 
famine and fatigue, . in the midnight of the eighth day decampe 


. Moreri 3. who ſays he ſell at the attack of Haver for d-wi/t. 


with. 
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with the utmoſt ſecrecy, and retired into Yales *. Monſftrelet makes 


the king quit his ſtation firſt, and return the Tame night to Worce/. 


ter; and adds, that the French attacked him in his retreat, and took 


from him eighteen waggons loaden with proviſions. Hall, on the 


contrary, ifures us, that Henry © chaſed the enemy from hilles 


* to dales, from dales to woddes, from woddes to mariſhes, and 


* yet could never have them at any advantage. A worlde it was 
* to ſee his quotidiane removyng ; his paynfull and buſy wan. 
* deryng, his troubleſome and uncertayne abidyng, his con- 
* tinual mocion, his daily peregrinacion in the deſert felles and 
* craggy mountains of that barreine, unfertile, and depopulate 
* countrey.* In the end, the king, unable any longer to ſubſiſt 
his army in a country which Glyndwr had expreſsly deſtroyed 
to diſtreſs his enemy, was obliped to deſiſt from his purſuit. and 
to return to Worceſter; and, as Hall owns, in his retreat, loſt * cer- 
* tayn cariages laden with vitayle, to his great diſpleaſure, and 
to the great comforte of the Welſh.” 

I MusT enquire when Henry had leiſure for ſo long and tedious 
a campaign; for I find him the 22d of Auguſt at Pontefra?, 
the 27th at Worceſter, and the 4th of September at Hereford. In 
four days from that time, it appears he was at Faxflete. 

Ar Beverley, the 13th of the ſame month. At Biſbopthorp in 
the ſame county from the 16th to the 21ſt; the next day at 


Cawoed. After which there is an unaccounted gap of time, till 


he appears again at Worceſter the 6th of Ofober, I am thus 
minute, to ſhew that Henry poſſeſſed a ſtrength of body equal 


* Monftrelet, 16, Hall, 19. 
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to his activity of mind; otherwiſe he never could have flown 
with that rapidity from place to place, nor have guarded againſt 
enemies ſo remote as the Scots and 1 at nearly the ſame 
period. 

Ir ſeems as if all his forces deſtined to oppoſe the laſt, were 
arrived at their places of rendezvous before the 6th of OFober *. 
From that time he was in all probability engaged in this expe- 
dition; Hall aſſigning (among other reaſons for the king's de- 
ſiſting from his enterprize) the approach of winter, which ren- 
dered a campaign amidſt the mountains highly unſafe. Accor- 
dingly we find him at Dunſtable, on his road to London, the 3d of 
November +, and at his palace at Feftlminfler ſoon after 4. 

Tux French, after their flight, never made any farther attempt. 
Glyndwr placed them in quarters, where they remained till they 
quitted the kingdom; when he furniſhed the greater part with 
veſſels to tranſport them to France. Fifteen hundred remained 
in Wales till the March following, when they were carried home 
by a perſon ſtyled by de Luſſan, Le Begue de Volay ||. 


AFTER the defeat of Gryffydd ſon of Glyndwr, by Henry prince | 


of Wales, that youthful warrior undertook the ſiege of Llan- 
bedr caſtle, in the county of Cardigan. After ſome time, the 
governor placed there by Glyndwr agreed to give it up, in caſe it 
was not relieved between the 24th of Ociober and the feaſt of A 
Saints. He was to ſurrender it in good condition; not to injure 
the habitations in the town, nor ſeize any ſhips that ſhould be 


* Rymer, viii. 420. + Idem, 421, 1 Ibid. 
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driven into the port by diſtreſs of weather : that he ſhould have 


free pardon, and have liberty, at the end of the term, to depart 
with all his effects, and thoſe of his friends. I obſerve, among 
the inſtruments of war which were to be delivered up, were 
canones, Anglice gunnes; which had been invented by the French 
about twenty-ſix years before this period. He took the ſacra- 


ment in witneſs of his ſincerity, and delivered hoſtages for the 


performance of his agreement. He probably relied on the al- 
ſiſtance of the French for relief. Henry apprehended the ſame. 
But, in order to fruſtrate any attempts of that kind, he iſſued 
out a writ, dated from Cawood the 22d of September, to the 
lieutenants of Devonſhire, and of other counties, to raiſe their 
forces, and to rendezvous at Zveham on the 1oth of Ocher “. 
This caution took effect ſo far, as to oblige Rees ap Gryffydd ap 
Shenkin, alias Rees ap Llitwelyn, to agree to the terms propoſed; 
but ſeemingly without any deſign of preſerving them ; for, no 
ſooner was the prince departed, than Rees permitted Glyndwr to 
turn him and his garriſon out, under pretence that they had 
been guilty of treaſon in ſubmitting without his conſent +. 

I MvsT conclude the tranſactions of this year, with remarking 
the ſolicitude of the lords and commons about the relief of the 
lord of Coitie, then beſieged in the caſtle of the ſame name, ſeated 
near the river Ogmore in Glamorganſpire. Henry was little con- 
cerned about his fate 7 but ſeveral prelates and perſons of rank 
in both houſes offered a loan, for the purpoſe of raiſing forces 
for his reſcue, At length it was agreed by king and parlement, 


. ® Rymer, viii. 419. 497. + Walſrgham, 568. Holinſhed, 533- 
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that thoſe loans ſhould be repaid out of the firſt payments of the 


ſubſidy at that time granted *. 


1406. 
From the latter end of laſt year, the affairs of Glyndwr began 
to decline. He had ſtill ſtrength ſufficient to keep within his 
mountanous territories; but was too weak to meditate any thing 


more than marauding invaſions. The French continued to give FN sxnv 


him ſome aſſiſtance. They ſent a fleet of thirty-eight ſail. I 
imagine, from the ſmall number, that they were wearied of their 
ally; yet were willing to keep up, for their own intereſt, the 
ſpirit of the infurgents. Eight of theſe ſhips, laden with men 
at arms, were taken; the reſt eſcaped in great confuſion to 
Wales . | | a 

ABour this time Owen was conſiderably weakened by the de- 
fection of the inhabitants of IYrad Tywy. 

TRE preſence of that brave and active prince Henry of Mon- 
mouth, who at the expreſs requeſt of parlement 4 reſided in ſome 
part of Wales, was no ſmall check on the enterprizing temper 
of Glyndwr, nor a leſs terror to the Welſßb, who had felt the 
force of his arms. At the ſame time, parlement, ſenſible of the 
folly of the premature grants before made of the eſtates of the 
inſurgents, entered on record, that no heritages conquered from 
the Welſbd, be given away till one quarter of an year after || : 


* Drake's Parliamentary Hiſtory, ii. 85. This was a very conſiderable for- 
treſs, as appears by Buck's view of it, vol. ii. Ne 398. 
Malſingban, 566, 1 Parliamentary Hift. ii. 93. y Ibid, 
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ſo precarious ſeemed the tenure, even in the declining ſtate of 
our chieftain. I may remark, that he ſtill had ſtrength enough 
to give protection to the Engliſb fugitives, The great earl of 
Northumberland, and lord Bardolf, found here a hoſpitable aſy- 
lum, after the Scots, to whom they had entruſted themſelves, 
meditated the giving of them up to Henry, in exchange for cer. 
tain priſoners. Sir David Fleming of Cumbernauld generouſly 
warned them of the intentions of his countrymen z who 1n re- 
venge took away his life“ 

an the expiration of this year, ey made a grant in 
fee to Sir Jobn Tibetot, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, and 
father to the accompliſhed peer Fohn earl of Worceſter, of the 
eſtates of Richard ap Gryffydd ap Vychan, in the counties of Caer- 
marthen and Cardigan, forfeited by his adherence to the party of 
Ghndwr F. 

GLYNDWR again was not t behind hand in acts of regal power ; 


for about this time he grants a pardon to one Jobn ap Howe! 


ap Jevan goch; anno principatus noftri VI" datum apud Kevn Llan- 
vair M die Jan. per ipſum principem. On the ſeal was the portrait 
of Owen ſeated in a chair, holding a ſceptre in his right hand, 
and a globe in the left. 

IT is obſervable, that among the witneſſes are Gryffydd his 
eldeſt ſon, and Gryffydd Yonge his chancellor; both of whom, the 
Engliſb hiſtorians ſay, were made priſoners, and ſent to the Tower. 
As Henry ſhewed no mercy to the partizans of Ozwey, it is not 
probable that theſe two would have eſcaped his rage, had they 


* Wallingham, 566. + Parliamentary Hit, ii. 106. 
” 10 ever 
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ever been in his power. The other two witneſſes are Meredith, 


another of his ſons, and Rhys ap Tudur, and Gwillim ap * * 
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NoTwITHSTANDING this oſtentation of regal power, the affairs His arrains D- 


of Glyndwr evidently declined. The garriſons placed in moſt of 
the different fortreſſes of North ales had kept the maritime 
parts from riſing in any numbers in his favor. In the iſtand of 
Angleſea, he ſeems to have had a very ſtrong party. It does not 
appear that there ever was any battle in that iſland. It is my opi- 
nion, that the partizans of Owen had paſſed the Menai, and, while 
their zeal was warm, had joined his army ; and, like the cuſtom 
in all feudal times, returned to their homes when wearied with 
the campaign, or ſatiated with plunder. 

By the latter end of this year, they had ſubmitted to the royal 
authority: for I find, from a tranſcript of a manuſcript found 
among the papers of the learned EDpwaRD LLIWVD of the Mu- 
ſeum, his particular : | 

© In an inquiſition taken at Beaumaris, upon Tueſday, the day 
* next before the feaſt of St. Martin the biſhop, (which is the 
* rith of November) in the Sth year of king Henry IV. anno 
Domini 1406, before Thomas Twkhwl, Philip de Mainwaring, 
* and Robert Paris the younger, commiſſioners, by virtue of a 
* commiſſion from prince Henry, fon and heir apparent of the 
king, prince of Wales, duke of Acguitaine, Lancaſter, and 
* Cornwall, and earl of Cheſter, unto them, or any two of them, 


CLINE, 


directed, were indicted, preſented, and fined, the ſeveral per- Axctzsza pine: 


* ſons and inhabitants of the iſle of Angleſea, whoſe names are 
* hereunder written, for being in arms and rebellion with Owen 


. and others. 
I REFER 


BY THE KING, 
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I RET ER the reader for the particular of their names to the 
Appendix. I only ſhall obſerve here the Cwmrmwds, the num- 
bers of perſons fined in each, and the ſum total of them and 


the fines. ; | 

| * 
In Zhvon — 411 — 100 18 8 
Menai — 308 — 65.10 8 
Tahhbolinn — 399 Rn 123 16 - 4 
Twrkelm — 279 — 82 8 
Malltraeb — 326 — 83 16 o 

Tindaethwy — 389 — 79 19 6. 

2112 5437 9 3 


I uus obſerve, that the greateſt of the fines is 4. 8. 3s. 44d. 
and the leſt, 2s. ; and that two prieſts are fined five pounds each, 
I ſuppoſe, for miſleading their flocks. Several perſons are out- 
lawed, and the goods of thoſe ſlain in battle forfeited to the 
king, according to the following valuation: 


„ d. . d. 
A horſe 02: 0 A yearling calf 0.0 4 
ma He 0.1: 4 ep 0.0.4 
cow | = 0 1 $ cronnach of 
ſteer or hei- wheat. — 0 2 4 
fer — o 080 


ditto oats — o 2 © 
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I 407. 

His roxy furniſhes us with very few materials reſpecting the 
tranſactions of this year. They were probably few and unim- 
portant. Owen had loſt the fortreſſes of Llanbedr * (which 
was ſoon retaken) and that of Harlech. He was confined to the 
hills, and ſeems never to have quitted his faſtneſſes but to make 
a prædatory war. The earl of Northumberland and lord Bardolf, 
about this time, apprehending that Owen was too weak to pro- 
tect them, quitted Vales, and ſoon after loſt their lives in a deſ- 
perate effort to reſtore their cauſe, on Brambam- moor in York- 


ſhire. 
| 1408, 
Ix this year I diſcover nothing relative to the Welſb affairs, 
| farther than a due compliment paid to the prince of Wales by 


the commons; who, by their ſpeaker, deſired the king to give 


public thanks to young Henry for his great fatigue and good 
conduct in Wales; for which both king and prince returned their 
compliments again to the commons . 


* 
+ 


I 409; 


In this year Glyndwr again began to make head. By him- 


ſelf, or his partizans, he made great devaſtations on the 
marches, and in thoſe parts of Wales that were well affected to 
the Enghſh government, The eſtates of Edward de Charlton lord 


Near Aberyſtauyth is an old embattled houſe, (as I am informed) called. 


55 Cryf, reported to have been Ghndꝛur's. 
+ Rymer,. viii. 547. 


Powys 
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Powys ſuffered greatly. Henry therefore directs a writ to that 
nobleman to raiſe his forces, and ſuppreſs, in the moſt vigorous 
manner, this new diſturbance, headed, as it appears, by Gr. 
dwr himſelf and the biſhop of St. Aſaph. Lord Powys was at 
the ſame time inſtructed not to quit the country, but to keep 
all his caſtles garriſoned, and not to permit any of his eſtates 
to be deſerted, This is dated from Ie Nminſter the 16th of 
May 

Lixz orders were iſſued to e duke of York, Thomas earl 
of Arundel, Richard earl of Warwick, Reginald lord Grey, Con- 
ſtantia lady Deſpenſer, (who had now made her peace with the 
crown) Francis Court, and William Beauchamp. 
_ Thais activity proved fatal to Rhys Ddu and Philip Scudamore, 
two of Ower's belt officers, whom he had ſent into Shropſhire, 
where they committed great exceſſes. They were both made 
priſoners, ſent to London, and executed. Caxton + relates, that 
Rhys was taken before the juſtices, condemned, and drawn on a 
hurdle through the city to Tyburn, where he ſuffered the death 
of a traitor, His quarters were ſent to four other cities; his 
head placed on London bridge. 

On the 18th of 3 in this year, Homy iNued out an 
order to the conſtable of Mindſor caſtle, to deliver to Sir Wil. 
liam Liſle knight, marſhal of England, the following Welſb pri- 


ſoners : 


* Rymer, Viii. 588. + Cronycle of Englonde, 143» 
Howel 
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Howel ap Jevan ap Howell. Rys ap Meredyd. 


Walther ap Fevan Vechan. Madoc Bery. 

Rys ap Fevan ap Rys. Tenkin Backer. 
Jevan Goch ap Morgan. David ap Cad. 
David ap Tudor. | Thomam Dayler *, 


AFTER this fallen a warrant to Sir Villiam to receive them. 
I imagine, that all theſe gentlemen were delivered to the marſhal 
for execution; who, by his commiſſion, ſeems to have been 
expreſsly appointed for that purpoſe; certis de cauſis ad ea 
omnia et ſingula que ad officium Mareſcalli Angliz pertinent ex- 
ercenda per litteras noſtras patentes quam diu nobis placuerit, duraturas 
denulavimus. 

Towaxps the latter end of the year, ſeveral of the officers 
of the lords marchers, either through diſlike to the war, or for 
the ſake of preſerving their country from the fury of the Ves, 
of their own authority formed a truce with Glyndwr and his 
partizans, This only ſerved to enable them to make their in- 
roads on other parts with more ſecurity. Many of the loyal 
borderers were ſlain, and others plundered, in conſequence of 
theſe agreements. Henry was highly irritated, and immediately 
iſſued out writs + to Thomas earl of Arundel, Sir Richard LE. 
ſtrange lord of Knockyn, Elleſmere, and other bordering manors, 
Edward Charlton lord Powys, and Reginald lord Grey of Ruthyn, 
and tq the deputy- lieutenant of Herefordſhire, directing them to 


* Rymer, viii, 603: 


+ Dated from Northampton, 23d Nowembers 
Rymer, viii. 611. 
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cauſe all ſuch illegal compacts to be reſcinded, and Ghndwr and 
his adherents to be purſued, and attacked with the utmoſt vi- 
gor. 5 
From this period Orten never made any attempts worthy of 
hiſtoric notice. Numbers of his followers deſerted; which 
obliged him to confine himſelf to the hills, and to act entirely 
on the defenſive. Notwithſtanding his power was reduced, he 
was far from being ſubdued. The years 1410 and 1411 were 
paſſed without any memorable actions. The Enghfh were con- 
tent with the: eaſe they enjoyed by reſtraining the outrages of 
the mountaneers. Glyndwr maintained that extenſive tract that 
forms the Alps of our country, and kept his prifoners ſo ſecurely 
confined, that even Henry, in 1412, was under the neceſſity of 
permitting (by writ *) his eſquire Llewelyn ap Hoel, father to the 
nated David Gam, to make uſe of Sir John Tiptofte and William 
Botiller, to treat with Owen about the redemption of his ſon, who 
was kept forti et durd priſond, or to endeavour to ſeize fome of 
.Glyndwr's. friends to exchange for Gam, What the reſult of this 
affair was, does not appear. It ſerves, though, to- diſprove the 
opinion, that David eſcaped to England after his infamous at- 
tempt in 1402; for which, as is now evident, he ſuffered a moſt 
ſevere, but merited captivity of ten years, from which all the 
power of his Eng#/p friends could not releaſe him. 

Tux priſon where Owen confined his captives was not far 
from his houſe, in the pariſh. of Llanſanfraid Glyndwrdwdy ; and 
the place is to this day called Carchardy Owen Glyndwrdwy, Some 


 ® Dated July 14th. Rymer, viii. 753. 
: 
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remains are {till to be ſeen near the church, which form part of 
a habitable houſe. It conſiſts of a room thirteen feet ſquare, 
and ten and a half high. The ſides conſiſt of three horizontal 
beams, with upright planks, not four inches aſunder, mortiſed 
into them. In theſe are grooves with holes in the bottom, as if 
there had been originally croſs-bars, or grates. The roof 1s 
exceedingly ſtrong, compoſed of ſtrong planks almoſt conti- 
guous, It ſeems as if there had been two ſtories ; but the up- 
per part at preſent is evidently modern. 

Ir is ſingular, that the government did not take advantage of 
two Welſomen of rank, whom they had this year in their power, 
and whom they might have made the price of the liberty of 
their partizan. _ Theſe were Rhys ap Tudur of Penmynydd in Angle- 


ſea, and his brother. Perhaps they were taken after the treaty ' 


had its effect; perhaps their crimes were too enormous for par- 
don: but whatſoever the caſe was, they were both conveyed to 
Cheſter, and there put to death. 

I MusT not omit, that in 1410, Heury prince of Wales gave a 
free pardon to certain of his tenants in the comot of Coleſhill, in 
the county of Flint“, for the ſhare they had in what was ſtyled 


the rebellion of Glyndwr. That county was much divided in 


thoſe troubles, ZHowel Gwynedd, deſcended from Eden lord of 
Tegengle, a valiant gentleman, who ſided with our chieftain, 


was in one of the preceding years ſurpriſed by his enemies from 
the town of Flint. He probably was poſted within the trenches 


® Harkien MSS. N- 1999. 32. 
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of Moe! y Gaer, in the pariſh of Nerthep ; ; on which he as, 
without proceſs, beheaded. 


1413. 
Henny DIES. Henay died in the beginning of this year; and left his youth- 
ful ſucceſſor ſo engaged in his preparations for the conqueſt of 
France, as to loſe all thoughts of the entire ſubjection of his 
Britiſh dominions. Ghndwr remained ſtill inacceſſible; but was 
ſo cloſely guarded, as to ceaſe to be tremendous. The Mels 
who had ſubmitted, now began to indulge their revenge againſt 
Ju of the Eugliſb who had lain, or otherwiſe injured any of 
their relations or friends in the late war. This revenge was 
taken by various kinds of diſtreſs and impriſonment, till they 
had cleared themſelves by compurgation, or made ſome ſatiſ- 
factory agreement. To remedy this, Henry the Vth, in his firſt 
Assa cn. year, aboliſhes *® the Aſach, or oath of 300 men, neceſſary, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of Wales, to clear a perſon accuſed of any 
crime. Before that, an Engliſman was liable to continue in jail 
for life, as it ſeems impoſſible for one of that hated nation to 
procure even a far leſs number of compurgators than this ſtrange 
ö law required for his acquittal, Henry made the attempt penal, 
= | and the proſecutor liable to an impriſonment of two years, to 
| pay treble 1 5 77 and to pay . a fine and ranſom before 
he could be releaſed. 


® Statutes at Large, Ruffbead's ed. i. 484. Par un As8acn folone la cuf- 
tume de Ga ES t à dire par la ſerrment di CCC hommes, See alſo Leges 
* 188. & Jeg. : 
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Tuis was the laſt of the many laws enacted againſt the Well 
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on occaſion of this inſurrection. They were certainly very ſe. SV III Laws, 


vere; yet, perhaps, no more than what any government would 
have directed, againſt a people that had ſubmitted to conqueſt 
near a hundred and twenty years, and who were conſidered in 
no other light than that of rebellious ſubjects. 

Ox the firſt inſurrection, conciliatory methods were tried, and 
ardons offered. After experience of the little effect theſe had 


on the minds of the We, every lenient ſtep was laid aſide, and 


laws of a very ſevere nature were put in force againſt them. 
Tux firſt was in the year 1400. It was found expedient to 
prevent, as much as poſſible, all intercourſe between the Yeh 


and Engliſh. The firſt were ſtrongly attached to the cauſe of 


Richard; the laſt had many ſecret favorers of that unhappy 
prince among them. There appeared much danger, if the for- 
mer were permitted to ſtrengthen their intereſt in England : a 
coalition fatal to the new government was apprehended. As a 
preventative, it was enacted : That no perſon born on both ſides 
of Welſh parents ſhould purchaſe lands or tenements near any of 
the cities or towns on the marches of F/ales, on pain of forfeit- 
ing them to the lord paramount where ſuch eſtates lay: That no 
Melſbman ſhould be received into any corporation town; or, if 
they had been ſettled in any ſuch before, they were to find ſecurity 
for their good and loyal behaviour; they were to be totally diſquali- 
fied from any civil office, and never allowed to carry any weapons. 

| In caſe any Welſhman refuſed to reſtore to any Eugliſ̃man the 
cattle, horſes, or the like, (which he had forcibly taken) within 


even days, the Engliſoman was allowed to retaliate. 


80 
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So little truſt was there in juſtice from our countrymen, that 
it was enacted, that no Engliſhman ſhould be condemned at the 
ſuit of a Velſbman, unleſs by Engliſh juſtices, or Englih bur. 
geſſes. . 

So greatly did the government apprehend the ſeduction of 
Engliſh loyalty by the charms of our countrywomen, that the Fug. 
liſh were prohibited from marrying with a Welſbevoman, under 

the pain of being diſqualified from holding any office in Wale. 

In 1402, there is a very particular ſtatute, intended to remedy 
the miſchiefs reſulting from ſome cuſtoms peculiar to Walks. 
This directs, that nul weſtour, rymour, minſtrall, ne vacabond, ſoit 
aucunement ſuſtenuz en la terre de Gales, par faire kymorthas ou 
coillage ſur le commune poeple illoeges. I cannot give a better tranſ- 
lation, than that in the obſervations on the antient ſtatutes, by 
my eſteemed friend the honorable Dainzs BarriNGTON ; which 
is to this purpoſe : THar no hoſt *, rhymer, minſtrel, or other 
vagabond, ſhould preſume to aſſemble or collect together. 

Tur word kymbortha is miſ-ſpelt from the Welſh cymmorth, 
or the plural cymmorthau, aſſemblies of people to aſſiſt a neigh- 

bor in any work. Such are very ſrequently in uſe at preſent. 
There are cymmorthas for ſpinning; for works of huſbandry; 
for coal- carriage. But at this time, theſe meetings were mere 
pretences; and their end was the collecting a ſufficient number 


KrukORTEHA. 


1 beg leave to render the word wefour differently: it ſeems derived 
from the Ned, gweſtwr, which ſignifies a perſon who kept a place of public 
entertainment ; and ſuch a place was very proper for a rendezyous of this 

nature. | 
of 
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of able-bodied men to make an inſurrection. Of ſuch a nature, 
in old times, were the hunting- matches in Scotland. The legiſla- 
ture in that part of Great Britain found the evils reſulting from 


them, and at length ſuppreſſed them by a law. 


Bur cymhorthau of our countrymen were at this period of a 


moſt tremendous nature. They were compoſed of men the moſt 
dreaded by tyrants and uſurpers; of BAR DS, who animated our 
nation, by recalling to mind the great exploits of our an- 
ceſtors, their ſtruggles for liberty, their ſucceſsful conteſts with 
the daxon and Norman race for upwards of eight centuries. They 
rchearſed the cruelty of their antagoniſts, and did not forget 
the ſavage policy of the firſt Edward to their proſcribed bre- 
thren, They brought before their countrymen the remembrance 


of antient prophecies. They ſhewed to them the hero Ghndwr, 


deſcended from the antient race of our. princes ; and pronounced, 
that in him was to be expected the completion of every predic- 
tion of our oracular MerLin. The band of minſtrels now 


truck up; the harp, the creth, and the pipe, filled the mea- 


fure of enthuſiaſm which the others had begun to inſpire. They 
ruſhed to battle, fearleſs of events, like their great anceſtry, 
moved by the Druids ſongs ; and ſcorned death, which conferred 
mmortality in reward of their valor, 


Iznde ruendi 
In ferrum mens prona viris, animzque capaces. 
Mortis, et. ignavum eſt redituræ parcere vitæ. 
8 Lucan. 


Hence 
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Hence they no cares for this frail being feel, 
But ruſh undaunted on the pointed fteel : - 
Provoke approaching fate, and bravely ſcorn 
To ſpare that life which muſt ſo ſoon return. 
9 8 6 Row. 


We find that Ghndwr maintained his ſituation for two years 


longer. In 1415, his affairs bore ſo reſpectable an aſpect, that the 


king condeſcended to enter into a treaty with him; and for that 
purpoſe deputed, from the caſtle of Porchefter *, Sir Gilbert 
Talbot, with full powers to negotiate with Owen, and even to 


offer him and his followers a free pardon, in caſe they ſhould 


requeſt it. Some writers ſay, that this grace was obtained by 
the mediation of David Holbetch, deputy ſteward of the lordſhips 
of Bromfield and Yale. The event of this affair does not appear. 
It is probable that it was interrupted by the death of our 
hero, which happened on the 2oth of September, on the eve of | 
St. Matthew, in the ſixty-firſt year of his age, at the houſe of one 


of his daughters; but whether that of his daughter Scudamore or 


Monnington, is uncertain; but, according to the tradition of the 


county of Hereford, it may be ſuppoſed to have been at that of 
the laſt. It is ſaid, that he was buried in the church-yard of 


Monnington; but there is no monument, or any memorial of the | 

ſpot that contains his remains. 

Born the printed hiſtories, and the manuſcript accounts, re- 

preſent his latter end to have been very miſerable ; that he wan- 

dered from place to place in the habit of a ſhepherd, in a low 
6 


® The writ is dated July th. Rymer, ix, 283. 
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-jod Gael condition; and was even forced to take ſhelter in 
caves and deſert places, from the fury of his enemies. This 


3 ' ſo deplorable, majeſty would never have condeſcended to propoſe 


= terms to ſuch a ſcourge as Ghndwr had been to his kingdom. 
This retreat, and the diſtreſſes he underwent, were probably after 


b the battle of Proll Meyn in 1405, from which he quickly emer- 
ged. Death alone deprived Owen of the glory of accepting an 
offered accommodation. The treaty was renewed by the ſame 


miniſter, on the 24th of February 1416, with Meredydd ap Owen, 


the ſon of Ghndwr; which it is to be ſuppoſed took effect, 
and peace was reſtored to England, after an indecifive- ſtrug- 
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3 | | does not wear the face of probability; for, had his ſituation been 


gle of more than fifteen years. Our chieftain died unſub- 


dued; unfortunate only in foreſeeing a ſecond ſubjugation of 
his country, after the loſs of the great ſupporter of its inde- 


- Havine now collected every thing in my power relating to 
this celebrated Briton, I return, by the ſame road, croſs the 


Dee at Llangollen; and, after a ride of about a mile, turn a 


E litle out of the road, in a fertile little vale, to the abby of 

3 : Ltian-EcQwssr,. GLyx-Ecwtsr MonacHLoo, or DE VALLE' 
Cnaveis, ſolemnly ſeated at the foot of the mountains, on a ſmall 

XZ meadowy flat, watered by a pretty ſtream, and ſhaded with hang- 
ing woods. This was a houſe of Ciſtertiaus, founded in the year 


oP ey tg n 8 lord of at and | ; 
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by the mother's fide to Owen Gwynedd prince of Wales, 1 


cannot diſcover any of the endowments, further than half the 


tithes of Wrerbam; beſtowed on it by Reyner biſhop. of St. Aſapb, 
who died in 1224; and the other half, by his ſucceſſor biſhop. 
Abraham, in 1227, The following biſhop, Hoꝛvel ap. Ednyved, 
preſented it with the church of Llangollen. The monks ob- 
tained beſides the patronage of ſeveral other livings; ſuch as 
Wrexham, Rhiwabon, Chirk, Llanſanfraid, and Elandegla; but 
their title to theſe, as well as to Llangollen, was diſputed by bi- 
ſhop Anian, commonly known by the name of Y Brawd duo 
Nannau, or the black brother of Nanney, a Dominican, conſecrated 
in 1268 + ; who brought his cauſe before the pope's delegates, 
the official of Canterbury, and the abbot of Tallelechew, and ob- 
tained a deciſion in favor of him and his ſucceſſors; but as there 
was ſome doubt about the patronage of the church of Llan- 
degla, they allotted (in. lieu. of. it) to the abby. a third of the 
tithes of Bryn-Eghouys f. | 

Tus landed endowments were not inconſiderable. In the 


year 1291, the abbot. was found to have near the monaſtery, 


a grange, with three ploughlands, a. mill, and other conveni- 


encies, valued at — — — L. 3 0 o 


The granges of Bodhange, T ah  Rudryn, and Baketon, 
ſet for — — — 510 0 
Alſo the dairy- farm of 3 the grange of Nu. 
frroyz, Convener, and Grimpebamt, ſet for — 3 19 8 
Alſo the grange of Wyrceſſam, conſiſting of one 
ploughland and ſome paſture, valued at — o 15 0 
* * Ceadevin, 657. +, Idem, 65 U. ER Ibid. 
| 2 And. 
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And thirty cows, at the expence of thirty ſhillings, 

Taz whole of his eſtabliſhment was fourteen pounds fourtcen 

ſhillings and eight pence . At the diſſolution, the revenue of 

the houſe was found to be (according to Dugdale) 188 J. per An- 
num. Speed makes it 214 J. 3s. 5d. The laſt abbot was Jobn 


Herne, who received an annuity of 23 J. on his ſurrender. This, 


and 10 J. 13 5. 4 d. in annuities to ſome ſurviving monks, were 
the only charges remaining in 1553 7. 

Tuts place remained in the crown till the gth of James I. 
who granted it to Edward Wotton, afterwards created lord Wotton. 


In 1654, we find a lady Margaret Wotton, a recuſant, to have 


been in poſſeſſion; and that it was put under ſequeſtration by 
orders of the commiſſioners from the ruling powers. 

Trxze till remain the ruins of the church, and part of the 
abby : the laſt inhabited by a farmer. The church was built in 


form of a croſs, in different ſtyles of architecture. The moſt . 


- antient is that of the eaſt end, where the windows are in form 
of long and narrow flips, pointed -at top. The window at the 
weſt end is large, divided by ſtone tracery; and above is a 
round window of elegant work. Above it is an inſcription in 
memory of the perſon who repaired or re- built this part: 
an honor frequently paid to benefactors of this kind. It 
is in this form; AD. ADAM. DMS. Fecit Hoc opus. 
Pace Beata quieſcat, Amen. And juſt beneath, are the letters 
M. D.. probably part of the date; the reſt being loſt, We 
cannot aſcertain the perſon intended in this line. He was pro- 


* Willir's Se, Aſaph, 1. f Willits Abbies, il. 313. 
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bably one of the houſe of 75 revator, in ah that name occurs 
more than once; as, Adam or Adda Vawr of T revator; and Adam 
or Adda ap Forwerth Ddu of Pengevern. 

Tux capitals of the pilaſters within the ene are niſhed 
with elegant foliage. In the north tranſept, is a cloiſter of two 
arches ; an arch that once contained a tomb and near it a double 
 benetoire, or holy- water pot. 

Moc of the building is made of the coarſe laty 3 of 

the country. The door and N frames of fine free- 
1 wag | 
Tur abbot's ene was contiguous to the bench There 
opens from it a ſmall ſpace, where he might ſtand to hear the 
holy offices performed below. 
Tas lower part of the abby is vaulted, and ſupported Is | 
rows of low pillars; now divided into different rooms. In 
front is a large window with curious ſtone tracery, which 
reaches to the ground. Within ſeems to have ſtood a ſmall 
ſtair-caſe, which led to the Ty; a paved room above the 
arches. _ 

Is one of the preſent bed-chambers is a 8 5 part 
of a chimney- piece) carved with running foliage, with this 
imperfect inſcription: Hic jacet . . . . ARVRVET. This is 
the only relique of any tomb; that of the founder, who 
was buried here, is no more: nor yet that of Gryffydd ap 
Mudoc Matter, lord of Dinas Brin; who, after ſiding. with the 
enemies of his country, in 1270 was depoſited within theſe 
walls . . { : | 
» Pawel, 2554 293» I Idem, 321. 327. : 
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PILLAR OF ELLIS EG. 


5 Abel, wech, 4 


PILLAR OF ELISEG. 


ApovuT a quarter of 2 mile higher up the wakes. in the hedge PitLAnovBumte | 


of a meadow, I met with the remainder. of a round column, 
perhaps one of the moſt antient of any I inſcribed pillar 
now exiſting. 


Ir was entire till the civil wars of the laſt century, whom it 


was thrown, down and broken by ſome ignorant fanatics; who 
thought it had too much the appearance of a croſs, to be ſuf- 
fered to ſtand, It probably bore the name of one; for the field 
it lies in is ſtil} called Zkuyn-y-Groes, or the Grove of the Croſs, 
from the wood that ſurrounded it. It was erected at ſo early a 
period,. that. there is nothing marvellous, if we ſhould perceive 
a tincture of the old idolatry, or at leſt of the primeval 
cuſtoms of our country, in the moge ek it when Per- 

Tux pillar never had been a croſs ; notwithſtanding folly and 
ſuperſtition might, in later times, imagine it to have been one, 
and have paid it the uſual honors. It was à memorial of the 
dead; an improvement on the rude columns of Druidical times, 
and cut into form, and ſurrounded with inſeription. It is among 
the firſt lettered ſtones that ſucceeded the Meini- birion, Meini: 
Cr, and Llechau. It ſtood. on a great umulys; perhaps always 
environed with wood (as the mount is at preſent) according. to 


the cuſtom of the moſt antient times, when A 1 1 were 5 | 


placed under every green tires. 
It is ſaid that the ſtone, ith complete, was vn PI bigh. 
It is now reduced to ſix os eight. "EI remainder of the 
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Asovr a quarter of a mile higher up the vale, in the hedge 
of a meadow, I met with the remainder of a round column, 
perhaps one of the moſt antient of any 5 inſcribed pillar 
now exiſting. 

Ir was entire till the civil wars of che laſt century, When it 
was thrown down and broken by ſome ignorant fanatics; who 
thought it had too much the appearance of a croſs, to be ſuf- 
fered to ſtand, It probably bore the name of one; for the field 
it lies in is ſtil} called Lluyn.-y-Groes, or the Grove of the Croſs, 
from the wood that ſurrounded it. It was erected at fo early a 
period, that there is nothing marvellous, if we ſhould perceive 
a tincture of the old idolatry, or at leſt of the primeval 
cuſtoms of our country, in the mag it when Per- 
fect. 2 

Tx pular never had been a roſs; notwithſtanding folly and 
ſuperſtition might, in later times, imagine it to have been one, 
and have paid it the uſual honors. It was à memorial of the 
dead; an improvement on the rude columns of Druidical times, 
and cut into form, and ſurrounded with inſcription. It is among 
the firſt lettered ſtones that ſucceeded the Meini- hirion, Meini- 
| Gwfr, and Llecbau. It ſtood on a great fumulus; perhaps always 
environed with wood (as the mount is at preſent) according to 


the cuſtom of the moſt antient Aae, when DE ns were 5 | 


placed under every green tree * 
It is ſaid that the ſtone, with complete, was ich FAR bigh. 
It is now reduced to ſix feet eight. * "The Temainder of the 


Kings, ii. 17. See the learned Rowlands, 55. 
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capital is eighteen inches long. It ſtood infixed in a ſquare pe. 
deſtal, ſtill lying in the mount ; the breadth of which is five feet 
three inches : the thickneſs eighteen inches. 

Tux beginning of the inſcription gives us nearly the time of 
ug erection: Concenn filius Cateli, Catteli filius Brochmail, Broch- 

mail filius Eliſeg, Eliſeg filius Cnoillaine, Concenn 8 prone- 

© pos Eliſeg edificavit hunc lapidem proavo ſuo Eliſeg. 

Tris Concenn, or Congen, was the grandſon of 3 2 
citbror, the ſame who was defeated in 607 at the battle of 
Cbeſter . The letters on the ſtone were copied by Mr. Edward 
Lhoyd: the inſcription is now illegible; but, from the copy taken 
by that great antiquary, the alphabet nearly reſembles one of 
thoſe in uſe in the ſixth century +. - 

Onz of the ſeats of Concenn and Eliſeg was in this country, 
A townſhip adjacent to the column bears, from the laſt, the name 
of Eglwyſeg ; and the pictureſque tiers of rocks are called Cliſeg 
for the ſame reaſon. The habitation of this prince of Powys 
in theſe parts was probably Dinas. Brin, which lies at the head 
of the vale of Ghſeg, Mr. Llumd conjectures, that this place 

took its name from the interment of Eliſeg; by a ſimilar in- 
» ſtance in the county of Caermartben; where the place in which a 
monumental ſtone ſtands, is called Pant y Potion, corruptly for 
Pant Pawlin, from Pauliuus, the perſon it was inſcribed to: 


Servator fidei patriæque ſemper amator: 
Hic Paurixus jacet. cultor pientiſſimus æqui 1. 


* Brpzx Hiſt, lib, ii. e. 2. p. 80. I F Vide Doctor Moa ron's Table of Alphabets, 
I Vide Appendix, Mr, Lkoyd's Letter. | 
| THERE 
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THERE are two ways from this pillar: the uſual is along the 
vale, on an excellent turnpike- road leading to Rutiyn; the 
other is adapted only for the travel of the horſemen; but far the 
more preferable, on account of the romantic views. I returned 
by Valle Crucis; and, after winding along a ſteep midway to the 
old caſtle, deſcended, and after croſſing the rill of the Bran, ar- 
rived in the valley of Gliſeg; long and narrow, bounded on the 
right by the aſtoniſhing precipices, divided into numberleſs paral- 
fel ſtrata of white limeſtone, often giving birth to vaſt yew- trees: 
and on the left, by ſmooth and verdant hills, bordered by pretty 
woods. One of the principal of the Gliſeg rocks is honored with 
the name of Craig-Arthur. That at the end of the vale is called 
Craig y Forwyn, or the maiden's ; 1s bold, „ pom. and termi- 
nates with a vaſt natural column. 

Tuts valley. is chiefly inhabited. (happily) by an independent: 
race of warm and wealthy. yeomanry, undevoured as. yet by the 
great men of the country. | 

In order to get into the great road, I purſued a path up a. 
ſteep aſcent to the left; and about mid-way viſited a houſe noted. 
for being the reſidence of one Edward Davies, a low partizan. 


and plunderer on the ſide of the uſurper during the civil wars. 


He was beſt known in his own country by the title of Cneiſur 
Glas, or the Blue Shaver, from his rapacity, and the color of his 


cloaths; and was conſidered: as a fit inſtrument. of the tyranny of 


the times. In 1654, he was appointed, by the commiſſioners for. 
ſequeſtration, ſteward of the coutt-leet:- within the manor of 


Valle Crucis, being recommended to the office by colonel George 


Twifleton, The Cneifrwr ſeems to have not been over-true to his 
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CNEIFIWR GLAS. | BWLCH Y RHIW- VELEN, 


own party, when his intereſt ſtood in the way. He was accuſ 
tomed to take even the royaliſts under his protection, on receiving 
a proper reward, He once concealed Sir Evan Lluyd of Bodi. 


dris, at the time that a conſiderable ſum was ordered for his 
apprehenſion. He lodged him in a cellar below the parlor ; 
then ſummoning his; people, ordered them, in a ſeeming rage, 
to ſally out in queſt of Sir Evan, ſtamping with his foot, and 
declaring, that if e ele was aboue es he would have 


him. 
AFTER continuing an e for a little ſpace longer, reach the 


paſs called Bwich y Rhiw Velen, and fall again into the great 


road. This place is diſtinguiſhed by the deaths of two of the 


ſons of Llowarch Hen, the Cumbrian prince of the ſixth century; 
who were ſlain in battle, and whoſe loſs the princely bard, their 
father, deplores in an elegy, of which theſe lines are a 


Bedh "REN yn y Rhiw Velen 
Bedh SawrL yn Llan Gollen *. 


Gurt found a grave in RH run, 
-SAwYL, in Llan Gollen. 


LrowaRcH Hen left his country to expel the Saxons and Jriſb 
out of this part of Britain. He leaves us ignorant of the event: 
all he acquaints us with is, that he loſt twelve ſons in the gene- 


rous attempt. 


| * Lhwyd's Archæol. 259. 
611 : FroM 


TOMMEN Y RHODWYDD. g 
Fan the height above Rhiw Velen, is a very extenſive pro- 
ſpe& of the hundred of Yale; hilly, fertile in graſs, abundant 
in cattle ; but in this part dreary, and deſtitute of hedges and 
woods: banks, for the moſt part, ſupply the place of the 


firſt; and brakes of the latter. After ſome deſcent, croſs the 


Ahn, Here a trifling rill (which, after running for ſome time, 
receives much increaſe) waters the rich vales of Mold and Hope; 
and paſſes between the pictureſque banks from near Caergwrle to 
Gresford, where it goes through an extenſive flat, and falls into 
the Dee midway between Holt and Eaton Boat. Leave, a little 
to the left, a place called Havod yr Abad, the ſite of one of the 
country-ſeats' of the abbot of Valle Crucis. Cloſe to the road- 


fide lies Tommen y Rhodwydd, once a fortreſs known by the name 


of the caſtle of Yale *, built by Owen Guynedd, about the year 


1148 +. This is the place Leland, miſtakenly, calls a caſtle be- 


Jonging to Owen Ghyndiur T. It conſiſts of a vaſt artificial mount, 
with another ſtill loftier near one end, the keep of the place. 
Theſe are ſurrounded with a great foſs and rampart; and have 
only a ſingle entrance. At preſent, there are not the leſt reliques 
of the ſuperſtructure: which was probably of wood ; for we are 
told, that this ſhort-lived caſtelet was burnt nine years after its 


erection, by Forwerth Goch ap Meredydd $. 


Ir is in this manner we muſt account for the total diſappear- 


ance of many Welſb caſtles, whoſe names are preſerved in hiſtory ; 
and whoſe veſtiges we have ſought for in vain, They were 
made of wood, as was very cuſtomary with ſeveral antient na- 


®* Poxwel, 201. + Povel, 201. 1 Lia. v. 35. $ Powel, 208. 
3 C tions, 
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tions, and with others of later date. The Perſians, on the ap- 


WELSH CASTLES. LLANDEGLA. 


proach of the Spartans, ſecured themſelves within their wooden 
walls: and Ceſar found great reſiſtance from a tower in the A. 
pine caſtle of Larignum, made of the timber of the Larix, or the 
Larch, which was found to be incombuſtible *. In later times, 
the caſtle of Bamborough was built originally by Ida with wood; 

the burgh of Murray was fortified by the Danes with the ſame 
material. The people of the ſame county, in 1228, had caſtles 
of wood +; and, a century after theſe, more recent inſtances : 
William de Melton, archbiſhop of York in 1317, fortified the 
mount in that city, called the Old Bate, with planks eighteen 
inches thick. 

WHENSOEVER we find an antient fortreſs 'totally vaniſhed, 
and we cannot account for the diſpoſal of the materials in the 
erecting of any neighboring buildings, we muſt ſuppoſe that they 
had been conſtructed of wood; and that they had been deſtroyed 
by fire, either flung into them by means of torches, or by 
veltæ, or vaſt maſſes of combuſtibles rolled againſt them by 


the force of numbers, as was the practice of the antient Scandi- 


navians, deſcribed by Olaus Magnus. | 
From Tommen y Rhodwydd I croſſed the country for about 


two miles to the village of Llandegla, noted for its vaſt fairs 


for black cattle. The church is dedicated to St. Tecla, virgin 
and martyr; who, after her converſion by St. a ſuffered 
under Nero at Iconium. 


- Fitruvins, lib, ii. c. 9. p. 35. : + Annals Scotland, 149. 
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LLANDEGLA BODIDRIS. 


Azour two hundred yards from the church, in a quillet 
called Gern Degla, riſes a ſmall ſpring, with theſe letters cut on 
free-ſtone: A. G 0 F: G. The water is under the tutelage of 
the ſaint; and to this day held to be extremely beneficial in 
the Cleyf Tegla, St. Tecla's diſeaſe, or the falling- ſickneſs. The 
patient waſhes his limbs in the well; makes an offering into it 
of four pence; walks round it three times; and thrice repeats 
the Lord's prayer. Theſe ceremonies are never begun till after 
ſun- ſet, in order to inſpire the votaries with greater awe, If 
the afflicted be of the male-ſex, like Socrates, he makes an of- 
fering of a cock to his Æſculapius, or rather to Tecla Hypeia ; if 
of the fair-ſex, a hen. The fowl is carried in a baſker, firſt 
round the well; after that into the church-yard ; when the ſame 
oriſons, and the ſame circum-ambulations are performed round 


the church. The votary then enters the church; gets under the 


communion- table; lies down with the Bible under his or her 
head; is covered with the carpet or cloth, and reſts there till 
break of day ; departing after offering ſix pence, and leaving 
the fowl in the church. If the bird dies, the cure is ſuppoſed to 
have been effected, and the diſeaſe transferred to the devoted 
victim. | 


From hence I viſited the houſe of Bodidris, a large and antient 


place, belonging to Evan Lloyd Vaugban Eiq; of Corſygedol, in 
right of his mother Margaret, daughter of Sir Evan Lloyd ba- 


ronet, the laſt male of the family: deſcended from yr ap Howel 


ap Moriddig ap Sandde Hardd; who, by his valor at the battle 
of Corwen; in 1165, obtained from his prince the honorable diſ- 
tinction in his arms of four bloody ſtrokes, or, in the heralds 

: 3 © 2 phraſe, 
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phraſe, paly of eight, or and rules. 


L. L ANV AX M O N. 


For, while he was talk- 
ing to his prince after the fight, with his left hand ſmeared 


with blood, he accidentally drew it acroſs his ſword, and left 


on it the marks of his four fingers. The prince obſerving this, 
ordered him to carry them on his ſhield ; and at the fame time 
beſtowed on him the townſhip of Gellizynan in this neighbor- 
hood, as a more fubſtantial mark of his favor. 

Bopips1s takes its name from ris, fon of Llewelyn Avu- 
DOREHOG, or of the golden torques, the antient lord of Yale. It 
ſtands in two counties, Flintſhire and Denbighſhire 3 the long 
table in the hall having an end in each. 

From henee I continued my journey to Llanarmon, a village 
whoſe church is dedicated to St. Germanus biſhop of Auxerre ; 
who, with St. Lupus, contributed to gain the famous Viforia 
Alleluiatica over the Pics and Saxons near Mold. He was a moſt 
popular patron, and has numbers of other churches in Wales un- 
der his protection. An image of an eccleſiaſtic, ſtill to be ſeen 


in the church-wall, is called his. In Leland's days, there was 


a great reſort of pilgrims, and large offerings at this place“; 


and, probably, to this imaginary reſemblance of him. 


In the church is the tomb of a grandſon of the bloody- 


fingered warrior above mentioned, carrying on his ſhield the 
arms won by his anceſtor, infcribed around, Hic jacet Grufudd 


ap Lhewelyn ap Yuyr. At his feet lies a dog gnawing a heap of 
inteſtines. The tradition of the country is, that he engaged in 


* Leland's Itin. v. 35. 


L I A N A R MON. 
4 550 , in which he loſt his life by a wound in the abdomen; 


that his bowels felb out, and were ſeized by a dog, as expreſſed 
by the ſculptor, If he fell in the romantic caufe of the holy 


ſepulchre, the artiſt muſt have forgot to have placed him croſs- 
legged, the monumental diſtinction of all ſuch Knights. errant. 


The tomb is a cheſt cut out of one ſtone, in which his body 


was put, and ſent home. The lid is another ſtone, with his 
effigies carved out of it. | 
SEPULCHRAL fumuli are very frequent in this pariſh. T was 
preſent at the opening of one, compoſed of looſe ſtones and 
earth, covered with a layer of ſoil about two feet thick, and 
over that a coat of verdant turf, In the courſe of our ſearch, 
were diſcovered, towards the middle of the tumulus, feveral urns 
made of ſun-burat clay, of a reddiſh color on the outſide, black 
within, being ſtained with the aſhes they contained. Each was 
placed with the mouth downwards on a flat ſtone 3 above each 
was another, to preſerve them from being broken by the weight 
above. Mixed with the looſe ſtones, were numerous fragments 
of bones ; ſuch as parts of the thigh-bones, the arm-bones, and 
even a fcull. Theſe had eſcaped the effects of the fire of the 
funeral pile, and were depoſited about the urns; which con- 
tained the reſiduum of the corpſe, that had been reduced to pure 
aſhes. 
I $RALE mention in the following pages the high antiquity of 
this cuſtom ; that it was in uſe with the moſt poliſhed nations, 
with the Greeks and with the Romaus, as well as with the moſt 


barbarous. The antient Germans practiſed this rite, as appears. 
9 | „„ from 
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from Tacitus. The Druids obſerved the ſame, with the wild 

addition of whatſoever was of uſe in this life, under the notion 
that they would be wanted by the deceaſed in the world below; 
and in confirmation of this, arms, and many fingular things, of 
unknown uſe, are to this day diſcovered beneath the places of 
antient ſepulture . 

TR remote Sarmate, and all the 1 nations, agreed 
in the burning of the dead; and the Danes diſtinguiſhed by this, 
and the ase funeral ceremonies, three ſeveral epochs 4. 

Tre firſt, which was the ſame with that in queſtion, was 
called Roiſold and Brende-tiide, or the age of burning. 

Tux ſecond was ſtyled Hoigold, and Hoielſe-tiide, or the age 
of tumuli, or hillocks. The corpſe at this period was placed 
entire, with all the ornaments which graced it during life. The 

bracelets, or arms, and even the horſe of the departed hero, were 
placed beneath the heap. Money, and all the rich property of 
the deceaſed, uſed to be buried with him, from the perſuaſion 
that the ſoul was immortal j, and would ſtand in need of theſe 
things in the other life. Such was the notion both of the 
Gauls and of the northern nations. Among the laſt, when py- 
racy was eſteemed honorable, theſe illuſtrious robbers directed 
that all their rich plunder ſhould be depoſited with their re- 
mains F, in order to ſtimulate their offspring to ſupport them- 
ſelves, and the glory of their name, by deeds of arms. Hence 
it is we hear of the vaſt riches diſcovered in ſepulchres, and of 


De moribus German. + Mela, lib. iii. c. 2. 4 Wormii Mon, 
Danic. 40. || Pomponius Mela, lib. iii. c. 2. $ Bartholinas Antiq. Dan. 438. 
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| the frequent violation of the remains of the dead, in expecta- 
tion of treaſures, even for centuries after this cuſtom had. 
ceaſed. | 

Tux third age was called Chriftendoms-01d, when the introduc- 
tion of Chriſtianity put a ſtop to the former cuſtoms : for 
* Chriſtians,” as the learned phyſician of Norwich obſerves, © ab- 
© horred this ſpecies of obſequies ; and though they ſtickt not 


„to give their bodies to be burnt in their lives, deteſted that 


mode after death; affecting rather depoſiture than abſumption, 

* and properly ſubmitted unto the ſentence of Gop, to return 

© not unto aſhes, but to duſt again.“ 

From the remarks of theſe able writers, we may learn the 
time of the abolition of the cuſtom of burning among the ſe- 
veral nations; for it ceaſed with paganiſm. It therefore fell 
firſt into * diſuſe with the Britons; for it was for ſome 
time retained by the Saxons after their conqueſt of this king- 
dom; but was left off on. their receiving the light of the go- 
ſpel. The Danes retained the cuſtom of urn-burial the Iaſt of 


any: for of all the northern nations who had any footing in 


theſe kingdoms, they were the lateſt wo embraced the doc- 
trines of Chriſtianity. 

I canxorT eſtabliſh any criterion by which a judgment may 
be made of the people to whom the different ſpecies of urns 
and tumuli belonged, whether they are Britiſh, Rowan, Saxon, 
or Daniſh, 


Sow of the tumuli conſiſt of heaps of naked ſtones, ſuch as. 


thoſe in the iſle of Aran; in many parts of Scotland; and i in ſome 
parts of Cornwall. | EE 


— 
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Ornxxs are compoſed, like this of Llanarmon, with ſtones and 
earth, nicely covered with earth and ſod, Of theſe the baſe is 
in certain places level with the ground, in others, ſurrounded 
with a trench : they were ſometimes formed . of earth only, 
Others are of a conoid form, and ſome oblong; of which there 
is an example in the neighborhood of BH, pys, called the 
Giants Grave, Finally, other places of antient ſepulture con- 
ſiſted only of a flat area, encompaſſed, like the Druidical circles, 


with upright ſtones ; and ſuch were thoſe of Ubbo, and of king 


Harald, in Sweden 

Tur urns are alſo found placed in different manners, with 
the mouth reſting downwards upon a flat ſtone, ſecured by an- 
other above; or with the mouth upwards, gunned in a like 
yay 

Very frequently the urns are diſcovered lodged i in a 1 


cell compoſed of flags. Sometimes more than one of theſe cells 
are found beneath a carn or tumulus. I have even met with, 


near Dupplin in Perthſhire, not fewer than ſeventeen, diſpoſed in 
a circular form +. When numbers are found together, the tu- 
mulus was either a family-cemetery, or might have contained the 
reliques of a number of heroes who periſhed with glory in the 
ſame cauſe : for ſuch honors were paid only to the great and 
good. 1 

Tx urns found in theſe cells are uſually ſurrounded with the 


fragments of bones that had reſiſted the fire; for the friends of 


the deceafed were particularly careful to collect every particle; 


'® Suecia Antiqua et Hodierna, 7ab. 315. + Tour in Scotland, iii. 106. 
Which 
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which they placed, with the remains of the charcoal, about the 
urns, thinking the negle& the utmoſt impiety. We have no 
certainty of the ceremonies uſed by the antient Britons on theſe 
mournful occaſions ; but, from many circumſtances which we 
continually diſcover in our tumuli, there appear many, analo- 
gous to thoſe uſed in antient Greece and Rome, | 

TRE Greeks firſt quenched the funeral pile with wine, and the 
companions or relations of the departed performed the reſt. 
Such was the ceremony at the funeral of Patroclus. 


— 


Wide o'er the pile the ſable wine they throw, 
And deep ſubſides the aſhy heap below. 

Next the white bones his ſad companions place, 

With tears colleQed in the golden vaſe. 

The ſacred reliques to the tent they bore z 
The urn a veil of linen cover'd o'er. 

That done, they bid the ſepulchre aſpire, 

And caſt the deep foundations round the pyre; 
High in the mid} they heap the ſwelling bed 

Of riſing earth, memorial of the dead “. 


Where yet the embers glow, 


Pork. 


Tux duty of collecting the bones and aſhes fell to the next 
of kin. Thus, Tibullus pathetically entreats death to ſpare him 
in a foreign land, leaſt he ſhould want the tender offices of his 


neareſt relations: 
5 at Tliad, lib. xxiii. L. =; 
. | Me 
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Me tenet ignotis ægrum Pheacia, terris 
Abſtineas avidus, mors violenta, manus! 
Abſtineas, mors atra! precor, non hic mihi mater, 

Quz legat in mæſtos oſſa peruſta ſinus 

Non ſoror, 4/jrios cineri quæ dedat odores, 

Et fleat effuſis ante ſepulcra comis. 

DeL1a non uſquam ! 

Here F, languiſhing beneath a foreign ſy, 

An unknown victim to diſeaſe, I lie; 

In pity, then, ſuſpend thy lifted dart, 

Thou tyrant, Death; nor pierce my throbbing heart: 
No mother near me, her laſt debt to pay, 

Collect my. bones, my aſhes bear away; 

No ſiſter o'er my funeral pile ſhall mourn, 

Nor mix'4/jrian incenſe in my urn: f 
Nor, Delia, thou, oh thou my ſoul's firſt care! 
Shall with thy dear, diſhevell'd locks, be there. 


* Zlegia, lib. i. el. 3. + In Pheacias 1 
. the 


R. W. 


IL b leave:to add the account given by Virgil of the funereal 
rites of Pallas F. We find in it many ceremonies that were uſed 
by the northern nations. Animals of different ſpecies were burnt 
or depoſited with the body. The ſpoils of war, and weapons of 
various kinds, were placed on the pile; the bones and aſhes 
were collected together; and a heap: of earth, or a fumulus, flung 
over them. Each of theſe circumſtances are continually diſco- 
vered in our barrows. Horns, and other reliques of quadrupeds, 
weapons of braſs and of ſtone, all placed under the very ſame 
fort of tombs as are deſcribed by Homer and Virgil. Perhaps 
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the other ceremonies were not .omitted ; but we have no record 
that will warrant us to aſſert that they were in all reſpects ſimi- 


| 
Jam pater near, &c. 


The Tuſcan chief and Trojan prince command, 

To raiſe the funeral ſtructures on the ſtrand. 

Then to the piles, as antient rites ordain, 

Their friends convey the relicks of the ſlain. 

From the black flames the ſullen vapours riſe, . 

And ſmoke in curling volumes to the ſkies. 

The foot thrice compaſs the high-blaxing pyres ; 

Thrice move the horſe, in circles, round the fires. 

Their tears, as loud they howl at ev'ry round, 

Dim their bright arms, and trickle to the ground. 

A peal of groans ſucceeds; and heay'n rebounds 

To the mixt cries, and trumpet's martial ſounds. 

Some, in the flames, the wheels and bridles throw, 

The ſwords and helmets of the vanquiſh'd foe : 

Some, the known ſhields their brethren bore in vain, 

And unſucceſsful jav'lins of the ſlain. 

Now round the piles the bellowing oxen bled, 

And briſtly ſwine : in honour of the dead, 

The fields they drove, the fleecy flocks they flew, 

And on the greedy flames the victims threw. 
PITY; 


' Sixex I am engaged in this funebrious ſubject, it will be fit 
to obſerve, that a diſcovery of an entire ſkeleton, placed between 
flags of a proportionable ſize, was made near this place, This, 
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TRE'R YRYS. BWLCH AGRICLA. 

as well as others ſimilar in different parts of our iſlands, evinces 
that the antient inhabitants did not always commit their bodies 
to the fire: for, beſides this inſtance, a ſkeleton thus incloſed was 
found in one of the Orknmes *, and others in the ſhire of Murray; 
and with one of the laſt was found an urn with aſhes, and ſeveral 
pieces of charcoal ; which: ſhews, that each practice was in 
uſe in the ſame age. 

From Llanarmon I continued my journey 3 the bad roads 
of that pariſh. The country now grows more contracted, by 
the approximation of the hills. On one ſide are the rocky ledges 
of limeſtone, in the townſhip of Tre'r Vys, rich in lead-ore; 
and which is ſuppoſed to have taken its name from Gyrys, who 
made the firſt collection of Yelp proverbs, known by the name 
of Mad-waith hen S 0 Jah or the ou work of old Gyrys of 
Yale. 

On the left are the Choydien hills, which divide this country 
from the vale of Cluyd. Theſe are cultivated pretty high; are 
free from rocks ; covered with heath. 

THeRe is a Bwolch, or paſs through theſe hills, of a moſt re- 
markable name, lying between the ſummits called Moel Eithinen, 
and Moel Fenlli, in this pariſh. This is called Bwlch Agricla, 
or the paſs of Agricola; and, ſince there is no other tranſlation to 
be given of the Welſh word, we may conjecture this to have 
been his paſſage to Mona, That the Romans were in after-times 
reſident in theſe parts, is evident from the number of coins found 


Letter from the Rev. Mr. Low of Bir/as + Tour Scotl. 1769, 
quarto ed, 


in 
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in the neighborhood, particularly in the pariſh of Llanverrts, 


where abundance of Denarii have been met with. 

- MoeL FEeNnLL1, or Benlli's hill, is remarkable for having on it 
a ſtrong Britiſh poſt, guarded as uſual by dikes and foſſes. This. 
probably was poſſeſſed by a chieftain of that name; for Nen- 
ius * ſpeaks of ſuch a regulus of the country of Yale; but, as 
too uſual with our antient hiſtorians, blends ſo ridiculous a 
legend with the mention of him, as would deſtroy belief of his 
exiſtence, did not the hill remain a poſſible evidence. St. Ger- 
manus, ſays the abbot, deſigned to make this Benlli a viſit ; but 
meeting with a moſt inhoſpitable reception, was kindly enter- 
tained by a ſervant of the king in his humble cottage ; who 
killed his only calf, dreſſed, and placed. it before the ſaint and 
his companions. This goodneſs met with its reward; for lo! 
the next morning the identical calf was found alive and well 
with its mother. 

A tiTTLE beyond this paſs, heat the pariſh of . 
rich in mineral. Paſs through the village, and by the church. 
The laſt is dedicated to St. Berres (Britius) diſciple of St. Mar- 
tin the Hungarian, and his ſucceſſor in the biſhoprick of Tours, 
the latter end of the fourth century, The church at this time 
was rebuilding, chiefly by. the bounty of Mrs. e Jones of 
Clommendy. | 

Tux eaſt end of the old church was ———_— in 1650, by Dr. 
John Davies, the author of the Welſb-Latin dictionary, a molt. 


Kilful antiquary ; native of this pariſh, 


C. xxx, xxx 


a n m 
In the courſe of my ride, croſs the turnpike- road between 
Mald and Ruthyn; which, after a long aſcent, paſſes Bwlch Pen- 
. Barras, a ſpot extremely worthy of the traveller's attention, on 
account of the beautiful view over the vale of Cluyd. 
Myr route this time led me eaſtward, along the . road, into 
the county of | 


. 1-0 F. 


Tris ſpot being confirmed to it by the event of a moſt ex- 
penſive law-ſuit, by the court of exchequer, in 1763, between 


the Croſvenour family and the lords of the manor of Mold: the 


firſt claming it as part of his mineral grant of the hundred 
of Yale; the others affirming it to be part of the county of 
Flint, and within the pariſh of Mold. The deciſion, which was in 
favor of the lords of Mold, is recorded on an arch over a noted 
ſtone, called Carreg Carn March Arthur ; which was then ad- 
judged to be the boundary of the pariſh of Mold in the county 
of Flint, and of Llanverres in that of Denbigh. | 

I conTinveD along the great road; and, within two miles of 
Mold, hung long over the charming vale which opens with ex- 
quiſite beauty from Vron, the ſeat of the ingenious Richard 
Williams Eſquire. Cambria here lays aſide her majeſtic air, and 
condeſcends to aſſume a gentler form, in order to render leſs 
violent her approaching union with her Engliſb neighbor. It 
were to be wiſhed ſhe had ated with more moderation, and not 
outſhone it at a rate, the moſt partial Saxon muſt allow it to 


have done. 
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Tuts was antiently called Hrad- Alun, or the Strath of the 
alun; a comot in the cantref 7 Rhiw: inhabited by a hardy race, 
at perpetual feud with the men of Cbeſbire on one ſide, and the 
men of Yale on the other: for my countrymen never ſuffered 
their active ſwords to ruſt ; in default of Saxon, they would take 
up with the blood of their Cambrian neighbors. 

Ox the firſt regulation of the Welſb counties by Henry VIII. 
this vale, then called Moleſdale, with the continuation of it which 
went under the name of Hopeſdale, were annexed to the county 
of Denbigh, but, in the 33d year of the ſame monarch, were 
given to Flintſhire. 

ALMosT the whole is ſeen from this ſpot; a delicious compo- 
ſition of rich land finely bounded by. gentle riſings, watered by 
the Aun, and varied with a pretty town and fine church in the 
middle; with numbers of ſeats, groves, and well-cultivated 
farms. Among the former appears conſpicuous, Leeſwood, the 
creation of the late Sir George Wynne, - riſing palace-hke along a 
hne flope on the ſouth ſide of the vale, ſurrounded: with woods 
and lawns ; a ſad Mauſoleum of fugacious wealth! The diſtant 
view is not leſs beautiful. The three fine eſtuaries of the Dee, 
 Weever, and Merſey, the hills of Cheſbire, and the more remote 
range of thoſe of 'Shropſhire, Staffordſhire, Derbyſbire, Lorkſbire, 
Lancaſbire, Weſtmoreland, and Cumberland, complete this beautiful 
ſcene. | | | 

From hence to the town of Mold is a pleaſant ride. Mold 
conſiſts principally of one broad and handſome ſtreet on a gentle 
riſing, in the midſt of a ſmall but rich plain. The church is 


placed on an eminence; and is of the time of Henry VIII. 
aAdorned 
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adorned with a very handſome ſteeple built of late years. Before 
the Reformation, it belonged to the abby of Buſtleham, or By. 
ſham, 'in Berkſhire. The living is a vicarage, and has dependent 
on it the chapelries of Nerguys and Treuddyn. 

TRE architecture of the church is of the gothic of that pe- 
riod; the windows large, and their arches obtuſe. Within 
and without, is a row of animals carved, as uſual at that 
period. The ſame may be obſerved on the old building over 
St. Hinifrede's well. The inſide is extremely elegant; con- 
fiſts of a nave and two ailes, ſupported by ſeven arches, 
whoſe pillars are much to be admired for their lightneſs. They 
conſiſt of four round pilaſters, with the intermediate ſpace 


hollowed, and the capitals elegantly carved. Between the ſprings 


of every arch is an angel holding a ſhield, on which are either 
the arms of benefactors, or the inſtruments of the Paſſion. 
The arms of the Stanlies, who long poſſeſſed this manor, are 


very frequent. Among the other ſculptures, is the Veronica, or 


face of our Saviour impreſſed on a handkerchief given to him 
by a woman on his way to the place of crucifixion, He took it, 
wiped his face, and returned it with the miraculous impreſſion. 
This precious relique is preſerved in St. Peter's at Rome, and the 
woman worſhipped as a faint, under the name of the Handler 
chief ; which at firſt was called the Vera Icon, or true image; but 
becoming thus perſonified, received the title of St. Veronica. 
Beneath two windows above the chancel, are carved in a rude 
manner, the nails, pincers, and other tokens of the cruci- 
fixion, 


AT 
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Ar the eaſtern ends of the two ailes are three gothic niches 


deſtroyed. The two in the ſouth aile are almoſt hid with mo- 
numents. Among them is a very ſuperb one in memory of Robert 
Davies, Eſq; of Llanercb, with his figure in a ſtanding 1 
and dreſſed in a Roman habit. 

Nx ax it is a mural monument of his i Mere Robert 
Davies, of Gwyſaney *, the paternal ſeat of the family, and the 
reſidence, before the acquiſition of Llanerch in the vale of Cluyd, 
by the marriage of this gentleman with _ daughter and 
heireſs to Sir Peter Mutton k night. | 

Nor far from Mold ſtands Gwyſaney; a moſt reſpectable old 
houſe, beautifully ſituated. It was of ftrength ſufficient to be 
garriſoned, in the time of the civil wars; and was taken, on the 
12th of April 1645, by Sir William Brereton +. 

Nxax this is an antient mural monument, in memory of Robert 
Warton, alias Paxfew. He was firſt abbot of Bermondſey, and 
elected to the fee of St. Aſaph in 1336. He lived much at 
Denbigh and Wrexham during his continuance in this ſee ; and 
was removed to that of Hereford in 1554, where he died in 1557. 
He was unjuſtly accuſed of impairing the revenues of this dio- 
ceſe : on the contrary, it appArs, that he had been a conſi- 
derable benefactor to the churches of Gresford, Wrexham, and 
Mold; which, probably, he found in an unfiniſhed ſtate. He 
was interred at Zereford, under a handſome tomb with his effi- 


This gentleman died in 1665: the preceding, i in May 1728. 
\ + Whitelech, I 42» 1 Willits Bangor, 341. Cathedrals, i. 521. 
Athene Oxon. i. 682. | 
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clomacly carved. They formerly were filled with images, now 
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gies; but this grateful memorial of his benevolence to the church 
of Mold was erected, as an inſcription beneath once informed, by 
one Fobn ap Rys. Hoc opus fuctum fuerit, per Jobn ap Rys. Above 
are his arms in a ſhield, quartered with thoſe of the ſee of St. 
Aſaph ; and over them a label, inſcribed, Robtus pmiſſione Divind 
Epus Ass av. An angel ſupports: one end; a biſhop the 


other. 
Fux epitaph on the reverend Doctor Wynne, compoſed by bim 


ſelf, ſeveral years before his deceaſe, merits publication. 


WiLL1am Wrunz of Tower, D. D. 
Some time fellow of 4//-Souls College in Oxford, 
and rector of Llanvechan 1 in this dioceſa, 
departed this liſe 
| aged ® 
In conformity to an antient W 
from a proper regard to decency, 
and a concern for the health of his 
fellow - creatures, he was moved to gire 
particular directions for being buried 
: in the adjoining church-yard, 
and not in the church. 
And, as he ſcorned flattering of others 
while living, he has taken care to prevent 
being flattered himſelf when dead, 6 
by cauſing this ſmall memorial to be 
ſet up in his life-time. 


God, be merciful to me a ſinner! 
Heb Douw, Heb ddim. 


* He died March 3d 1776, aged 77. This, now, fills theſe blanks. 
| | AT 


Ar the north-end of the town ſtands the mount, to which it 
owes the Britiſh and Latin names, In Wroporus, and Mons, 
At rus, the lofty or conſpicuous mount. This is partly naturgh 
partly artificial. Our Britiſb anceſtors, and afterwards the 
| Saxons and Normans, taking advantage of ſo defencible an emi- 

nence, cut it into form, and placed on it a caſtle. It is poſſible, 
that the Romans might alſo have had ſome concern in it; for a 
beautiful gold coin of Veſpaſian was found here; but this being 
the only proof of its having been poſſeſſed by them, I ſhall not 
inſiſt on it any farther than to urge the probability ; Mold being 
in the neighborhood of many of their mines, and of places 
where much of their money has been found. | 

Tux mount is now called the Bailey-hill, from the word Bal- 
liam, or caſtle-yard, It appears to have been ſtrongly for- 
tified by great ditches, notwithſtanding its arduous aſcent. It 
is divided into three parts: the lower Ballium or yard; the up- 
per; and the keep, or Donjon. The tops of the two firſt are 
levelled by art; and all are ſeparated by deep foſſes. The keep 
Was on a part greatly and artificially elevated; and around its 
edges are a few ſtones, the only reliques of the fortreſs. On 
one ſide of the upper yard are found vaſt quantities of bones, 
ſome human; others of animals, moſtly domeſtic, ſuch as of oxen, 
ſheep, horſes, and hogs; and a few remnants of horns of ſtags 
and roe-bucks. 

Tux ſummit of this hill commands a ſhort but moſt exqui- 
ſite view of the circumjacent vale; and to the weſt, Moe! famma 
riſes with aweful pre- eminence among the Cheydian hills. 
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Tun firſt certain account I have of this place is in the reign 
of William Rufus, when we find it in poſſeſſion of Euſtace Cruer , 
ho then did homage for Noll and Hopedale ; he, probably, * 


| Ing been the 7 885 who had raviſhed them from the antient 


owners. 
In the end of the reign of Henry I. or che beginning of chat of 
Stephen, Robert, called, from his reſidence at this place, de Mont. 
alto, high ſteward of Cheſter, and one of the barcns of the Nor- 
man earls, became owner of it, We are informed, that the caſtle 
was at this time very ſtrong ; and that it had been often beſieg- 
ed; but never taken, till the Je, no longer able to bear the 
ravages of the garriſon, attempted, in 1144, the. reduction of 
it, under the conduct of their gallant prince Owen Goynedd, 


The garriſon, for a conſiderable time, defended the place with 


great courage; but at length it was taken by ſtorm , part of the 
defendants ſlain, the others taken ie and the fortreſs 
razed to the ground +. 

AFTER this it was again reſtored ; fs we find in the æræ 
Cambro-Britamice , that it was taken, in the winter of 1198, 
by Llewelyn ap Forwerth : and about the year 1267 it was a third 
time beſieged, taken, and demoliſhed, by Gryffydd ap — 
lord of Poris. 

Trex" gentry of Nrad. alun or Moleſdale were among the prin- 
cipal complainants of wrongs done to them by Roger de Clifford, 
juſticiary of Chefter, and his deputy Roger Scrocbil, a little be- 


®* Poet, 151. + Idem, 199. $ At the end of Lhvya's Com- 
mentariolam, 157. | 
| fore 


1 1:0. 
fore our ſubjection by Edward I. They alleged, that their lands 
were taken from them ; that they were grievouſly and unjuſtly 


fined on trivial occafions; and that, after paying a ſum for exemp- 
tion from Eugliſb laws, they were obliged to ſubmit to a trial 


by 1 or by twelve men, contrary to the uſage of their 


country 
Mvcn a the country was, in this reign, ſo covered with 


woods, that Edward, before his conqueſt of Wales, was obliged. 


to cut a paſſage through them, in the tract between Mold and a 
place then called Swerdewood ; and to direct, that nothing ſhould 
be required for the damage done to the owners +. I find he 
called in a number of cutters for this purpoſe; and. in the next 
year, not fewer than two hundred cutters and colliers (carbonarii) 
who were ſummoned out of the foreſt of Dean, and the county 


of Hereford, under the conduẽt of Gilbert de Clare earl f 


Gloſter. 


In the year 1322, Sir Gryffydd Lheyd, a valiant gentleman, 


who was knighted by Edward I. on bringing the news of the 
birth of his fon Edward of Caernarvon; and who, after our con- 
_ queſt, adhered to the Engliſb, till he thought their yoke into- 
lerable'; roſe in arms, over-run all North Wales and the Marches; 


and, among others, ſeized on this caſtle ; but his attempt was 


unſucceſsful, being defeated and taken priſoner +. 


* Pewel, 356. I + RetuliWallie, 75, Anno g Edward I. 
Febr. 5. 128, We find a fimilar order i in Rymor. 1 Pore), 383. 
V, 313. 
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© From this time we hear no more of it as a place of defence, 
Matthew Paris and Dugdale * confound it with Hamarden, and 


aſſert it to have been attacked or taken by David, brother to the 


laſt Llewelyn. Mold continued in poſſeſſion of the poſterity of 
Robert, who did homage for it in 1302, at Chefter, to Edward 


prince of Wales; but in 1327, the laſt baron, in default of male 


iſſue, conveyed it to Jabel, queen of Edward II. for life; and 


afterwards to John of Eltham, younger brother to Edward III; 


who died without iſſue, and his e reverted to the 


Crown. 


I am uncertain how long the crown ved this jondhip. [ 
find it was granted to the Stanley family, perhaps to Sir Jobs 


Stanley, by Henry IV. at the ſame time that he beſtowed on him 


Hope and Hopedale. The earls of Derby poſſeſſed it till the exe- 
cution of earl James; after which, both the manor of Hope and 
Mold were purchaſed by certain perſons, who enjoyed them till 
the Reſtoration : after that event, a reference was made by his 
majeſty, in 1662, to the lords, reſpecting the re-purchaſe of 
thoſe manors by the earl of Derby; in which it had been agreed 


by his lordſhip, to pay the parties, on the 26th of Merc 


1664, the ſum of eleven thouſand pounds, and to be put into 


full poſſeſſion of the manors. The lords imagined that every 


thing had been adjufted ; but the earl of Derby refuſing to per- 
form his part, the referrees layed the affair before the king ; who, 
on the 14th of June 1664, ordered that the former purchaſers 
ſhould remain in quiet poſſeſſion. The Derby family, by ſome 


5 M. Paris, 885. Dug dale Baron. i. 527. 
means, 
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means, regained the lordſhip of Hope; but that of Mold is at 
hl the property of lady Vincent. The mineral advantages. 
of the manor, which have, at times, been very conſiderable, are 
equally. divided between tier ladyſhip, the Trevors, and Mr. - 
Llyd of Tyddyn: _ 
FAO Mold, I took the welt fide of the 8 a tract filled N 
with numbers of gentlemen's ſeats of independent fortunes, as 
yet not cauglit and abſorbed in the gulphy vortex of our 
Leviathans. Theſe are the remnants of the cuſtom of gavel- 
kind, ſo prevalent formerly in North Wales, and which have re- 
mained unimproved by thoſe accidents which, by time and 
chance, happen to many. I digreſſed a little to the right, to 
fee the magnificent gates of Lecſtood, the ſeat of the late Sir 
George Wynne baronet.: and a little higher up to Tower, to enjoy Towz x. 
the witty, the lively and agreeable converſation: of the reverend 
Doctor William Wynne (now departed): This gentleman was one 
of thoſe who kept the patrimony derived from a long train of an- 
ceſtors, without increaſe, yet without impair. The houſe is 
mall; but part of it is a true ſpecimen: of the border. houſes on 
the confines of England and Scotland: a ſquare tower: of three 
ſtories. In the lower, ſtill remains a ſtaple in the ceiling; a. 
memorial of. the rudeneſs of the times. During the wars be- 
tween the houſes of York: and Lancaſter, this place was inhabited 
by Reinallt: ap Gryffydd ap Bleddyn,. one of the ſix gallant: 
. Captains. who defended Harlech caſtle on the part of Henry VI. 
He and his people were in continual feud with the citizens of 
Chefter. In 1465,. a conſiderable number of the latter came to 


Mold fair; a fray enſued between the two parties; a dreadful 
10 8 
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took priſoner Robert Bryne linen-draper, and mayor of Cheſter in 


daughile was WER on both ſides : but Rainald got the victory; 


1461, whom he led to his tower, and hung on the ſtaple in his great 
hall. An attempt was made afterwards to ſeize Reinallt; and 


two hundred tall men ſallied from Chefter for that purpoſe. He 


retired from his houſe to a neighboring wood, permitted part 
of his enemies to enter the building; then ruſhing from his cover, 
faſtened the door; and, ſetting fire to the place, burnt them with- 
out mercy : he then attacked the reſt, purſued them to the ſea- 
fide, where thoſe who eſcaped the ſword, periſhed in che channel, 
His actions were celebrated at the time, in poems ſtill extant 
particularly by Lewis Glyn Cothi, in an fwd! , in praiſe of 


Reinallt. It ſeems Lewis had married a widow of Cheſter, againſt 


the conſent of the inhabitants; who ſpoiled him of all his ef- 


fects. This whetted the poet's fatyr: * Who ſummons the 
_* miniſtry of angels and of devils to his aſſiſtance; and pours a 


profaſion of curſes on Caer Lleon and its people. He wiſhes 
water to drown, fire to burn, and air to infect the hated place; 
and that graſs might grow in every part, except the ſacred 
edifices, of this habitation of the ſeven deadly ſins.” 

Taz Tow, in old times, was called after the name of this 


hero. It was alſo named Bryn. coed, from the wood that might 


have ſurrounded it. In the time of Leland it was inhabited by 
Jobn Wynn ap Robert. | 


A Cywydd and an Fwd! differ in theſe reſpeQs : the firſt conſiſts of cou 
plets generally of ſeven ſyllables ; the laſt of ſtangas of different lengths of 
metre ; ſomewhat like a Pindaric ode, 


I BE» 
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he DESCENDED into my former road, and paſſed along the 3 
a the T errig, or the violent; at this time a trifling brook ; but 
often of a tremendous ſwell and fury. On quitting its chan- 
nel, go by Leefwood, or Coed-Llai, the antient ſeat of my worthy 
relation Thomas Eyton eſquire. The Davieſes of Gwaſaney, the 
Wynnes of Tower; and this family, ſprung from Kynrig Evell, or 
the Twin, ſon of Madoc ap Meredydd prince of lower Powys*. He 
was ſtyled lord of Egkoy/eg; and had beſide, for his portion, 
Moleſdale, and Treuddyn in the pariſh of Mold; which, by the 
cuſtom of gavel kind, became divided among his poſterity ; 
part of which, theſe families, his deſcendants, ſtill enjoy. 
. FARTHER on is Hariſheath, the houſe of Guillim Wardle eſquire, 
deſcended, by the female line, from the Lloyds of the ſame place. 
It is moſt beautifully ſeated on a long riſing, inſulated by the 
vale, and finely wooded and cultivated. The houſe ſtands on 
the ſouthern extremity, and commands a moſt elegant view of 
the valley, divided by the inſulated rock of Caergwrle, ſoaring out 
of the valley, and capped with a ruined caſtle. 
A rirTLE further up the vale ſtands Plas-Tiz; a ſingular 
_ houſe, belonging to the Trevors ; but, for numbers of years, oc- 
cupied by farmers. The Trevors acquired it by the marriage of 
| Robert Trevor of Brynkinalt, with Katherine daughter of Llewelyn 
ap [thel of the Mold and Plãs- tg. It is built with great regularity 
and ſimple grandeur. In the centre is a hall forty-three feet long 
by twenty-three. A ſpacious ſtair-caſe; and above, is a dining- room 
of the ſame dimenſions with the hall, and twelve feet nine inches 
high, At each corner of the houſe is a ſquare wing or tower, 


®* Magic died in 1160. | 
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confiting (as does the centre) of five floors, In each is à rovm 
twenty tuo feet ſix, by nineteen- ſix; and within each of theſe 
rooms a cloſet thirteen. feet ſeven inches ſquare. | 

Tris houſe was built i in 1610 by Sir Jobn Trevor *, a ſecond 
fon of the branch of Trevalun. > The deſign is attribured to 
Inigo Jones; 3 but I doubt the tradition. It wants both the 


| Grecian-gothic ornaments of his Worfe days, and the pure Grecian 


of his beſt. 

From hence I purſued my journey to Carrgiorle, a village on 
the banks of the Alun, in the pariſh of Hope or Ehn, whoſe 
form ſpeaks it to have been a Roman ftation, which appears 
very evident to the antiquarian eye, from the ſummit of the 
adjacent rock, the ſite of the caſtle. The precincts ſhew them- 
ſelves to have been rectangular, with one fide formed by the 
ſlope along the banks of the river. Here is yet preſerved the 
antient diſpoſition, in three broad ſtreets, running parallel, and 
three narrower interſecting them at right angles. It had been 
only a ſmall place, an out-poſt to Deva; but had the uſual con- 
comitants of Reman luxury. In Camder's time (1606) a y- 
pocanſt was diſcovered near the place five ells long, four 
broad, and half an ell high, cut out of the live rock. The 
floor was of brick ſet in mortar: the roof ſupported by brick 
pillars; and conſiſted of poliſhed tiles, perforated; on theſe 
were laid certain brick tubes which conveyed the heat to the 
room above. On ſome of thoſe tiles were inbſcribed LE GTO xx+. 
which point out the founders. I have alſo been credibly informed, 
that Roman bricks were found in the ruins of the old houſe of 


»» Epitaph in Hope church. + Camden, ii. $28, 
| Hope, 
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Hape, the ſeat of the family of the ſame name. I have alſo 
heard, .that large beds of iron cinders have been diſcovered 
near Caer Eon in this pariſh, the ſuppoſed works of the 
Ramans. 

Bxsipks theſe proofs, here is the trace of a Roman road, 
pointing . from the village towards Mold, and is viſible in two 
or three places; eſpecially in the fields on this ſide of Plas-teg. 
I ;think that part of the preſent road was a portion of the 
Roman. An artificial mount ſtands cloſe on its courſe. Another 
road points towards Hamarden; which increaſes my ſuſpicion of 
that having alſo been a Roman out-poſt. As the word frreet is 
generally a ſign of a Roman road, there might have been a third 
on the Wrexham ſide of Caergurle; for we find on that road, 


Croes y.ftreet paſſing. over a place called Cefn y Bdd, or the hill 


of the graye, and leading to the caſtle. Theſe roads were one 
way into ſome of the mineral parts of Wales, where Roman 
money had been found, 
Mz. Epwasps makes a happy conjecture reſpecting the ety- 
mology of the name of this place. Caer Gawr Lle, or the camp 
of the Giant Legion, Lleon Gawr; for the Britons beſtowed that 
title on the twentieth legion, to imply its power; a turn analo- 
gous to /irix, giving it the ſtrength of a giant “. 

-Tris place, in the diviſion of Wales by Roderic the great, 
formed part of the Cantref y Rhiw. When the Saxons made a con- 


This gave riſc to the fable of Chefer having been built by Llzon Gawr, 
a mighty giant, See p. 106, Mr. Cano, by miſtake, calls the: legion 


Leon Vawr. 
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queſt of our borders, they comprehended it in their hundred 
called Exeſftan, and added it to the county of Chefter. We find in 
the Doomſday book, that Hope (which gives name to the pariſh) 
was held at that period by one Giſſebert; before by Edwevis 
a freeman. In after times, this tract was known by the name 


of Hopedale. On the diviſion of Wales into counties by Edward I. 


it was annexed to Flintſhire , was ſevered from it, and added to 
Denbighſhire by Henry VIII.; and in the ſame reign, reſtored to 
the former county. It is a common notion in the country, that 


the laſt was effected by the intereſt of the earl of Derby, in or- 


der to have his Welſb eſtates in the ſame county; for at that 
time, the family was poſſeſſed of Hawarden, Moleſdale, and this 
manor, which had been granted, on January 1ſt 1401, by 
Henry IV. to Sir John Stanley. The family had at the ſame time, 
the lordſhip of Maelor Saeſneg, which was a portion of Flintſhire 
fince its firſt being formed into a county. This manor of Hope 
is the only one poſſeſſed at preſent. in Vales by the earl of 
Derby. Pn 5 _ 
Tux caſtle of Caergurle ſtood on the ſummit of a great rock, 
precipitous on one ſide, and of fteep aſcent on the others. 
Some of the walls, and part of a round tower ſtill remain, ſuf- 
ficient to ſhew, that its ſize was never great. Cloſe to it, on the 


acceſſible parts, it was protected by very deep foſſes cut through 


the rock, On the north-eaſt ſide, there is a pretty extenſive 
area; and round its verge the veſtiges of a rampart of earth and 
ftones, and a foſs, ſuch as uſual in the Britt poſts : it may 
be therefore ſuppoſed, that it had been poſſeſſed by the Britons 
in early times; and that it ſerved to defend, in eonjune- 
6 tion 
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junction with Caer Eſyn, a Britiſb poſt of one rampart and ditch Cans Esryn. 1 4 


on the oppoſite ſide of the dale above the village, the entrance 
through this paſs into Wales. The vale almoſt cloſes in this 
place, leaving only room enough for the Alun to flow through 
its pictureſque dingles, till it gains the open country near the 
church of Gresford. 5 

I caxxor trace the founder of this caſtle. It probably was 
one of the few Nelſb fortreſſes that we have to boaſt of. Its 


oblong form; its comparative deficiency of towers; and its ge- 
neral agreement in ſtructure, . with others whoſe origin I am ac- 


quainted with, make me willing to ſuppoſe it the work of our 
countrymen, after they had recovered poſſeſſion of this tract. 
In the reign of Owen Gwynedd, I find it part of the eſtates of 
Gryfſydd Maelor *, 

- David, brother to Llewelyn, laſt prince of Wales, held it from 


Edward I. David made great complaints of the injurious treat- 


ment he met with from Roger de Clifford, the juſticiary of Cheſter, 
who cut down his woods about Hope; and endeavored to diſpoſ- 
ſeſs him of his rights J. When David took up arms in defence 
of his brother, he left a garriſon in this caſtle; but in June 
1282, it ſurrendered to the Enghſh monarch, As ſoon gas it 
came into his poſſeſſion, he beſtowed it, with all its apperte- 
nances, on his beloved conſort Eleonora ; from which it ac- 
quired the name of Queen Hope. The queen lodged here in her 


way to Caernarvon, where her huſband ſent her to give the Welſh 


Pocuel, 211. T The fame, 350. J AYLoOpy's Rot. 
Wallie, 87. ES | | 
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a ruler born among them. Either at this time, or ſoon after, 


the caſtle was burnt by a caſual fire. 


In 1307, the firſt of Edward II. this caſtle and manor was 
granted to John de Cromwell, on condition that he ſhould repair 


the caſtle, then in a ruinous ſtate: and in 1317, he was direct- 


ed to raiſe fifty foot-ſoldiers for the wars in Scotland, out of his 
lands in this country“. From his death, I find a gap in the 


. ſucceſſion, till the time they were given to Sir John Stanley. 


CAERCWRLE, with Hope, is a preſcriptive : borough, and, in 
conjunction with Flint, &c. ſends a member to parlement. 

Wes of the caſtle, on a lofty hill, is Bryn Yorkyn, the pa- 
ternal ſeat of Ellis Yonge Eſq; a deſcendant. of the fertile ſtock 
of the often mentioned Tudor Trevor. Forwerth, the twelfth in 
deſcent, marrying the daughter of William le Yonge of Croxton +, 


called his children after their mother's name, which was conti- 


nued by the family. 
LLEwELYN AP Davypp ay MzxkEpypp, a deſcendant of 


Ynyr of Yale, had eſtates in this pariſh, which were forfeited 


in the reign of Henny IV, for his adherence to Owen Giyndur, 
and beſtowed on on Hope, great grandſon of Hugh Hope of 
Hawgraden J. 

Tur pariſh is divided by the Aun the village and church of 
Hope lies about a mile from the caſtle on the north ſide of the 
ſtream. The church is dedicated to St. far. The monu- 


ments of note are, two to the Trevors of Plds-tig; one, which 


ot Dugdale Baron. i. 44, 45+ Rotuli Scotie, 136, . + Saluſbum Pe- 


digree, 36. b. 1 The ſame, p. 52. b. 67. 
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is mural, ts Sir John Trevor knight, founder of that houſe, and 


' ſecretary to the earl of Notting bam, victor over the invincible 
armada, and comptroller of the navy in the reigns of Eliza- 


beth and James I. He died at his e ſeat, in 1629, 


aged 67. 
Tux other is alſo mural; with two been figures: the man 
in a gown and ruff; the lady with a kerehief over her neck. 


This wants an inſcription ; but by the arms appears to have be- 


longed to a Trevor. 
Apunpance of limeſtone is purkt into lime on Caergtorle 
hill; a lofty mountain, compoſed of that ſpecies of ſtone; from 
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which a vaſt trade is carried into Cheſhire. Near the top are 
found in looſe earth, numbers of the bodies called entrochi, of Exrxocnt. 


2 curious and uncommon ſort, with round protuberant joints. 
Foſſiliſts ſuppoſe them to have been parts of ſome ſpecies of ar- 


boreſcent ſea-ſtar, whoſe branches bear a reſemblance to theſe - 


ſubſtances. 

Is former times, millſtones were cut out of the rock on which 
the caſtle ſtands, which is compoſed of ſmall pebbles lodged in 
gtit. 

Ox Rhyddyn demeſne, belonging to Sir John Glynne, adjoining 
to the Alun, are two ſprings, ſtrongly impregnated with ſalt; to 
which; in dry weather, uſed to be a great reſort of pigeons to pick 
up the hardened particles, Theſe were formerly reſorted to, as 
a remedy in ſcorbutic caſes. The patients drank a quart or 
two in a day; and ſome boiled the water till half was waſted, 
before they took it. The effect was, purging, griping, and 
lickneſs at the ſtomach, which went off 1 in a few days, and then 

| produced 
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produced a good appetite. Dr. Sbert gives an inſtance of a 
woman in a deplorable ſituation from a deep ſcurvy, who 
was perfectly reſtored by the uſe of theſe ſprings. 

From the village of Hope, I returned on the north ſide of 
the valley; re-paſſed Mold; and, about a mile weſt of the town, 
Mazs-Garmon. viſited Maes Garmon; a ſpot that ftill retains the name of the 
faintly commander in the celebrated battle, the Victoria Alleluia- 
tica, fought in 420, between the Britons, headed by the biſhops 
Germanus and Lupus, and a crowd of pagan Piss and Saxons, who 
were carrying deſolation through the country. This event hap- 
pened in Zaſter week, when the Chriſtian army, wet with their 
recent baptiſm in the river Alun, were led by their holy com- 
manders againſt the pagan. hoſt. Germanus inſtructed them to 
attend to the word he gave, and repeat it. Accordingly, he pro- 
nounced that of ALLELVUIA. His ſoldiers caught the ſacred 
ſound, and repeated it with ſuch ecſtatic force, that the hills 
reſounding with the cry, ſtruck terror into the enemy, who 
fled on all ſides; numbers pon by the ſword, and numbers 
in the adjacent river *, 

Sven is the relation given by Conſtantius of Lyons, who wrote 
the life of St. Germanus, within thirty-two years after the 
death of the faint, It has been objected by cavillers, that the 
Saxons were not at that time, poſſeſſed of Britain. That may 

be admitted; but the learned UskER overthrows the objec- 
tion, by rightly obſerving, that thoſe people had, long betore, 


Brit. Eccleſ. Antiquitates, 335. Paulus 8388 lib. xv. c. 12. and 
BEDE, lib. i. c. 20. deſcribe the action. 


made 
* 
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made temporary invaſions of our iſland, and committed great 
n in ſeveral parts; and calls to witneſs Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus : and to his authority, I may add, that the Romans 
found it neceſſary to have, in the later times, a new officer to 
watch their motions, and repel their invaſions, a comes ans 
SAXONICI per BRITANNIAS. 

Mazs-Garmon, the ſcene of this celebrated 1 lies near 
Rhual, the pleaſant ſeat of Thomas Griffith Eſq; whoſe uncle, 
Nehemiah Griffith, erected a column, with the IRE inſcrip- 
tion, to perpetuate the memory of the ſpot. 


Ad Annum 
CCCCXX 
Saxones Pictig. Bellum adverſus 
, Britones junctis viribus ſuſciperunt 
In hac regione Hodieq. MarsGaRmon 
appellata; cum in prælium deſcenditur, 
Apoſtolicis Britonum Ducibus Germano 
et Luro, CHRISTus militabat in Caſtris: 
ALLELU1a tertio repetitum exclamabant 
Hoſtile agmen terrore proſternitur : | 
Triumphant 
Hoſtibus fuſis fine ſanguine 
palma Fide, non Viribus obtenta 
| M. P. 
in W ALLELUIATICEA memoriam 
N | 
MDCCXXXVI., 


* Lib, xxvi. c. 8. 
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HESP-ALUN. CLWYDIAN HILLS. 


From hence I proceeded towards K?tken; and ſaw in my 
way, Heſp-alun * ; the place where the river Alun, like the ſullen 
Mole or mourning Guadiana, ſinks under ground, and conti- 
nues a ſubterraneous courſe for half a mile, and then emerges 
to the day. About two miles diſtant from this place lies the 
church of Kilken, beneath Moe! Famma, the higheſt diviſion of 
the Ckoydian hills. Theſe run in a chain from above Preſtatys 
on the eftuary of the Dee, from north to ſouth as far as Moe! 
Zy accre in Llanarmon pariſh; when they join the Mountain Cefy 
du, extending to the pariſh of Gmiddelwern. Theſe admit no 


_ paſſage the whole way, excepting that of Bodvari, without 


climbing the ſteep ſides, and going through the bwichs formed 
high up between the round . heads that riſe from the 
55 more than two-thirds of the way to the ſummits; and 
which form, from the weſt ſide of the vale of Cluyd, a moſt 
beautiful view, eſpecially in the ſeaſon when it glows with the 
purple flowers of the heath. A few birds, Lovers of exalted 
ſituations, are ſtill to be found here; a few black and red grous 
have eſcaped the rage of ſhooters; and I have ſeen the ring- 
euzel about the lower parts. Theſe hills are compoſed of a 
mixed ſoil, clay, and gravel. The ſtone is of a ſhattery lami- 
nated nature, and bad for moſt œconomie uſes. The ſides 
abound in ſprings, which deſcend in ſmall rills, to the great be- 


nefit of the inhabitants of the rich ſlopes. 


Tre church of Kilten is remarkable for its carved roof; 
which is ſaid to have been brought from the church at Baſngwerk 


M 1. 4 the dry Aun. 2 
- | abby 


_ KILKEN.  FFYNNON LEINW, PENBEDW, 


-ghby on the diffolution and thus to have fulfilled a prophecy 


of our Robin Dau, who, when he ſaw it put vp by the monks, 
obſerved, it would do very well for a church beneath Moe! 
Famma. : 

Ix this pariſh, on the ſide of the turnpike 8 not far from 
Kilken hall, is the noted Ffynnon Leinw, or the flowing well; a 
large oblong well with a double wall round it, This is taken 
notice of by Camden for its flux and reflux; but the ſingula- 
rity has ceaſed ſince his time, according to the beſt information 
J can receive. 

Near this well, is K;lhen Hall, a ſeat of 3 13 of the Ma- 
ſtyns, now the property of the reverend Mr. Edwards of Pentre, 
in Aentgomery/oire, in right of his wife, Charlotte Moſtyn, heireſs 
of the place, 

 Taizs fountain lies in he vale of Namerch; which extends one 
way to Mold; and at the other joins with that of Bedveri, the 
inlet into the vale of Chyyd. The W#beeter, a pretty ſtream, riſes 
on the eaſt ſide z and after a ſhort courſe, falls into the Cd. 
The houſe of Pentegip, the ſeat of Watkin Williams Eſq; is a 


great ornament to this little valley. In this gentleman's library 


are ſome remains of the collection of Sir Kenelm Dighy, ſome cu- 
rious illuminated books; and the ſuperb pedigree * of the Dyghy 
family, and its alliances, with all the arms and tombs that were 
extant, painted in the moſt exquiſite manner, at the expence of 


Mention is made of it in Mod's then, Oxen. Il, 354+ and the Brits 
Blog. iii. 1313. By permiſſion of Mr. Williams, I cauſed ſeveral of the tombs 
to be copied; and that of Lady Penetia Digdy to be engraven in the Hatiguary's 


Repertery, 
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PENBEDW. . MOEL ARTHUR, BRITISH POSTS. 


above a thouſand pounds ; a vaſt furm at the time of the com- 


pilation, in the year 1634. 
PenBepw is ſeated in a manor of the ſame name, granted, in 
1544, by Henry VIII. and witneſſed by queen Catherine Parr, 
to Peter (Pyers) ap Howel, alias Peter Moſtyn, of Weſpre, in 
conſideration of the payment of ſeventy- three pounds in hand: 


The grant recites, that it had been parcel of the poſſeſſions of 


the earł of Kent. 
| In the meadows below the houſe, is part of a druidical circle, 
and a ſmall zumulus. On one of the ſummits of the mountain, 


at a great height above the houſe,. is a very ſtrong Brii1h poſt, 


with two ditches of prodigious depth, with ſuitable dikes on the- 
aeceſſible ſides :- and on that which is inacceſſible, is a. ſmooth: 
terras, levelled along the hill, probably a place for exerciſing 


the poſſeſſors. This poſt is called Moel ArTnus, probably in 


honor of our celebrated prince. This is one of the chain of 
poſts that defended the country of the Ordovices, and their ſuc- 
ceſſors, againſt the inroads of invaders. They are far from 
being peculiar to that nation; but were the common mode of 
defence throughout the whole iſland. I conjecture that their 
origin was very early; but that they were occaſionally made uſe 
of in after times, even as low as that of Owen Glyndwr. Al- 
moſt all are rendered defenſible in the ſame manner, by deep 
ditches and high banks, formed either of earth or of looſe ſtones, 


with one, but generally two entrances. In the deſcription of 


that of Caractacus by Tacitus, their formation is exactly ſhewn :. 
Tune. montibus arduis, el fi ; qua clementer accedi poterant, in modum. 
valli. 


MOEL ARTHUR, BRITISH POSTS, 


vali ſaxa preſtruit *,, They are of no certain ſhape z but the pre- 


cin&t conforms to that of the hill. They are generally deſtitute of 
water; which evinces, that they were not intended as places of 


long abode, but merely temporary retreats for their ſamilies,, 
herds, and flocks on a ſudden invaſion. The fighting men Kept: 
the field, while all that was dear or valuable, was committed to 


theſe a la under a proper garriſon. 
TnkEy are always placed within ſight of one another; fo that 
by fires; or other ſignals, notice might be given of the approach 
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of an enemy. The firſt that Pa this chain is Mee! Hir- FiRT, Mor Hin- 


addig, about two or three miles from the ſea, on a rocky hill, in 


the pariſh of C] mm. Poſſibly, prior to the caſtle of Diſerib, 
another poſt might have been on that rock; and in ſuch caſe, 
ſhould be eſteemed the firſt poſt, the guard of the ſhore, and 


the great artificial mount above Newmarket, called Cop yr Gol- 
euni, or Mount of Light ; which may be ſeen from moſt of the 
others, might be the ſpot from whence the ſignal might be given 


of the approach of the enemy by ſea; whether they were 
Saxons or plundering Scotz. 


A910. 


Tux next to Moe! Hiraddig, is a Abe! y Gaer, in the pariſh Mol x GR. 


of Bodvari, above the entrance of the inlet into the vale of 
Choyd, 


Tae third are the vaſt 5 on Bryn y Cloddiau, or Barn x Cr ob- 


the hill of ditches. This is the largeſt we have; being a mile 

and a half in circuit, and defended by ſingle, double, triple, and 

even quadruple ditches, according to the exigencies of the 
| * Taciti Annales, lib. xii. c. 33. 

5 ſides. 
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{ides, | In the foſs next to the area, are numbers of hollows, ag 

if deſigned for lodgments of men, or a particular guard. 
Mor. ArTavk is the next. Almoſt oppoſite to it, on Haltin 

mountain, on the higheſt part, is Moel y Cris; a valt artificial 


mount, that ſeems to be a. middle poſt between this, and the 


Meel y Gaer in Northop pariſh but our Ignorance in the art 
military of thoſe days, en us from pointing out the | Immge - 


- diate uſe, 


Nxxr ſycceeds Moel Fenlli. Beneath that is another poſt, on 
a lefſer hill, which juts into the yale of Cieya, and is called by 
the common name of Moel y Gaer. Theſe are all that ſeem def. 
tined for the defence of this part of the country. 

Catr-EsTvn, and the poſt oppoſite on Caergwrle rock, de. 
fended that front. Farther on was Hawarden; and till farther, 
where the vale of Cheſhire gains upon our country, was that of 


the Rof7s, in the pariſh of Gregford. I could give a long liſt of 
theſe poſts, perhaps as far as the Severn ſea, in the country of 


the Silures, and the Tranſſabrine parts of the Cornapy ; but theſe 
ſuffice for the preſent purpoſe. I ſhall endeavor (in Mr, Evans“ 
map) to point out the whole of thele faſtneſſes of our diſtant 
anceſtors, 

Soon after paſſing Penbeden, I reached NVannerch, a hamlct 
with a ſmall church, noted for little bur a monument, in memory 
of Charlotte T heophils Moſiyn, wife to Richard Moſtyn Eſd former 
owner of Penbedy, and daughter and co-heireſs (with her ſiſter 
Magaretta Maria, who married Sir Jon Comvay of Badtruddan/ to 
Fohn Digly, fon of the famous Sir Kenelm z by which means, ſe: 
veral choice morſels of his collection came into our country, 

GRATITUDE 


N ANN ERC H MINERAL TRACT. 


GRATITUDE to the worthy rector of this place, the reverend 
Mr. John Lloyd, for the many informations I received from him, 
reſpecting the antiquities of our country, urges me here to 
make my beſt acknowlegements. Few poſſeſs ſo large a ſhare 
of the knowlege of our language, and of our hiſtory ; and few 
have been ſo liberal in the communication, 

Tais valley is a boundary of the mineral tract of our county. 
I ſhall now take a kind of bird's eye view of the whole, which 
I ſurrounded, beginning with the northern extremity. The 
highland part may be divided into two, The firſt is inſulated 
by valley, plain, and ſea. The farther point is Dalar Goch, or 
the rock of Diſerth, bounded by the rich, arable flats of Rud- 
land; the courſe is continued ſouthward through the pariſhes of 
Cum, Dimeirchion, and Caerwys, bounded by the vale of Choyd, and 
that of Bodvari, The pariſhes of 7peiviog and Nannerch ſucceed, 
and after them a portion of K:/ken, when this mineral tract takes 
a turn above the pariſh of Mold at Rhos Eſmor in that of Nor- 
tbop; and then faces the eaſt- in the pariſhes of Halkin and Holy- 
well, in thoſe of Whiteford, Llanaſa, Gwaenyſkar, and Meliden, 
and makes a point towards the weſt, Were it unites with the 
rock of Diſerth. 

Tux ſecond diviſion is ſeparated How the firſt by a deep de- 
preflion of the country between Rhos Efmor, and the pariſh of 
Mela, There is even in the lower parts, on the welt ſide, a 
chain of mines. But the land riſes again at Mold mountain, and 
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SECOND Division, 


the mineral tract is continued through the pariſhes of Llanverres, 


the eaſtern ſides of Llanarmon, Llandegla, the Ghſſe N pg rocks, and 


Minera above Wrexham. 7 : 
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Tax middle of the firſt diviſion is entirely limeſtone, as is the 
weſtern ſide, from Dalar goch to Rhos Eſmor : from thence, or 
on the eaſtern fide, the ſtrata alters. Towards the ſkirts of the 


hills, it changes to that flinty ſubſtance called chert, more or 
Jeſs pure. Lower down it degenerates into ſhale of a black 


ſtone, ſoon diſſoluble in the air. So far lead-ore is found. Soon 
after this ſtrata, free-ſtone commences, and coals are found, 
which continue to the ſhore, and under the ſea, till they appear 
on the oppoſite fide in the peninſula of Wiral, and again be- 


yond the eſtuary of the Mer/ey. 


Tur ſame obſervations might be made on the ſtrata in the ſe- 


cond diviſion. Limeſtone beds are continued on the weſtern ſide 
beyond the Gliſeg rocks, and in their neighborhood on both 
ſides of the Dee. The veins in Minera lie in an impure gritty 
chert. The ſudden change of Strata is very obſervable. The 


tranſition may be immediately ſeen on each ſide of the narrow 
vale of Nannerch, limeſtone forming the 5 and the ſhattery 
ſlaty ſtone compoſing the other. 

Was I to continue my aerial ſpeculation, I ſhould ſee a diſ- 
cantinuance of the limeſtone ſtrata till they roſe on the oppoſite 
fide of the vale of CH. My eye would catch the moſt remote 
part on the northern ſide of Red Wharf-bay in Angleſea, inſulated 
far from any other. The great promontories of Llandudno and 
Rhiwoledin, or the greater and leſſer Ormſbead, the firſt (at times 
rich in copper) would next appear. Penmaen Rbos, and the 
continued precipices along the coaſt of Denbighſhire, ſucceed in 
the nearer view, many of them productive of lead ore. And, 


finally, the detatched rocks of Heyllan beyond Denbigh, and 
Coed 
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Coed Marchon beyond Ruthyn, which yield to the induſtrious 
farmer, by their excellent lime, a manure more certainly pro- 
ductive of wealthy than the precarious ſearch after the deep-hid 
minerals. | 
Tae limeſtone and the how of our mineral tracts are of 
wiknown depth; neither their bottom, nor that of the fiſſars 
or veins which croſs them, have ever been diſcovered. The 
ore of lead has been followed to the depth of a hundred and DzyTu or vains. 
thirty, or a hundred and forty yards, and then has ceaſed ; but | . 
the unprofitable. vein appears below uncloſed. Our mines, as I 
have ſhewn before, have been worked from very early times “, 
but not without long interruptions. But as ſeveral of our veins 
have been purſued for a hundred years paſt, the point may be 
affirmed of the depth to which they bear ore in our coun- 
try. | 8 | | 
Tar veins run either north and ſouth, or eaſt and weſt, But Tais cours. 
it is remarkable, that the lead ore got in the firſt, ſcarcely ever 
produces a quantity of ſilver worth the refiner's labor. The ores 
of Mold mountain, and Minera, yield ſcarcely any ſilver. 
Tre minerals of the tracts in queſtion, are ore of lead, ca- 
lamine, or Lapis calaminaris; and a mineral, that anſwers the ſame 
purpoſe, called by the miners Black jack. 
Our ores of lead differ in quality. The lamellated, or com- - LEAD ; 
mon kind, uſually named potters ore, yields from fourteen to r S. 
ſixteen hundred and a quarter of lead, from twenty hundred of 


the ore: but the laſt produce is rare. 
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MINERAL VEIN 5. 
Taz quantity of filver produced from our lead is alſo ya; 


riable. The upper part of a vein of lead ore is always richeſt 


in. filyer ; the bottom, in lead. Our refiners will aſſay any lead 
that will yield ten ounces in the ton of lead and upwards. The 
uſual produce is fourteen ounces : fixteen have been gotten ; 
but acquiſitions of that kind within this circuit are extremely 
uncommon. | 

Sous years ago, a green hs ore was diſcovered in the {ver 
rake on Halkin mountain. Only a ſmall quantity was found, 


which yielded about thirteen hundred and a quarter from a tun 


of the ore, It was of a very ſtubborn quality, and reſiſted the 
greateſt - powers of the blaſt furnace before it would yield any 
„„ 

Taz brown or whitiſh ſtoney ſpecies of ore called Caulk, pro- 
duce from five hundred and a quarter to eleven hundred of lead 


from the ton. The ſmelters likewiſe get from what is called waſte, 
or the hillocks, which are the refuſe of good ores, fo mixed 


with clay, gravel, ſtone, or calamine, as not to be ſeparated 
but by fire, from ten to thirteen hundred of lead per ton, 

We have had at different periods mines productive of vaſt 
wealth in ſeveral parts of this tract. The richeſt yein was diſ- 
covered about fifty years ago at Rowley's rake, or Pant y Prull dur 
on Haltin mountain, continued with ſome interruption into a 
fmall incloſure, the property of Sir George Wynne of Leeſwood, 
and the freehold of Mr. David Haphes , which, in leſs than 
thirty years, yielded to different proprietors, adventurers, and 
ſmelters, above a million of money. The reader will naturally 


— to find in — Parts a nation of Cræſus's; but citò parts, 
2 citd 


2 
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td dilabuntur. It is at this time an undetermined queſtion, 
whether more wealth has been gotten out of the earth, or more 
loſt in the ſearch after the prizes in this ſubterrancaus lottery. 
Muca of the ore obtained in our country is ſmelted in the 
ſeyeral furnaces belonging to different companies: much alſo 
is exported in the form of ore. I wiſhed to be acquainted with 
the annual quantity ſmelted from thoſe of the country; but 
found, by reaſon of the ores imported from Scotland and other 
parts, that the computation would be of inſuperable difficulty. 
All the lead and ore is exported from the port of Cheſter, a ſmall 
quantity excepted, conſumed by the plumbers and other trades 
in the adjacent parts, I therefore refer the reader to pages 196, 
197, for the number of tuns ſent from that port in the years 
1771, 1776. By the favor of Mr. Iten, collector, I am per- 
mitted to fay, that, from the year 1758 to Chriſtmas 1777, the 
following quantities have been Sr in the cue ous fo- 
I: Sat abide oi! 


, 79533 4 I 1 ' 2 16 55 . 8271 12 2840 5 6 | « — | . 2767 : 7 


1 canxor. dabei e Auen of ounces of Giver — 1 
* our ores, for the reaſons juſt aſſigned. I can only ſay, 
that 5 e of a i fingle ä did obtain in 
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Tn reader need not be told, that the former were the years of 
mineral plenty; and ſuch, which I muſt ſay, are ſeldom known. 
There are five other ſmelting houſes ; but I believe none equalled 
this in the quality of ſilver. This precious metal is chiefly 
bought by the artificers at Sheffield and Birmingham. - 

CALAMINE 1s found in great abundance in the veins of lime- 
ſtone and chert, in the ſame manner as the ores of lead. Where 
there is plenty of the former, there is little or none of the lat- 
. calamine is alſo entirely confined to the eaſtern. {ide 
of the country. About a thouſand tons of this mineral is an- 


nually exported. I have mentioned, in p. 62. how little it was 


known in Flintſhire till within theſe ſixty years; and may here 
add, that we were indebted to John Barrow, a native of Somerſet- 
Hire, who being well acquainted with that mineral i in his own 
country, pointed out to' us its uſes, „ 
Caramine aſſumes various ſhapes and colors. < Groen: yellow, 
red, and black, often has a ſtony appearance, and often like 
the lattice work of bones. The richeſt looks like bees-wax ; 
but that ſpecies i is not common wy more chan * curious 205 
ſtallized ſpecimens. „„ 1 6 
THe ores of Zink, called here Back Fry are met er in our 


mines. We have it in a metallic form of a bluiſh grey color; 
and 
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and again in form of the dark ſemipellucid ambers. Cromfttd 
calls the firſt Zincum ferro ſulphurato mineraliſatum the other 


Zmeunt calciforme cum ferro ſulphuratum, N* 1. a, 

Tusk were engroſſed by patent by a Briſtol company, and 
carried there to aid the making of braſs. | 
Frans of different kinds are found in the limeſtone veins : ; 

particularly the ſpecies called Iceland cryſtal, ſpatum iflandicum *, 
the refracting ſpar, A e objects ſeen through it 
double. | 

PeTROLEUM, or ka is found ſometimes in crevices of 
the mines; has an agreeable ſmell, and is eſteemed ſerviceable 


IcELAND CRYS= 
TAL. 


FAlRIES BUTTER, 


in rheumatic caſes, if rubbed on the parts affected. The miners 


call it 27 menyn tyluyth teg, or the fairies butter, belon ging to. the 
benign ſpecies ; perhaps the ſame with thoſe (in ſuperſtitious days 
called knockers) which, by repeated ſtrokes, were believed to di- 
rect the miners to a rich vein. But, in fact, the noiſes often 
heard in mines are always diſcovered to proceed from the drop- 
ping of water. Theſe dæmones montani, as Agricola calls them, 
never infeſt our mines, except in form of damps of both ſpecies, 
the ſuffocating and the fire, The laſt is very frequent in the 
coal-pits, but rare in the mines of lead, unleſs in thoſe parts 


KNOCKERSs 


where the ſhale begins, or ſtone attendant on coal. The firſt 


kills inſtantaneouſly, by its mephitic vapor, and is a diſaſter com- 
mon to neglected vaults, and draw-wells. The other is inflam- 


+ This very able writer, in one inſtance credulous, ſays, that twelve men ; 


| were killed at once by one of theſe Daemones e in the mine of Ax n- 
De. De anim ſubter. 491. 
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mable, and burns and deſtroys in a dreadful manner, as the 
collers,” through negligence, in not ſetting fire to the vapor be- 
fore it gets to a head, do often experience. The moſt tremen- 
dous inſtance was on February 3d, 1675, in a coal-work at Ne, 
Hin, which I ſhall relate "66h, the Philoſophical Tranſaftions * ; 


and ſo conelude the account of our mineral concerns. 


The damp had been perceived for ſome time before, reſem- 
bling fiery blades darting and creſſing each other from both 
© ſides of the pit. The uſual methods were taken to free the 


pit from this evil. After a ceſſation of work for three days, 


the ſteward thinking to fetch a compaſs about from the eye 
of the pit that came from the day, and to bring wind by a 
ſecure way along with him, that, if it burſt again, it might 
be done without danger of men's lives, went down, and 
rook two men along with him, which ſerved his turn for this 
purpoſe. He was no ſooner down, but the reſt of. the work- 
men that had wrought there, diſdaining to be left behind in 
ſuch a time of danger, haſted down after them ; and one of 
them, more indiſcreet than the reſt, went headlong with his 
candle over the eye of the damp-pit, at which the damp im- 
mediately catched, and flew to and fro over all the hollows of 
the work, with a great wind, and a continual fire; and, as it 


K * * * a * N a * E * * E 


went, keeping a mighty great roaring noiſe on all ſides. 


* Taz men, at firſt appearance of it, had moſt of them fallen 


. upon their e and bid themſelves as well as ny Os in 


0 N® 136. Or Vol. 15. 378. Lowtrhord's ge The account ww 
drawn up by Mr. 852 Meyn. 
the 
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the 1 lack, or ſmall-coal, and 1 the ſhelter of poſts 
yet, nevertheleſs, the damp returning out of the hollows, and 
* drawing towards the eye of the pit, it came up with incredible 
* force; the wind and fire tore moſt of their clothes off their 
backs, and ſinged what was left, burning their hair, faces, and 
* hands; the blaſts falling ſo ſharp on their ſkin, as if they had 
© been whipt with cords, Some, that had leſt ſhelter, were 

* carried fifteen or ſixteen yards from their firſt ſtation, and 
© beaten againſt the roof of the coal, and ſides of the poſt, and 
lay afterwards a good while ſenſeleſs; ſo that it was long be- 
a fore they could hear or find one another. As it drew up to 
* the day- pit, it caught one of the men along with it, that was 
next to the eye; and up it comes, with ſuch a terrible crack, 
* not unlike, but more ſhrill, than a cannon, that was heard fif- 
teen miles off, with the wind; and ſuch a pillar of ſmoak, as 
* darkened all the ſky over-head for a good while. The brow 

* of the hill above the pit was eighteen yards high, and on it 

* grew trees of fourteen or fifteen yards long; yet the man's 
body, and other things from the pit, were ſeen above the tops 

* of the higheſt trees, at leaſt 100 yards, On this pit ſtood a 


„ 


horſe· engine of ſubſtantial timber, and ſtrong iron work; on 


* which lay a trunk, or barrel, for winding the rope up and 
* down, of above 1000 pounds weight; it was then in motion, 
one bucket going down, and the other coming up full of wa- 
* ter. This trunk was faſtened to that frame with locks and 
bolts of iron; yet it was thrown up, and carried a good way 


from the pit; and pieces of it, though bound with iron-hoops 


* and ce nails, blown into the woods about : ſo likewiſe Were 
. 
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© the two buckets ; and the ends of the rope, after the buckets 
were blown from them, ſtood a while upright-in the air like 
* pikes, and then came leiſurely drilling down. The whole 


frame of the engine was ſtirred, and moved out of its place; 
and thoſe mens clothes, caps, and hats, that eſcaped, were 
* afterwards found ſhattered to pieces, and thrown amongſt the 


* woods a great way from the pit.” 

' From Namerch, I continued my journey along the narrow 
vale, pictureſquely ornamented with hanging woods. Leave 
the church of Skerviog on the right. In this pariſh was ſhot, a 
few years ago, that ſingular bird, the Hoopoe, vol. i. N* go. of 
Britiſh Zoology. This ſpecies is of the ſize of a fare; eaſily diſ- 
tinguiſhable by its large creſt ; long, ſlender, incurvated bill; 
and by having only ten feathers in the tail. I can add to my 
former account, that the Arabs call it the meſſenger bird; not only 
from the reſemblance which the creſt bears to the plumes that 
decorate the caps of Chaous or Turkifþ meſſengers ; but alſo, be- 
cauſe the Mahometans believe it to have been the bird which 
(when birds could ſpeak) held a converſation with Solomon, and 
to have been the courier which carried on the epiſtalary correſpon- 
dence between that wiſe monarch and the Sabæan queen“. 

Ar the junction of the vales of Nannerch and Bodvari, I al- 
cended to Caerwys; a town mouldering away with age. It 
conſiſts of four ſtreets, croſſing each other at right angles, an- 
ſwering to the four points of the compaſs. The name, as 
Camden has long ſince obſerved, ſavors of great ' antiquity. 


® Bochart Hicroz, pars ii. p. 347. Alſe, Univerſal antient Hiſt, iv. 107» 
notes. | | x 
| Caer 
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Caer, the fortreſs and Gwys, a ſummon, which ſhews'it had been in 
early times, the place of judicature; and it certainly had that 
honor long before it was removed to the county-town of Flint. 
J will not aſſert that it had been a Roman ſtation, notwithſtanding 
I am credibly informed, that in the preſent century, a number 
of copper coins were found in a bottom below the town; and 
there ſtill remains in the pariſh, a Latin inſcription, cut in 
rude letters, on an unhewn upright ſtone to this effect: 
HIC jacir Mult ERBO , . . . onuT.. Multitudes of 
tumuli are ſcattered over the neighborhood ; and one very 
near to it. This plain, probably, had been a field of bat- 
tle, Whether this inſcription referred to any heroine that 
fell on this place, I will not dare to affirm. It is an unfiniſh- 
ed piece, Hic jacit mulier Bo-—and, at a diſtance, the word 
obiit. lt. N 

CaAkRwWVYSs ®, with a neighboring town now loſt, called Tref 
Edwyn, and Rhuddlan, had been, from very early time, the ſeats: 
of the judicature for theſe parts of Wales. In 1281, the noble- 
men of Tegengl layed before the archbiſhop of Canterbury (who 
came down on the Chriſtian deſign of reconciling the differ- 
ences between Edward I. and Llewehyn) the infringement of their 
liberties in this particular; aſſerting, that it was the tenor of 
their privilege to be judged according to the laws of Wales, 
at thoſe three places; and that the beſt men of the country were 
taken becauſe they deſired to be judged at Tref Edwyn by the 
laws of Wales +. How far their complaints were remedied does 


® Powel, 360. + Pbid. 
31 : | not 
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not appear: but when juſticiary courts were in after times ap- 


pointed, Caerwys recovered its antient honors. In this town 


were held the great ſeſſions. It had its town-hall, and its jail; 
and was the place of execution. It remained the place of ju- 
dicature till ſometime paſt the middle of the laſt century, when 
the courts were removed to Flint. 

In the year 1241, or the 26th of Henry III. Fore prince granted 
to the inhabitants of Tegengl, a charter *, exempting them from 
the amobr; but at the fame time, impoſes on them an obliga- 
tion to find twenty-four people, who were to keep the peace 
of the country: and obliges this town, Pi#or, Axton, and other 
hamlets, to find three men each, to work three days in the 
harveſt, as they were wont in the days of the two preceding 
Welſh princes. This ſeems during IOW temporary advantage 
which Henry had over the Welſb. 

Carrwys has the moſt conſiderable fairs for cattle, ſheep and 
horſes, in all the county. They are of great antiquity. The 
firſt John Trevor, biſhop of St. Aſaph, appears among the ſub- 
ſcribers to a charter for a market in 1356 ;; but the markets 
have now failed entirely, ſince the increaſe of Holywell. 

Tx earl of Plymouth is lord of this manor; and- poſſeſſes, by 


purchaſe of an anceſtor, the eſtate of the Griffiths, deſcended from 


Ednowen-Bendew, one of the fifteen tribes, whoſe ſeat is ſtill. 
ſtanding,. inhabited by tenants. 

Bur what gave a particular glory to the town of Caerwys, was 
the honor it had of being the place of the Eifeddfod, or the 


@ Moftyn MSS. . 
28 ſeſſions: 
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ſeſſions of the bards and minſtrels for many centuries. It was 
the reſort of thoſe of a certain diſtrift; as Aberfraw in Angleſea 
was of thoſe of that iſland, and the neighboring county; and 
Mathraval of thoſe of the land of Powys. The reaſon that theſe 
places were thus diſtinguiſhed, was, becauſe the two laſt were 
the reſidence of princes; and Caerwys, on account of the royal 
palace that ſtood below the town, the reſidence of Llewelyn ap 
Gryfyad. | 

Tres: Eiſteddfods were the Britih Olympics. Fired at firſt 
with generous emulation, our poets crowded into the liſt, and 
carried off the prize, contented with the mere honor of vic- 
tory. At length, when the competitors became numerous, and 
the country became oppreſſed with the multitude, new regula- 
tions of courſe took place. The diſappointed candidates were 
no longer ſuffered to torture the ears of the principality with 
their wretched compoſitions, None but bards of merit were 
ſuffered to rehearſe their pieces; and minſtrels of ſkill, to perform. 
Theſe went through a long probation : judges were appointed 
to decide on their reſpective abilities; and degrees ſuitable 
were conferred, and permiſſions granted for exerciſing their ta- 
lents, in the manner that will be related in the following pages. 
The judges were appointed by commiſſion from our princes ; 
and after the conqueſt of Wales, by the kings of England, 
notwithſtanding, Edward I. exerciſed a political cruelty over 
the generation of bards of his time; yet future princes thought 
fit to revive an inſtitution ſo likely to ſoften the manners of a 
fierce people. The crown had the power of nominating the 
judges, who decided not only on the merit, but the ſubject of 
| 312 the 
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the poems ; and, like our modern lord chamberlains, were cer. 
tain of licenſing only thoſe which were agreeable to the Engif 


428 


court. | | | 
Berors I enter on the account of the ſucceſſion of Britih 


Eifteddfods, I ſhall juſt mention the high antiquity of the cha- 
rafter that made, in after times, the principal figure in theſe 
meetings. The Bardi (the Beirdds of the Britons) were of great 
authority among. the Celtic nations : the Germans were animated 
in battle by verſes delivered in a deep and ſolemn tone *. 
among the Gauls , they ſung the actions of great men; and 
particularly, celebrated in their hymns, the heroes who fell in 


fight: c 


AnTiExT Banrvps. 


Vos quoque qui fortes animas belloque peremtas 
Laudibus in longum vates dimittis in ævum 


Plurima ſecuri fudiſtis carmina BA X obi. 
Lucan. i. 


Vou too, ye bards, whom ſacred rapture fire 
To chaunt your heroes to your country's lyre, 
Who conſecrate in your immortal ſtrain, 
Brave patriot ſouls in righteous battle ſlain; 
Securely now the tuneful taſk renew, 
And nobleſt themes in deathleſs ſongs purſue. 


Rowe. 


IT is highly probable, that the bards and minſtrels were under 
certain regulations during the time of Druidiſim; but we find no 
® Tacitus de mor. German, . Srrale, lib. iv. 302. Atbhen cus, 


lib. vi. 246. 


6 proofs 
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king of Britain, who died at Rome about the year 688. Of him 
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proofs of them till long after; till the days of Cadwaladr, laſt yy fins op Cam. 


WALADR : 


it is faid, that being at an aſſembly of this nature, with his 


nobles, there came a minſtrel, and played in a key fo diſpleafing, 
that he and all his brethren were prohibited, under a ſevere pe- 
nalty, from ever playing on it any more; but were ordered to 
adopt that of Mriuynen Gwynedd, or the ſweet key of Gwy- 
nedd *, 5 
I 1MAGINE, that previous to this, there had been muſical re- 
gulations in Britain; for I find that a tune, called Gaſteg yr Halen, 
or the Prelude of the Salt, was always played whenever the falt-ſeller 
was placed before king Arthur's knights, at his round table +. 
AFTER Cadwaladr, the next princes who undertook the re- 
form of our minſtrelſie, were Bleddyn ap Cynfyn and Gryffydd 


ap Cynan, The firſt was cotemporary with the conqueror ; the 


laſt with king Stephen. Theſe enacted, that no perſon ſhould. 


follow the profeſſion of bard or minſtrel, but ſuch only who were 
admitted by the Eiſteddfod, which was held once in three years. 
They were prohibited from invading one another's province : 
nor were they permitted to degrade themſelves by following 
any other occupation. Neither of theſe were to demand 
above ten ſhillings in any article, under pain of loſing the 
whole, beſides beiog ſuſpended from their profyipen for three 
years Þ. 

Ares the times of the princes, the great men, their deſcen- 
dants, took theſe people under their care and protection, allow- 


* Nerth Wales, + Mr. Marris's MSS. of Britiſh mufic. Þ Lege. Wallice, 35. 


ing 


or ArThux: 


or GryeFrypy aÞ 
Crnax, 
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ing them the liberty of circuiting their reſpective territories thrice 


a year, viz, at Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and Whitſuntide 5 and the whole 
principality once 1n three years. | 
THz bards were in the higheſt repute. I cannot give a ſtrong- 


er idea of the eſteem they were in, than by citing from the Welſh 


laws, the account of their rank in the prince's court, and the 
various rewards and fees they were entitled to, and the ſevere 


penalties that were enacted to preſerve their perſons from inſult. 


They were ſuppoſed to be endowed with powers equal to inſpi- 
ration. They were the oral hiſtorians of all paſt tranſactions, 
public and private. They related the great events of the ſtate; 
and, like the ſcalds of the northern nations, retained the memo- 
ry of numberleſs tranſactions, which otherwiſe would have pe- 
riſhed in oblivion. They were likewiſe thoroughly acquainted 
with the works of the three primary bards, viz. MyRDDVN AP 
Morrrxyn, Myrppyn EMRYs, and Tarresin BEN BEiIRDD. 
But they had another talent, which probably endeared them more 
than all the reſt to the Welſb nobility ; that of being moſt accom- 
pliſned genealogiſts, and flattering their vanity, in ſinging the 
deeds of an anceſtry derived from the moſt diſtant period. 

Tre BARDD TxvLv, or CourT Bar, held the eighth place 
in the prince's court. He poſſeſſed his land free. The prince 
ſupplied him with a horſe and woollen robe, and the princeſs 
with linen . He fat next to the governor of the palace at the 
three great feſtivals; for, at thoſe ſeaſons, the governor was to 
deliver him his harp +. On the ſame feſtivals, he was alſo to 


® Leges Walliee, 35. | + The ſame, 35, and 16. 
have 


* 
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kave the Diſdain's, or ſteward of the houſhold's garment for his 
Wren a ſong is called for, the Cadeir-fardd, or the bard 
who has got the Badge of the chair, is firſt to ſing a hymn in glory 


of Gop; after that, another in honor of the prince. When 


thoſe are over, the Teuluwr, or bard of the hall, is to ſing ſome 
other ſubject. 


Ir the princeſs calls for a ſong after ſhe has retired from 
table to her apartment, the Teuluur muſt fing to her highneſs in. 


a low voice, leaſt he ſhould diſturb. the performers. in the hall. 
John Dafydd Rhys fays, that the ſubject was to be on death; but 
I rather follow Wotton, who, inſtead of angau, which ſignifies 


death, prefers the word amgen,. or a ſeparate Subjeft from what was 


ſung in the hall. 
Wix the bard: goes with the prince's ſervants on a plun- 


dering expedition, and performs before them his animating com- 
poſitions, he is to have the fineſt heifer of the booty; and in 
caſe the detachment was drawn up in order of battle, he was to 


ſing at their head, the praiſes of the Britiſh monarchy. This was 
to remind them of their antient right to the whole kingdom; 


for their inroads being almoſt always on the Eugliſb territories, 


they thought they did no more than ſeize on their own. 


Tar prince beſtowed on him an ivory cheſs-board ; others ſay 
a harp: and the princeſs a golden ring. His lodging was to be 


with the governor of the palace. 


Wren he is required to ſing with other bards, by way of 


diſtinction, he is to have a double portion. 


Ir 
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Ir the bard aſks any favor of the prince, he muſt ſing one of his 


compoſitions : if of a nobleman, three: if of a common perſon, 


he muſt ſing till he is ſo weary as to reſt on his elbow, or to 
fall aſleep. This, I fear, ſhews our bards were a very impor- 
tuning race, and reqyired a check; yet ſtill they were in high 


. eſtimation. Their Gwerth, or compenſation for their life, was 


rated at cxxvi cows *, and any injury done them, at vi cows and 
cxx pence. | LO : | 

Tak Merch-Gobr of his daughter, or marriage fine of his 
daughter, was cxx pence. Her cowyll, argyſfreu, or nuptial pre- 
ſents, was thirty ſhillings; and her portion three pounds +, It 
is remarkable, that the PENCERDD GwI Ab, or chief of the fa- 
culty, was entitled to the merch-gobr,” or amobr for the daughters 
of all the inferiors of the faculty within the diſtrict, who payed 
xxiv pence on their marriage; which not only ſhews the anti- 
quity, but the great authority of theſe people. | 
Tux PENCERDD was not among the þ officers of the court: 
but occaſionally fat in the tenth place. He alſo had his 
land free; was to perform much in the ſame manner as the 
court bard, whom' he ſeems to have taken place of, whenever 
he attended; for, when the Pencerdd was preſent, the former ſat 
only in the twelfth ſeat. No other was to play without li- 
denſe from him. His death was valued at cxxvi cows; and 
any injury done him, at vi cows, and cxx pence, Each of 
the chief muſicians was to receive from their lord, the firſt, 


® Legei Wallice, 37. + Ibid. 37. _ = Ibid. 68. 
a harp; 
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a harp; the ſecond, a erh; the third, a pipe; which, on their 


deaths, were to revert to the lord“. 

Tux prince's harp was valued at cxx pence, and that of Pen- 
cerdd at the ſame; the key at xxiv pence: a e 0 harp 
vas eſtimated at lx pence. 

Power + ſays, that Gryffydd ap Cynan brought ov over with bln 
out of Ireland, divers cunning muſicians, who deviſed in a man- 
ner, all the inſtrumental muſic now uſed, With all reſpect to 
our ſiſter kingdom, I muſt imagine, that if our inſtruments 
were not originally Britiſh, we were copyiſts from the Ro- 
mans, who, again, took their inſtruments from the Greeks, Me- 
thinks I ſee the model of a harp in fig. 7. tab. Ixxvi. of the 
ſupplement of Montfaucen, volume iii.; of the cr20th in Doctor 
Bugxv's Pſalter, tab. v. fig. 4, or his Etruſcan lyre, fig. 10. ; 
and of the pipe, in ſeveral ſimple pipes, before it received from 
us the addition of the. horns, from whence it got the title of 
pib. gorn, and the Engliſb name of cornet . 

A couuiss fox for holding an Eiſteddfod at Caerwys, in 1568, 


is ſtill in poſſeſſion of Sir Reger Moſtyn,” together with the S1I- 


VER HARP; Which had from time immemorial been in the gift of 
his anceſtors, to beſtow on the chief of the faculty. This badge of 
honor is about five or ſix inches loug, and furniſhed with ftrings 
equal to the number of the muſes. The commiſſion is the laſt 
of the kind which was' granted; and is in form following : 


„ Wallice, Ol, + 191 i See figures of the cravth 
and pib- gora in Archeologia, iii. tab. vii. 
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ELIZABETH, by the grace of Gov, of England, Fraunce, 
and Jreland Quene, defendor of the fayth, Sc. to our truſtie 
and ryght wel beloved 8. Richard Bulkley knight, Sir Rees 
Gruffith knight, Ellice Price eſquio, Doctor in cyvill lawe, and 
one of our counſail in our marches of Wales, William Moſtyn, Jevan 


Lloyd of Yale, hn Saluſoury of Ruge, Rees Thomos, Maurice Wynne, 
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Will® Lewis, Peres Moſtyn, Owen Ibn ap Hon Vaughan, John Mille ap 


John, John Lewis Owen, Moris Gruffyth, Symound Thetvall, Ellice 


ap Ve Lloyd, Robi Puleſton, Harry Aparry, William Glynne, and Rees 
Hughes, eſquio“, and to every of them, greating. Wheras it is 
come to the knowledge of the lorde preſident and other of ſaid 
counſail in o marches of Vales, that vagraunt and idle pſons, 
naming themſelfs mynſtrells, rithmors, and ok are lately 
growen into ſuch an intollerable multitude win the principa- 
litee of Northwales, that not only gentlemel and others, by theire 
ſhameles diſorders, are oftentimes diſquieted in theire habitacons; 
but alſo thexpert mynſtrells and mucifions in toune and contry 


therby much diſcouraged to travail in thexerciſe and practize 


of theire knowledge; and alſo not a litle hyndred in theire 


lyvings and pferm®*. The reformacon wherof, and the putting 


of theſe people in ord", the ſaid lorde preſident & counſail have 
thought verey neceflarye, and knowing you to be men both 


of wyſdome and upright dealing, and alſo of experience and 


good knowledge in the ſcyence, have apointed and authorized 
you to be comiſſioners for that purpoſe. And foraſmuch as 
of ſaid counſail of late, travayling in ſome pte of the ſaid prin- 
cipalitee, had pfect underſtanding or credible report, that 


thaccuſtomed place for thexecucon of the like comſlyon, 
hath bene hertofore at Caroyes in our countie of Ffiynt ; and 


that William Moſtyn eſquio', and his anceſt“ have had the gyfte 
and beſtowing of the ſylver harpe apptayning to the cheff of that 
facultie, and that a yeares warning at the leaſt hath bene accuſ- 
tomed to be geaven of thaſſembly and execucon of the like comiſ- 

ſyon. Our ſaid counſail have, therfore, apoynted thexecucon 
3 K 2 of 
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E I S T E D D F O. 

of this commiſſyon to be at the ſaid towne of Caroyes, the 
| Monday next aft" the feaſt of the bleſſed Trynitee, w.. ſhall be 
in the yeare of o' Lorde God 1568. 

| And therfore we require and comand you, by the auctho- 
ritee of theſe pſents, not only to cauſe open pclamacons to be 
made in all ffayo”, m'ketts, townes, and other places of aſ- 
ſembly win our counties of Anglize, Carn'von, Meyryonneth, 
Denbigh, and Ffiynt, that all and ev“ pſon and pſons that en- 
tend to maynteigne theire lyvings by name or color of myn- 
ſtrells, rithmrs, or barthes, wthin the Talaith of Aberfiowe, com- 
phending the ſaid fyve ſhires, ſhal be and appeare before you 
the ſaid daye and place, to ſhewe their en 
but alſo that you, KK. *s WO vm, xvi”, xvi xv, xl, 
X11i**, xii", xi", x“, ix, vil, vii, or vi of you whereof youe, S' 
Richard Bulkley, S. Rees Gruffith, Ellice Price, and V Moſtyn, 
Eſquio”*, or iii“ or ii of you, to be of the nomb'ꝰ to repayre to 
the ſaid place the daye aforſaid, and calling to you ſuch expert 
men in the ſaid facultie of the Welſbe muſick, as to you ſhall be 
thought convenient to pceade to thexecucon of the pmiſs*, and 
to admytt ſuch and ſo many as by your wiſdomes and know- 
ledges you ſhall fynde worthy into and und* the degrees here- 
tofore in ſemblable ſort, to uſe exerciſe and folowe the 
ſcyences and facultes of theire pfeſſyons in ſuch decent ord! as 
all apptaigne to eche of theire degrees, and as yo* diſcrecons 
and wiſdomes ſhall pſcribe unto them, geaving ſtraight monycons 
and comaundm' in o name and on o*. behalf to the reſt not 
worthy that they returne to ſome honeſt labo*” and due exerciſe, 


ſuch as they be moſt apte unto for mayntenaunce of their ly- 
; vings, 


VVV 


vings, upon paine to be taken as ſturdy and idle vacaboundes“ 


an1 to be uſed according to the lawes and ſtatutes pvided in that 


behalf, letting you wyth o' ſaid counſaill look for advertiſem* 


by due certificatt at your handes of yo doings in thexecucon of 
the ſaid pmiſs*. For ſeeing in any wiſe that upon the ſaid aſ- 
ſembly the peas and good order be obſerved and kept accor- 


dingly, aſſertayning you that the ſaid Will® Moſtyn hath pmiſed 


to ſee furnyture and things neceſſary pvided for that aſſembly at 
the place aforſaid. Geven under o ſignet at of citie of Cheſter 
che xxiii of OZober, the nynth yeare of o raigne. 


Signed her Hignes counſaill, in the 


a miches of Wis 
9 


Is conſequence, an Eiſteddfod was held on the 26th of May 


following: and on this occaſion the following perſons received 
their degrees : 


Lewis Edward, 


Villiam Llyn, chief bards of vocal 


were created 
Owen Evan, alias Gwynedd, \ | fong. 


Simꝛont Fychan, 


William Kynwal, 35 


Lewis Menai, 
Sion Tudur, 


1 
Huw Lin, — primary ſtudents of vo- 
J 


=] cal ſong, 
L 


Bedo Haveſp, 
Sion Phyltp, 
Huw Conway, 


Huan 
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Nax. 


Hare. 


Hare, 


Maar. 


br o n. 


[on crnith a] ſecondary ſtudents of 


Teuan Tew, 
Huw Pennant, 
Howel Keiriog, 


Davydd Alaw, 
Edward Brwynllys, 
Rhys Gelli, 


vocal ſong. 


| 8 | probationary ſtudents of 


vocal ſong. 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC: 


Sion ap Rhys Bencerdd, 


William Penlhyn, 


Hrolkin Lhoyd, 
Thomas Amwyl, 


D- Lhuyd ap Sion ap Rhys, | 


Edward ab Evan, 
Robt. ap Howel Llanvor, 


Humphrey Goch, 


Richard Ghyn, 
Robert Lhuyd, 
Evan Penllyn, 
Lewis Llanvor, 


Huw Dai, 
Huw ap Morus, 


| Siamas Morlas, 


Sion Niwbwrch, 


Elks Gruffydd, 


; 


7 | 


FFC 


J 


of inſtrumental ſong. 


0 * bards and teachers 


— 


chief bards (but not 


teachers) of inſtru- 
mental ſong. | 


primary ſtudents of in- 
ſtrumental ſong. 


| 


i ſecondary ditto. 


C 


Lewis 


£5 TED DTD 


Lewis Berain, 
Teuan ap Meredydd, 
Gualchmai ap Davydd, 


— * 


probationary ſtudents of 
inſtrumental ſong. 


chief bards and teachers 


Siamas Eutyn, 
of inſtrumental ſong. 


Evan Penmon, 


; 
Robert ap Rhys Gyttyn, { 


2 


chief bards (but not 


i e ee | — 1 teachers) of inſtru- 

22 e mental ſong. 
„ ” primary ſtudent of in- 

Sion Dau Grythor, b j ſtrumental ſong. 
Robert ab Evan Lluy d,. ſ 
Edward Grythor, | | 
Thomas Kegidva, 0 ; 
Rr ng, | ——— {front folfi 
Thomas Grythor Bach, | | ; 
Davydd ab Howel Grythor, | 

William Ednyved, =— _ "I 
Richard Comway, 23 8 | 
Sion Mato, probationary ſtudents of 
Robt. Comway, e inſtrumental ſong. 
Crythor Llund Marc bedd, | 


Ir 


CawTu. 


Cawrm. 


Cawru. 


Cnwri. 
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E IS T E UDF o D. 
11 wuſt be obſerved; that players on crwths with three 
ſtrings, taborers, and pipers, were reckoned among the ignoble 
performers: they were not allowed to ſit down, and had only a 
penny for their pains. 
Tux different degrees were comprehended in this liſt. There 
were four in the poetical, and five in the muſical faculty. The 
loweſt, or more properly. what ſhould be called a candidate or 
probationer, was Y DNyſcybl Yſpas, or the loweſt diſciple, who 
was obliged (if a candidate for poetry) to underſtand the con- 
traction of five ſpecies of Euglyns, and to compoſe them before 
a Pencerdd, who was to declare upon his conſcience, that he 
was endowed with a true ; poetical genius. After this he com- 
menced 1 | | | 
DyscyBL DyYSCYBLAIDD, Diſcipulus diſciplinabilis: here he 
becomes a graduate; but muſt underftand twelve of our dif- 
ferent metres, and produce ſpecimens of each of his own com- - 
poſition; and if in three years time he does not, by his me- 
rit, acquire the next degree, he is degraded from this. If he 
ſucceeds, he then proceeds to the degree of | 
DryscysL PENCEIRDDIAIDD, or candidate for degree of Pencerdl, 
when he muſt underſtand the propriety of expreflions, and the 
different metres, and compoſe in twenty-one ſpecies; and if in 
three years he does not attain by his own merit to the next de- 
gree, he falls back into that of Dy/eyb1 dyſcyblaidd ; otherwiſe he 
becomes a 
PEN BARDD or PENCERDD, chief of the ty he was can- 
didate in; when it is neceſſary he ſhould be accompliſhed in 
every branch of his art, He then received the badge of the 
ſilver- 


CCC 


ſilver- harp; or that of a golden or ſilver chain, which he wore 
upon his ſhoulder. He alſo was placed with much ceremony on 
a magnificent chair, part of the furnyture mentioned in the pa- 
tent; was there inveſted with his degree; and then acquired the 
honorable name of Cadeirfardd, or Bardd cadeiriawg. 
I x inſtrumental muſic there were five degrees; which differ 
nothing from thoſe in the other faculty, except in the two loweſt: 
1. the Dyſcybl yſpas heb radd, or without a degree; 2. Dyſcybl 
ſpas graddaw, or graduated ; 3. Dy/cybl dyſcyblaidd ; 4. Dyſcybl pen- 
ceirddiaidd; 5. Pencerdd. Theſe, like the others, were to be at- 
tained by their reſpective merits in the ſcience; but as their qua- 
lifications are expreſſed in technical terms of Brit;h muſic, it is 
paſt my ſkill to give an explanation. None but a Pencerdd ſhould 
preſume to become an inſtructor. The chief of our days, is that 
uncommon genius, the blind Mr. Joann Parry of RHWABZOx, 
who has had the kingdom for his was clera, or mulical circuit, 
and remains unrivalled. 

Our PEN ER DDS thus qualified, were licenſed to figs or 


to perform under certain reſtrictions. By the law of our princes, 


particular regard was paid to their morals: * They were to be 
* no make-bates, no vagabonds, no ale-houſe haunters, no 
* drunkards, no brawllers, no whore-hunters, no theeves, nor 
© companions of ſuch; in which things, if they offend, everie 
* man, by the ſtatute, is made an officer, and authorized to ar- 
* reſt and puniſh them; yea, and to take from them all that 
they have about them “.“ 


0 Pawel, 192. 
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Turv were prohibited from uttering any. ſcandalous. words in 
ſpeech or whiſpers ; detraction, mocking, ſcoffing, inventing. 

lies, or repeating them after others, under pain of fine and im- 
priſonment: nor were they to make a ſong of any perſon with- 
out his conſent; nor to. enter any man's houſe without formal 
leave firſt obtained. 1 

Every Penbardd and Pencerd was allowed to take in dif: 
ciples for a certain ſpace of time, but not above one at a time. 
A diſciple was not qualified to make another. Each was to be 
with his teacher during Lent, unleſs prevented by ſickneſs or 

impriſonment, under pain of loſing his degree. He was obliged 
to ſhew every compoſition to his teacher before it was publicly 
ſung. They were not to follow the practice of cler y dom, i. e. 
dunghill bards and muſicians, or any other ſpecies of vagabond 
minſtrels. They were enjoined a month before each feſtival, to 
ſettle their routs with their reſpective teachers, leaſt too many 
of them ſhould crowd to the ſame places; only one being al- 
lowed to go to a perſon who paid ten pounds a year rent; and 
two to ſuch who payed twenty pounds, and ſo on in proportion 
to thoſe of higher rank: and every teacher was obliged to keep 
a copy of theſe rules, to ſhew and inculcate to his pupils in time 
of Lent, when they came for their inſtructions. _ | 

No perſon was to mimic, mock, or ſcoff at the awenyddion 
on account of their mental abſence, or when they had on them 
the AwEN or poeticus furor ; from an opinion that no bard, duly 
authorized, could ever meditate on improper ſubjects. 

To whatſoever houſe they came in the time of wakes, they 


mult remain there while iy feaſting laſted; _— they had leave 
495 : from 


EISTEDD F o p. 


from the maſter of the houſe, or were invited by another. If they 
wandered from houſe to houſe, they were to be „ 


as ſtrollers and vagabonds, and to be deprived of their clera * 
which was forfeited to the uſe of the church. If they got in- 


toxicated, they forfeited their reward: but if they violated the 


chaſtity of wife or maid, they were fined and impriſoned, and 
loſt their clera for ſeven years. 

Tum fees or rewards were regulated. 4 22 blu 
was entitled to 35. 4 d. for his cowydd. 

A DYSCYBL PENCEIRDDIAIDD, received for the ſame ſpecies of 
compoſition 6 s. 9 d. 

Hrs teacher, or the Pencerdd, had no more; 1 only the maſter 
of the houſe uſually preſented him with a garment, or ſome 
other mark of favor. 

Taz minſtrels received theſe rewards; a O N/pas e 
had only 1 5. upon each of the great feſtivals. 

A DYSCYBL DYSCYBLAIDD, at the ſame ſeaſons 2 5. and a Ob 
penceirddiaidd 3 5. 4 d. | 

A PENCERDD the ſame, beſides a voluntary gratuity. He was 
alſo entitled to fees at royal and other weddings ; and upon their 
cykch clera, which was permitted only once in three years. But 
beſides theſe fees, in order to encourage the cleruyr to keep up 


the language and the memory of the exploits and pedigrees of 


the Britons, they were allowed a penny out of every plough- 
land, and a halfpenny out of every half ploughland of their 


diſtrict, 
Or their pay. Sometimes it fignifies the act of their perambulation. 
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EISTEDDFOD 
Tax Penbardd and Pencerdd, in their circuits, frequented only 


the houſes of the gentry ; but if he degraded himſelf by viſiting 


the commonalty, he was only to expect the fee of a com- 
mon clerur, whoſe province it was to viſit the plebeian houſes. 
The following were the . * were allotted to entertain 


the vulgar ears. 


A PERSON laboring des any nit; agb as blindneſs, 


| lameneſs, Sc. a dyſcybl Y pas, a dy/cybl dyſcyblaidd, and dyſcybl pen- 
ceirddiaidd. The firſt regulation was founded on humanity. 


No public feſtivity, great feaſt, or wedding could be duly 
ſolemnized without the preſence of the bards and minſtrels. 


A glorious emulation aroſe among them; and prizes were beſtowed 


on the moſt worthy. In 1176, the lord Rhys prince of South 
Wales, made a great feaſt * at Chriſtmas, on account of the finiſh- 
ing his new caſtle at Aberteifi; of which he proclamed notice 
through all Britain a year and a day before; great was the reſort 
of ſtrangers, who were nobly entertained ; ſo that none departed 
unſatisfied. Among deeds of arms, and variety of ſpeZacles, 
Rays invited all the bards of Wales, and provided chairs for 
them, which were placed in his hall, where they ſat and diſ- 


puted, and ſang, to ſhew their ſkill in their reſpective faculties, 
and beſtowed great rewards, and rich gifts on the victors. The 
bards of North Wales won the prizes; but the minſtrels of Rhys's 
* houſhold, excelled in their faculty. On this occaſion the Brawduwr 


Lys, or judge of the court, an officer fifth in rank, declared 
aloud the victor, and received from the bard, for his fee, a mighty 


® Porxvel, 237. 


drinking: 
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on made of the horn of an ox; a golden ring, 
and the cuſhion on which he fat in his chair of dignity *. 

Tux bards of thoſe times often accompanied their voices with 
the harp, as they were wont of old, in the manner deſcribed by 
Ammianus Marcellinus + There was alſo another ſpecies of muſi- 
cian, of an inferior kind, called Datceiniad, who accompanied 
the muſical inſtruments of others with his ſong. He was infe- 
rigr to both bard and minſtrel; yet it was requiſite he ſhould 
be poſſeſſed of a conſiderable degree of knowledge in both ſci- 
ences: he ought to be able to tune the harp and crutb: to ſhew 
his ſkill in playing ſeveral notes and keys, and to be perfectly 
converſant in what are called: the twenty-four meaſures of inſtru- 


mental ſong ; and to be able to ſing with judgment and 
melody. He was likewife to be maſter of reading juſtly, and 


writing correctly. He was not only to underſtand the twenty- 


four modes of metrical compoſitions ; but to exhibit ſpecimens 


of his own, at leſt in three of them ; and if he met with any 
old ſong faultily tranſcribed, he was to rectify it. He was alſo 
to carry with him a harp. or a crwih in a white caſe. He 
was further required, not only to be a ready waiter at table, 


but co be an expert carver of every ſpecies. of fowl. At the 
weddings of any of the royal family, his office was to wait on 


the bride. 
On thoſe occaſions, 1 am reminded of another cuſtom in 


which, the bards were concerned. After their nuptial feaſt, a 
Pencerdd was conſtituted CYFF CLER, or pillar of the clir, and 


® Leges Wallice, 8. + Lib. xv. g. 
4 | 


ſeated, 
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ſoated in a chair ſurrounded by the other bards ſtanding, who 
made him the ſubje& of their merry and ludicrous compoſitions, 
to raife mirth in the company. He was that day to make no 


| reply ; if but on the next, he was to divert the hall at the ex- 
. pence of the inferior bards; and was alſo to compoſe a dem 


upon a ſubject given him ſuitable to his dignity. 8 

Tux moſt inferior of the muſical tribe was ſometimes admit- 
wk This was the Datceiniad pen paſtwn, or he that ſung to the 
ſound of his club; being ignorant of every other kind of in- 
ſtrument. When he was permitted to be introduced, he was 
obliged to ſtand in the middle of the hall, and ſing his cowydd 
or aal, beating time, and playing the ſymphony with his 
paſtwon or club; but if there was a profeſſor of muſic preſent, his 
leave muſt be firſt obtained before he preſumed to entertain the 
company with this ſpecies of melody. Wherever he came he 
muſt act as a menial ſervant to the bard or muſician *. | 

I $8H#4aLL conclude this account of the Eiſteddfods and my 


Tour, with the deſcription of the poetical genius of the Welſo 


® Several parts of this account are tranſlated from Cambrobrytannice Cymra- 
ecceve Lingae Inflitutienes; a very rare book, written by Doctor Jobn Dawydd 
Rhys of Llagfuetblu in Angle/ey, printed in 1592. He took his doctor's degree 


at Sienna; but was educated at Oxford, He returned to his own country, 


where he practiſed with great ſucceſs. At the requeſt of Sir Edward Stradling, 
of St. Donats, he compoſed this book. He tells us, he wrote the firſt part at 
Mr. Morgan Meredydd's in Radnorſhire ; the reſt at a place of his own in Breck- 
nockſhire, as he ſays, at the age of ſeventy, and under the ſhade of a ien | 


grove, Vide his preface, | 
10 = by 
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by Michael Drayton +, who elegantly and faithfully records the 
various perſonages concerned in the entertainments. _ | | 
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© *Mongfſt whom, ſome there were bards, that in their ſacred __ 
© Recorded the deſcents and acts of every age: 
© Some with their nimble joints that ſtruck the warbling ting, 
© In fingering ſome unſkill'd, but us'd to ſing | N 
To others harp; of which you both might find 8 : 
© Great plenty, and of both excelling in their kind, 6 
© That as the Ster bon oft obtain'd a victor's praiſe ;. 
© Had won the ſilver harp, and worn Apolle's bays 3, . 
© Whoſe verſes they deduc'd from thoſe firſt golden times, 
© Of ſundry ſorts of feet, and ſundry ſuits of rhimes, 
© In Englins ſome there were, that in their ſubjeR rain z 
© Some makers that again affect a loftier vein, 
© Rehearſe their high conceits in cowy:hs ; other ſome 
In owdells theirs expreſs, as matter haps to come. 
© So varying till their moods, obſerving yet in all 
Their quantities, their reſts, their ceaſures metrical ; - 
© For, to that ſacred art they moſt themſelves apply; 
© Addicted from their birth to ſo much poeſy, 
© That in the mountains, thoſe who ſcarce have ſeen a book 
* Moſt ſkilfully will make, as though from art they took. 
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Pact 25. — — — 
BASsIN wink : 
dere = N. an out- houſe is Ln: Aa 3 with the following in- 
ſcription : : 
IE sus * V = #* MARIA. 


HERE . LYETH . TH , Y . BODY. OF .. GEORGE , PF- 


TRE. LATE , OF . GREENFIELD ,, N. FLINT 
_ SHIRE, Eſq. SONE 10. W LORD , PETRE 
BARON . OF , INGLESTON . IN . ESSEX , & 
MARRIED ANE : . auler. or. IOHN 
MOSTOIN . Eſq. . BEING , 1 DAUGHTER . 
OF , HENRY , FOX , Eſq . WHO. FOR. 1 RO- 
MANE . CATHOLIQUE , PAITH , &. LOYAL» 
TY, TO. MS; 15 „ LEFT Hs. COUNTRY . 
& . SPENDING . His. TIME . w « GREAT, 
 EDIFICATION . OF . His. NEIGHBOVRS . 
DED. AT . WEXFORD Y 26 DAY OF SEP. 
IN. DO 1647 AGED 34. 


THe 
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Tur following order, for putting the chapel over the well into 
poſſeflion of a clergyman of the church of Rome, was addreſſed 
to Sir Reger Maſeyn baronet, by the queen of James II. 

Sir RocER Mosrvx. 
Ix having pleaſed the king, by 15 coull grant, to beſtow 
upon me y* antient chappell adjoining to St. Winifride's well; theſe 
are to deſire you to give preſent poſſeſſion, in my name, of the 
ſaid e to Mr. Thomas Roberts, who will deliver this let- 
ter into y* hands. It being alſo my intention to have the place 
decently repaired, and put to a good uſe, I further defire, that 


you will- affoard him your favour and protection, that he may 


not be diſturbed in the performance thereof, You may reſt 
aſſured, that what you do herein, according to my 1 ſhall 
be very kindly remembered by 


Mar y* 8th, 1687, Your good friend, 
Waärranux- 85 Mkr: REONA. 


Roszur Davizs Eſq; of 2 5 deed, dated Ofcber 


| 10th, 1626, gave the advowſon of Holywell to Jz sus College Ox- 
ford; that is to. ſay, as often as the vicarage ſhall become va- 


cant, the ſaid Robert Davies and his heirs, ſhall freely and cha- . 


ritatis intuitu, et abſque aliqua moroſa cunttatione, preſent a native 


of Wales, rightfully and canonically nominated by the col- 


lege. 


Naas Gavrys ſmelting works is a lofty round mount, flat 


at top. On this — probably been a caſtelet, the reſidence of GaPbre. 


= © rag] ſome 
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P. 232. 
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t 


ſome of our princes; which gave riſe to the name GapLy's 


Palatium Caſtrenſe. This may, perhaps, be a better reaſon than 
that which I aſſign; notwithſtanding, I believe i it to- be the * 
occupied by Henry. 


TRA Edward I. enlargedd the caſtle” of Flint greatly, and that 
Henry IT. was only the founder of a ſmall fortreſs on that fpor, 
on evident from theſe complaints of the Vel in 1281: © That 

the noble and beſt of the countrie be injured ; for that the king 


_ * builded the caſtell of Fynt upon their ground; and the king 


* commanded the juſtices to give the men as much and as good 
* ground, or the price: but they are ſpoiled of their lands, 
and have neither other lands nor monie.“ Powel, 361. 

AzouT a mile above Flint is another OM mount of the ſame 
kind, called Bryn y cun. 


1 was reckoned an appertehance to Maontalto. or Mold. 
MS. notes to a copy of Pawel's car of I, lent by * 
Lloyd Eſa; of Pengwern. 


Was burnt by ater Ling tin of 

A REMARKABLE circumſtance, which put a ſtop to much 
cruelty exerciſed by ordonnance of parlement againſt the native 
Iriſh, who ſerved in England in the royal army during the civil 
wars, happened at this place. Prince Rupert, in one of his 


marches acroſs this country, halted at Elleſmere, and determined, 


by retaliation, to revenge the deaths of the 7 ſufferers 4 thir- 
| teen 


* 


4 N BIT IGN 


teen of that kingdom had lately been executed by the parle- 
ment army in cool blood. Here the prince ordered the priſoners 
whom he had in poſſeſſion, to caſt lots for their lives on the 
drum-head; and the thirteen on whom the fatal deſtiny fell, 
to be hanged. The die was caſt, and the unfortunate men ſe- 
lected. While preparation was mak ing for their execution, one of 
them (Philip Littleton) who had been park-keeper to Robert 
Corbet Eſq; of Stamwardine, ſaw Sir Vincent Corbet of Moreton 
Corbet ride by, who was in the prince's army. Littleton told 
a a ſoldier, that he was ſure if Sir Vincent knew he was there, he 
would intercede for him. The ſoldier, with great humanity, 


ran to the knight, and informed him of the caſe ; who immedi- 


ately obtained his pardon. The reſt were executed, and after 
this, no more Jriſb were put to death in this kingdom. 


Communicated from a MS. by the reverend Mr, Edwards. 


Tur Kynaſtons are of Welſh deſcent, derived from Bleddyn ap 
Cyroyn prince of Powis. Fadoc, ſon of Philip ap Gryffydd, was the 
firſt who took the name of Kynafton. 

Tazy became maſters of Ottley or Ockle, as it bis been ſome 
time written, by the marriage of Humphrey Kynafton Eſq; of 


Stokes, . with Elizabeth, daughter and heireſs of Richard Ottley of 


this place. He was granfather to Sir Francis, mentioned 
p. 234. SaLvssury Pedigree. 
Tris celebrated book is in the poſſeſſion of Sir Watkin Mil. 
liams Wynn, who favored me with the loan of it. It contains the 
A of all the gentlemen in North Wakes, and of ſome ad- 
| 3 M 2 ; Jacent 
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P. 234. 
OTTLEY. 


P. 258. 
Oswrs xxx. 
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| jacent connties, with their arms finely illuminated, It was com- 


piled by John Saluſbury Eſq; of Erbiftock, who lived about the 


middle of the laſt Ys and- is to have executed it -with. 
great ane. . | 


Was ie FR the 14a in the 5 of the civil 


wars. The governor fortified it very ſtrongly; and, leaſt the 


enemy ſhould annoy the place from the tower ſteeple, pulled it 
down to the body of the church, part of which he alſo demo- 
liſhed. It was beſieged by general Mytton, who placed his can- 


non againſt the new gate, which he ſoon demoliſhed. A bold and 
- daring young man, named George Cranage, went with his hatchet, 


and cut down the chains of the draw-bridge. The parlement forces. 


then entered, and obliged the royaliſts to retire into the caſtle. 
© Cranage was then perſuaded to hang a buttar (petard) at the 
caſtle. gate. After being well animated with ſack, he under- 


took this deſperate attempt: crept with the engine from houſe to 


bhouſe, till he got to that next to the caſtle; faſtened it to the 
gate, ſet fire to it, and eſcaped unhurt. The gate was burſt. 


open, and the place taken. Mr. Edwards's MSS. 
In July 1644, Ofweſtry was beſieged by the king's forces under 
colonel Marrow. Sir Thomas Middleton relieved the place; took. 


200 common ne 7 carriages, and 100 horſe. 
Whitelock, 94. 


ArTzz the death of the king, this fortreſs was totally de- 


moliſhed. 2 


FRO 


A'D-D Ir I oN s. 
FroM Chirk, made an excurſion to, Brynkinallt, about a 


in the reign of James II. and of William III. 
dextrous, and enterprizing 3 
had the diſgraceful compliment paid to him of being the de- 
figned ſucceſſor in the chancellorſhip to Fefferies, in caſe it 
was poſſible that the laſt could have been affected with 
any ſcruples. King William found it neceſſary to make uſe of 
Trevor, who was made firſt lord commiſſioner of the great 
ſeal, and privy counſellor. He had been ſpeaker of the 
houſe of commons in each reign. In that of Villiam, he is 


He was able, 


recorded to have been the firſt who managed a party by 


buying of votes, for which purpoſe he was intruſted with mo- 


ney by the court; but in 1694-5, was expelled the houſe for 


receiving a bribe of a thouſand guineas from the city of Lan- 
don, in order to. expedite the paſſing of the Orphan bill, 
which had long ſtuck in the houſe; and which he ought to 


have done from the ſole motive of juſtice and compaſſion. The 


commons deſigned to have proceeded againſt him by impeach- 
ment; but the affair dropt by the prorogation of parle- 
ment. 


5 By 


and in the reign of the firſt, 


P. 2706 

mile below the village. This had been the ſeat of the 77. BRYNKINABLP. 

vors, deſcended from Ednyved Gam, a deſcendant of Tudor 

Trevor. | | | | 
Taz houſe is of brick, built in 1619. In it is a 

good portrait of Sir Jobn Trevor, maſter of the rolls, in 

the robes of his office, ſitting. He enjoyed that place both 
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the winter. This charter was witneſſed by 


others. 


i i . 


By the marriage of his daughter Anne, in 1690, to Michael Hill 
Eſq; this place paſſed into this family; and is now poſſeſſed by 
Arthur lord Dungannon of the kingdom of Ireland, deſcended 
from Arthur Hill BY ſecond ſon of that match. 


— 


In Fibruay 1645-6, colonel Watts veinor of the caſtle, de- 
livered it, furniſhed with bread and beer, to Sir Thomas Middle- 


tor's daughter for her father's uſe; but firſt raiſed contributions 


on the neighborhood. He then marched towards the king, at 
that time at Welſb Pool; but was ſurpriſed by the country people, 
and his oils cone taken. . Mo fon MSS. 


IT is ſingular that the antient Britons ſhould make ſo light 


of the crime intended, when one nation of our Celtic anceſtors, 
the Germans, inflicted the moſt cruel puniſhment on the female 


offenders at leſt. „ de Mor. Germ. 


EpwarD I. by charter to 5 dated July 16th, 1684, 
grants a market every Sunday to his manor of Llangollen, and two 
fairs annually. Both were to continue three days: the firſt began 
on the eve of St. Dunſtan; the other on that of St. Martin, in 
biſhop 
of Bath and Wells; Henry de Lacy, earl of Lincoln; Richard de 
Burg b, earl of Ulſter; Reginald, de Grey; John de Montalto ; and 


Communicated by Paul Panton Eſq; 


— nn. I BEG 


„ „ 
I 220 leave to correct a ſmall error reſpecting the ſite of this 


oft ; it not being between Ofa's and Yar's dikes ; but about 
two hundred yards to the outſide of the former. 8 


* 


% 


- CaLLED antiently Wrigbieſbam, and Wrighteleſham. 
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Sweating ſickneſs at Cheſter 135 
q 8 8 the ſeat of Owen Glyndwr 
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Tecla, St. her well . 379 

Tegengl 
Threapwood 477 | 
Tin early exported by the Pheni- 
cians _ 60 
worked by the Romans 61, 62 
Tombs at Northop 84 
at Chirk 269 
Rbiwabon 284 
Wrexham 292 
Gresford 300 
Hope 407 
— Mold 393 
| Llanarmon 380 
Tommen y Rhadwydd 377 


Tower, remarkable event at 399 
Tranſmutation of metals, antient 
| Earn of 75 

| Trevalun 


bg N. 


5 
. 5 Page. 2 Ox . 
Tudor Trevor 238, 278 Whiff, a ſpecies of founder 
Ty/ilio, St. 3291 Whitsford, Widford:. :. -. 
1 | . SO oj its products . 15 
$ OW OS RES Whiteniinfter Le. A 249 
. 00 Whitſon plays acted at Cheer 137 
| F n 237 
Valle Crucis VU, caſtle 244 
MO . 7 church 245 
Victoria Alleluiatica 408 es 201 
Virrgula divinatoria 33 Moburybill, a ſuppoſed camp of 
Vitil Navigia © | 225 Glyndwr 12 351 
ä a new ſpecies 228 wooden caſtle 377 
| & 0 nn-flay houſe 288 
3 Wynn, Sir Wathin Williams, his 
- .W.. epitaph 287 
5 ; | Vn, Sir Richard, his ones 
Walcheria . 257 
Warner, lady, her ſtorx 219 Is rev. dodo, kis i epitaph 
Warton, bi op of St, Aſaph, vide ä 394 
PARFEW 4 55 8 Fr. 
Hat's dike ts 260 + 2 
Wedge, Roman, found in a lead . 48 
mine F . | 
ak fri St. her well 28 Mr ap 1 xc. 379 
Hs... 31 Yonge, GH, Ghndwr's chancel- 
„ order relating lor, and embaſlador to France 
N 449 342 
Wepre 88 Younge, Richard, WP of Bangor 
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PROPOSALS 
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| 10 For Publiſhing by Sugschirriox, 7 
| FROM AN 


AG UA SURVEY 
A Large Six-Sheet, and alſo a Smaller MAP, of the Six Counties of 


NORTH WALES, 
BY JOHN EVANS. 


COND T7 1 0 N 8 
I. That the Dimenſions of the Large Map ſhall be Five Feet Six by 
Four: Feet Three Inches, and the Small one Two Feet Ten Inches 


| by Two Feet One Inch and an Half. 
II. That all Market-Towns, Villages, Gentlemen's Seats, and other 
Places of Note, ſhall be inſerted. | 

III. That all the Rivers and Public Roads ſhall be truly delineated. 

IV. That this Work ſhall be executed by the ableſt Hands in the ſeveral 
Branches of Engraving, and delivered to Subſcribers by Chri/tmas 
next ; the Large Map at Two Guineas, and the Small one at Ten 
Shillings and Sixpence; the one half to be paid at the Time of ſub- 


| ſcribing, and the Remainder on Delivery. 
V. That the Subſcriptions ſhall remain in the ſeveral Treaſurers Hands, 


and be returned in caſe of Non-performance. 

* * SUBSCRIPTIONS. are received by Meff. R. Morris, Preſident of the 
Cymrodorion Society, at the Tower; WaALE and Gwynn, Litle-Court, Caſtle- 
Street, and E. Evans, George-yard, Lombard ſtreet, London; J. FLETCHtR, 
Bookſeller, Oxford; CarDEN and Bis HOP, Mercers, Vorceſter; R. Gæirrirus 
and E. Loyp, Chefter; VENABLES and Newsnam, Liverpool; S. PxysE and 
T. Woop, Salp; L. jones, Oſweſtry ; J. H. Jox Es, Lanfyllin; J. WilLiaus, 
Pool; A. Pol, New town; M. Huchks, Bala; R. TrßBOrSs, Machynlleth ; 

H. Jox s, Caernarvon; W. Owen, Conwy; R. Hucnts, Langanhafal; W. 
Evans, Holywell; L. KxOWI ES, Gwyndy, Angleſea; and the Publiſher, at 
Lewynygroes, near Ofeweſtry, Salop. 

A Lift of Subſcribers will be Engraved in the Large Map. 


VN. B. The Work is now under the Engraver's Hands, 
30 LATELY 


| LATE ELY out FASHED, z IJ K 
BRITISH, ZOOLOGY,. Vor. IV. 


Containing the Hiſtory of the Worms, Cavaraca,, and SHELLs ; 
illuſtrated with Ninety-Four Plates, printed in and — 
to 8 5 the Three Firſt Volumes 


— 


G4 % F ; ; * 


& 2 5 8 : g 
FLORA S GO TIC A: 


o By A 
SYSTEMATIC ARRANGEMENT, 
IN THE | 
LINN ZAN METHOD, | 
© TRI 
N A T I v . 8 A N T 8 
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SCOTLAND AND THE HEBRIDES. 


By JOHN LIGHTFOOT, A.M. 
Chaplain to the Ducheſs Dowager of PORTLAND. 


IN TWO VOLUMES, 


E GN DPO N: 
PRINTED FOR THE AUTHORS. 
M-DCC:EXXVII, 
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ESE Plates, the. firſt efforts of Moſes Griffith in the 
* art of: Etching, will, he flatters himſelf, be on that ac-- 
count candidly received. What they want in elegance, is made 

up in fidelity; for they give the moſt Juſt idea of what they are- 
intended to repreſent. 


He has this year received his manu- miſſion, and preferring a 
quiet life to the hazard of embarking in a ſtormy and tumul- 
tuous world, has lately. ſettled himſelf in a ſmall retreat under 
my wing. He offers his pencil to the public, as far as its uſes: 
can extend, compatible with his plan of retirement; and, hav- 
ing had the liberty. of communicating moſt of the drawings he- 
has made for me, poſſeſſes the means of gratifying, in many re- 
ſpects, the wiſhes of the curious, His illuminations of the mar- 

gins 


"+: < 
* # 


SUPPLEMENTAL, PLATES. . 


gins of the A Vene r my Tour in Wales, will be no 
ſina|{oranmentrorthoſe, copies, 0 op which he has heſtawed bis 
labors. I take the liberty of mentioning this to the public, that 
the merits of a worthy, ſober, and ingenious Man, an almoſt felf- 
taught genius, may receive more-ample reward than an indivi- 


dual has in-his power to beſtow. 


| . THOMAS PENNANT. 
*DowNninc, SF y 0.2 
Makci 10, 81. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL PLATES, 


Ja 


PLATE 1. p. #7: 


* the porely of the church of Ihicharch, near Denbigb, is a 
braſs plate, on which are engraven, kneeling, RremarD 
| MippLtToN, governor of Denbigh Caſtle, and Jawt his wife, 
daughter of Hugh Dryburſ of Denbigh. She died December the 
3d, 1565, æt. 40: he, February the 8th, 1 575» t. 67. Behind 
him are nine ſons: behind her, ſeven daughters. Of the 
1 wy IS | 
1. RicHarD married Jane, daughter and ſole heireſs of Jobn 
ap Fobn, of Wepra. He was likewiſe owner of Cadogan-Hall, 
near Wrexham, forfeited on the execution of John Jones, eſq; for 
his concern in Babbington's conſpiracy. It was alledged againſt 
him, that he had Tent'a horſe to Thomas Saluſbury, of Llewenni, 
to promote his eſcape; and that he had harboured ſome of the 
perſons concerned in the treaſon. He ſeems not to have taken 
an active part in it; but through friendſhip to Saly/bury, had con- 
cealed what he had in vain attempted to diſſuade him from. | 
2. SiMow. . | 
3. WIT IAM, the ſea officer, and noted Poet. 
4. Tromas, Lord Mayor of London. F 
5. Hvcn, the great benefactor to our Capital. SR j 
: <q. 7 6, CHARLES, 


8 PPLEMENTA L- PLATES. | 


| " CHARLES, ſucceſſor to his father in the government of 
f * © Denbigh Galle: 5 
7. RobERR r. 9 | 
8. FovLx, married to the dener: and heireſs of 
Wome, of Bodlithe, or. Pls chap in n 


PE LCE C 725 . 5 
32 4 i + 7 wt : * 7 IST PRs - f 
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3 


Tr aa were Janz, Loer, bianca, Eurx, Autcr, 
holy pong _ ERS i 


[See page "7, ales: hh  inferprion is given. 
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e PLATE u. p. 52. 5 
7 =” 1. A View and Plan of Ruthen Cafe, taken from a drawing 
in the rin, Myſeum, repreſenting | its tate before the civil 
Wars. 


2 . Plan of Cafe Corndechon, p. 7 2% 


PLATE" HI. p. 61. 
1. A Croſs in the church. yard of Derwen, i in \ DenbighHire: | 


not viſited in my Tour. 
2. The 1 in Corwen church-yard. 


„ PLATE Iv. 


3 
I , 9 5 
P L AT. E IV. n 97. 
ak The tomb of GHD NG 25 nir „bee Doteplleu Church, 
2. The Coffin of Llewellyn ap Forwerth, Prince of Wales, at 
preſent in Llayrwft church. He died in 1240, and was interred 
in the 9 5 > . 6ʒu5 ? 
1. The ſtone in e church-yard, 12 48; inferibed Vi 1 
nemcili fill Senemciij. | 
2. Stone at Town, which I cannot make out. 
3. Another with Paſcent. i. e. Paſcentius. DOTY 
4. A fourth in the church- yard of Llanvybangle y 7. Nabe in 
. Meirionedqſbire, inſcribed He eft ſepulcrum WLEDERMATIS Odeleu 
qui n edi ificavit banc ecclefram i in tempore EwixI Regis. 
3s 2e 2411 fn benenuzm a 8T 
PLAT E VI. p. 10. 1 
Cote Proj, in Mirimelibire. WN 1 
4 w ene 


SUPPLEMENTAL PLATES: 


PLATE Vf. p. 146, ; 


* 


View of Ugpur . the great Rock Carreg 
þ G | Z 


* 


PLATE VII. p. 151- 


View of the grand groupe of ſtones c on _ Back. 


PLATE IX. p. 152. 
View downwards of the 'Trevatn, from the gap in the” Gyder 


PLATE S.. 


1. The Altar mentioned in the account of CRHESTER, vol. i. 
b. 14. | 7 
2. Another, diſcovered in digging the foundation of a new 
row of houſes in the Matergate- ſurvur, in the Yotch field. This 
beautiful altar was addreſſed by the family and freemen of a 
certain perſon, Fortune reduci et Æſculapio. The emblems of 
| 7 thoſe 


SUPPLEMENTAL PLATES. „ 
thoſe two deities, and various ſacrificial inſtruments, are 
engraven on the ſides. The inſcription is extremely in- 


jured. 
„„ N15. 
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